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No. 2884, dated Delhi, the 10th December 1917. 

-RESOLUTION — By the Government of India, Home Department. 

The Governcr-General in Council has, with' the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, decided to appoint a Committee — 

(1) To investigate and- report on the mature and extent of the criminal 

conspiracies connected with the revolutionary movement in 
India. 

(2) To examine and consider the difficulties that have arisen in deal- 
-- ing with' such conspiracies and to advise as to the legislation, 

if any, necessary to enable Government to deal effectively with 
them. 

The Government of India consider that for the proper examination of 
these questions a strong judicial element is essential in the Committee. 

They have succeeded in securing the services of Mr. Justice Rowlatt of 
the King’s Bench Division of His Majesty’s High Court of Justice as Presi- 
'dent. 

The following have agreed to serve as members ^ 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Scott, Kt., Chief Justice of Bombay ; 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur C. V. Kumaraswami Sastri, Judge of 
the High Court of Madras; 

The Hon’ble Sir Verney Lovett, K.c.s.i., Member of Board of Revenue 
in the United Provinces ; and 

The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, Vakil of the High Court,- 
Calcutta.. 

Mr. J. D. V. Hodge, i.c.s., Bengal, has been appointed Secretary to the 
Committee. 

The Committee will assemble in Calcutta early in January 1918. It 
will sit in camera, but will be given full access to all documentary evidence 
in the possession of Government bearing on the existence and extent of revo- ^ 
lutionary conspiracies in India and will supplement this with such other evi- 
dence as it may consider necessar}^. 


OuDERED that the' Resolution be published in the Gazette of India, 

S. R. Eignell, 

, ' Offg~ S^cy, to the Govt, of India, 




From the Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. A. T. ROWLATT. 

President, Sedition CovinvHtee, 


To THE SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT o? INDIA, 

Home Department. 


Dated 4, Elysin'^n Row, Calentta, 
The loth Ayiil 1918. 


Sir, 

_ I have the honour to refer to the order of the 3 0th December 
1917 by which it was announced that the Governor-General in Council had, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State for India, decided to a,ppoint a . 
Committee — 

(1) To investigate and report on the nature and extent ,uf the ori- 

' minal conspiracies connected with the revolutionary movement 

in India, 

(2) To examine and consider the difficulties that have aid sen in deal- 

ing with such conspiracies and to advise as to the legislation, 
if any, necessary to enable Government to deal effectively with 
them. 

The order further stated that I was to act as-President and that the 
following had_agreed to serve as members : — 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Scott, Kt., Chief Justice of Bombay; 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur C. V. Kumaraswami SaStri, Judge of 
the High Court of Madras ; 

The Hon’ble Sir Verney Lovett, k.c.s.i., Member of Board of Revenue 
in the United Provinces; and 

The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, Vakil of the High Court, 
Calcutta.- 

Mr. J. I^. V. Hodge, i.e.s., Bengal, had been appointed Secretary to 
the Committee. 

The Committee was to assemble in Calcutta early in January 1918. It 
would sit in camera, but would be given full access to all documentary evi- 
dence in tlie possession of Government bearing on the existence and extent 
of revolutionary conspiracies in India and would supplement this with such 
other evidence as it might consider necessary. 

The Committee referred to assembled in Calcutta early in January and 
I have the honour to forward our report herewith. 

We had placed at our disposal by the Government of- Bengal convenient 
accommodation at 4, Elysium Row, Calcutta, and we have bad the services 
of a sufficient and competent clerical staff. With the exceirtion of four sit- 
tings which we held at Lahore all our meetings have taken place in Calcutta. 
As directed by the order appointing us, we have on every occasion sat m 
camera. 
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Statements have been placed before us with documentary evidence by 
the Governments of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma, as well as by the 
Government of India. In every case except that of Madras we were further 
attended by officers of the Government’ presenting the statement, who gave 
evidence before us. In the two provinces in whicli ^Ye held sittings, namely, 
Bengal and the Punjab, wB further invited and secured the at;tendance, as 
individuals or as deputed by Associations, of gentlemen who, we thought, 
might give .us information from various non-official points of view. Our 
'thanks are due to all who came before us, whether official or non-official. 

The documentary evidence considered by us has been extremely volu* 
rainous, particularly as regards Bengal. In the case of this province it has 
also been of a most complicated character. In view of this the Government 
of Bengal had before our arrival deputed Messrs. C. Tindall and J. C. Nixon 
of the Indian Civil Service to arrange the materials in a form in which they 
could be intelligibly presented to us. I am specially requested by the Coin- 
mittee to acknowledge the able and conscientious way in which these gentle- 
men performed a very arduous task. Without their labours our report must 
have been delayed for a period which it would be difficult to estimate. 

Owing to the materials for our consideration being so largely document- 
ary, we have had to devote much time to private study out of Committee, 
assembling for the purpose of going over together ground thus individually 
explored. It is only by continuous effort on these lines that we have been 
able to present our report in reasonable time. We have held "46 sittings. 

In conclusion I have the pleasure, in association with tlie other members 
of the Committee, of expressing our thanks to our Secretary, Mr. J. D. V. 
Hodge of the Indian Cml Service, wiiose assistance has been in every 
respect invaluable. 


I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
S. A. T. BOWL ATT. 
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PART I. 
Historical. 




INTRODUCTION. 


Republicaji or Parliamentary forms of government, as at present 
understood, were neither desired nor known in India till after the establish-- 
liicnt of British rule. In the Hindu 'State the form of government was an 
absolute monarchy, though the Monarch was by the Hindu Sliastras hedged 
round by elaborate rules for securing the welfare of his subjects and was 
assisted by a body of councillors, the chief of whom were Brahmins, 
members of the priestly class, which derived authority fi;om a time when the 
priests were the sole repositaries of knowledge and therefore the natural 
instruments of administration. 

When the East India Company first began to trade in India the 
greater part of the country was under Muhammadan dynasties and had been 
more or less under subjection to Muhammadans for some centuries; even 
under them the chief ministers had, however, sometimes been Brahmins. 
In the middle of the l7th century the power of the Muhammadans was 
beginning to weaken. The Maratha leader Sivaji then roused and led the 
Marathas of Western India to cast off the Muhammadan yoke. A Hindu 
kingdom was, founded by Sivaji's grandson at Satara (in the Bombay 
Presidency), of which the chief ministers were Brahmins. 

It was not long before the Brahmin minister and his descendants 
became the rulers of_ the Deccan with the title of Peshwa. They had their 
court at Poona and the government became both in substance and appearance 
a Brahmin government. During a long minority of one of the Peshwas the 
de facto ruler of the Deccan was the minister Nana Fadnavis. He, as also 
his master the Peshwa, belonged to a particular caste of Brahmins known as 
(3Jiitpavans, whose country of origin was the Konkan or coastal strip lying 
between Bombay and. Goa : for this reason they were also known as Konkan- 
asths to distinguish them from the other important Brahmin caste of the 
Deccan known as the Deshasths. Nana Fadnavis while in power 
took the opportunity to oust Deshasths from their administrath^e posts and 
replace them with Chitpavans, It was the Chitpavan government so 
.established which was overthrown by the British late in the second decade of 
the 19th century. The Brahmins were emploj^ed b}^ the British in the 
'subordinate administration, but they had lost their commanding influence, 
and a certain discontent and longing for a return to power naturally remained. 
It is among these Brahmins of tlie Poona district that we first find indication^i 
of a revolutionary movement. 




CHAPTER I. 

REVOLUTIONARY CONSPIRACIES IN BOMBAY, 

Indications of a revolutionary movement were first observed in Western pirti ' 

India in connection with the .development of two classes of annual festivals, 
namely, those in honour of the Hindu god Ganpati and those in honour of 
the Maratha leader Siva ji, who united the p‘ebple of the Deccan against 
their Muhammadan rulers. ^ 

Public Ganpati festivals appear to have “arisen out of an anti- 
Muhammadan movement started after riots which broke out in the city of 
Bombay in 1893 between Hindus and Muhammadans. Agitators who were 
interested in widening the breach between these two communities encouraged 
the holding of public celebrations in honour of Ganpati, the elephant-headed 
god of wisdom and success, on a much larger scale than in previous years. 

The idea appears to have been to make the procession in which the god is 
carried to his final resting-place in the water as offensive as possible to Muham- 
madans by framing them upon the same lines as the processions at the 
Mohurrum festival, when tahoots representing the tombs of the martyrs at 
Kerbela are immersed in the sea or river. 

At this time the Muhammadans enjoyed the privilege enforced by police 
regulations of stopping music in processions while passing mosques during 
the hours of prayer. 

The agitators on the approach of the Ganpati festival in September 
1894 inaugurated a Sarvajanik Ganpati or public Ganpati celebration 
providing for worship of Ganpati in places accessible to the public (it had 
till then been a domestic ceremony) and arranging that Ganpati images 
should have their melds or groups of attendants, Ine members of the m%la 
being trained in the art of fencing with sticks and other physical exercises. 

During the 10 da3^s’ celebration of the festival bands of young men paraded 
the streets of Poona singing verses calculated to intensify the feelings against 
Muhammadans and Government, At the same time leaflets were 
circulated by schoolboys and others broadcast through the city calling the 
Hindus to arms, urging the Marathas to rebel as Sivaji did, declaring that 
the dagger of subjection to foreign rule penetrated the bosom of. all, and 
urging that a religious outbreak shouldi be made the first step towards the 
overthrow of the alien power. Ganpati processions were naturally followed 
by disturbances. On one occasion the police came in conflict with a mela 
estimated at from 50 to 70 men which deliberately provoked disorder by 
passing in procession a mosque in which a Muhammadan religious gathering 
was assembled. 

\ 

About the time of the Ganpati disturbances in Poona ^ the attention 
of the public had been drawn to the fact that the tomb of the Maratha leader 
Sivaji was suffering from neglect. Steps were taken in Poona to revive the 
memory^ of Sivaji hy holding festivals in celebration of his birth and his 
coronation. The first coronation festival was in June 1895. The festival 
became an annual observance at which stirring speeches were delivered, 
recalling the prowess of the leader who revolted against the foreign domin-' 
ation of the Muhammadans. The application of the moral derived from 
Sivaji's successful struggle against the Muhammadans to the present condi- 
tion of India under British rule was a natural and easy step. 

2. At this time Damodar and Balkrishna Chapekar, Chitpavan thb chapeva 
Brahmins in Poona, formed a society for physical and military training which 
they called the Society for the removal of obstacles to the Hindu Religion."’ 

The spirit by which they were actuated will appear from the following sloks 
orwerses recited by the Chapekars at the Sivaji and Ganpati festivals : — 

Sivaji Slols, 

Merely reciting Sivaji's story like a lord does not secure independence: it is 
necessary to be prompt in engaging in desperate enterprises like Sivaji and Baji: 
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fits at Poona 
1887.' Rand 
»der. The 
ssari ”^and 
first 

secutlon of 
K Tilak. 


ImoTving, you good people should take up swords and shields at all events 
out off countless heads of enemies. Listen. We shall risk our lives on the battlenela 
.in a national war; we shall shed upon* the earth the life-blood of the enemies Y, 
destroy our, religion; , we shall die after killing only, while you will hear the story like 
women.. .v.' . ' ^ ! 

Gan^aii SloJss, 

\ Alas, you are not asha'med to Remain- inseryitude; try therefore to commit sui- 
cide;'alas, like butchers, the wicked in their .monstrous atrocity kill calves and kine; 
free her (the cow) from her, trouble; die, but kill the English; do not remain idle 
or thereby burden the earth; this is called Hindustan, how is it that the English rule, 
here?*” ' ‘ ' 

3. In the year 1897, when the devastation caused by the plague led to 
the "institution of house-to-house visitations and the compulsory evacuation 
of. plague-infected houses in Poona, much alarm and resentment was aroused. 
On the 4th of May Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Chitpavan Brahmin, published 
an^ article in his paper, the Kesari (the most influential Marathi paper in 
Western India), imputing not merely to subordinate oificials but to the 
Government itself a deliberate direction to oppress the people. He described 
Mr. Rand, Plague Commissioner, as tyrannical and stated that the Govern- 
ment was practising oppression. It was useless to petition the Supreme 
Government, as from it the orders for oppression had emanated. 

On the 15th June 1897 the Kesari gave an account of the proceed- 
ings at the Sivaji coronation festival held on the 12th of June and also 
published certain metrical paragraphs entitled “ Sivaji^s utterance's.*' One 
of the speakers at the festival was reported to have said : f “ Every Hindu; 
everjr Maratha, to whatever party he may belong, must rejoice at this 
Sivaji festival. We all are striving to gain our lost independence, and this 
terrible load is to be uplifted by us all in combination. It will never be 
proper to place obstacles in the way of any person, who, with a true mind, 
follows the path of uplifting this burden in the manner he deems fit. Our 
mutual dissensions impede our progress greatly. . If anyone be crushing: 
down the country from above, cut him off, but do not put impediments in the 
way of others. . . . All occasions like the present festival which tend to 

unite the whole country must be welcome.” Another speaker observed : 
“ T'he people -who took part in the French Revolution denied that they had 
committed murder and asserted that they Avere only removing thorns, from 
their paths. Whiy should not the same argument be applied to Maharashtra 
The President at the festival meeting, Tilak himself, said : “ Did Sivaji com- 
mit* a sin in killing Afzal IGian (the Muhammadan General) or not? The 
answer to that question can be found in .the Mahahharat itself. Srimat 
Krishna's advice in the Gita is to kill even our otyn teachers and our 
kinsmen.. No blame attaches to any person if he is ‘doing deeds Avithout 
being, actuated by a desire to reap the fruits, of his deeds. Sri Sivaji did 
nothing Avith a view to fill the void of his OAvn stomach. With benevolent 
intentions he murdered Afzal Khan for the good of others. If thieves enter* 
our bourse and we have not sufficient strength to drive them out. Ave should 
Avithout hesitation shut them up and burn, them alive. God has not con- 
ferred upon the foreigners the grant inscribed on a copper-plate of the King- 
dom of Hindusthan. The Maharaja, (Sivaji) strove to drive them away 
from the land of his birth. He did not thereby commit the sin of coveting 
, what belonged to others. Do not circumscribe your vision like a frog in a 
well; get out of the Penal Code afid enter the extremely high atmosphere 
of the Srimat Bfiagavad Gita and consider the actions of great men.”. 

The metrical paragraphs entitled Utterances of Sivaji.” Avere.a lament 
upon the oppression AvhicH he found prevailing in his native. land on awak- 
ing from the sleep of death. ; , . / ► . ’ ^ . 

The 22nd of June was tJie occasion of the celebration of the 60th 
anniversary of the coronation of Queen Victoria and it was marked on that 
night by the murder, by the brothers Chapekar, of two GoArernment officers, 
Mr., Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst, while returning from a gathering in 
celebration of the coron^ion'at Government House, Ganeshkhind, Poona. 

‘ ” Autobiography of I)ainodtti‘ Chapeknr. 

t Translated from Marathi, ' ' 



There , appears to.be no doubt that the intended, victim was Mr. Band, who 
had become unpopular owing to his being the officer charged \Yith the enforce- 
ment of measures for: the eradication of plague. The murder of Lieuten- 
ant Ayerst was apparently an accident' Damodar' Chapekar was tried 
and convicted of the double murder on the 22nd June.' In a long autobio- 
graphical essay written by him while in jail he stated that he and his 
brother were the persons who had disfigured the marble statute of Queen 
Victoria in Bombay by covering it with “ in order to rejoice their Aryan 
brethren, fill the English with sorrow, and put upon themselves the brand 
of treason.’’ 

In February 1899 other members of the Chapekar Association made 
two unsuccessful attempts on the life of a Chief Constable in Poona and after- 
wards. murdered two brothers who had been rewarded by Government for 
information which led to the arrest and conviction of Damodar Chapekar, 
The result of these crimes was that four members 'of the Chapekar Associa- 
tion were hanged and one was sentenced to 10 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
There can be no doubt that the Chapekar Association was a criminal con- 
spitacy connected with the revolutionary movement in India. 

.... The publications of the Kesari of the 15th June 1897 led 
to the trial and conviction of the proprietor, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, for 
sedition, The position taken up by Tilak had been one of casuistical 
apology for political assassination. It will be seen that afterwards the same 
attitude was maintained by him at a time when younger men were openly 
disseminating incitements to political assassination. 

4. ‘The conviction of Tilak did not put an end to the attacks' of the 
•anti-British Press in Poona. In 1898 a weekly paper in Marathi was pub- 
lished in Poona by Shivram Mahadeo Paranjpe, also a Chitpavan Bralmin. 
On account pf its seditious tone Paranjpe was warned in 1899, and /in 1900, 
1904, 1905 and 1907 the question of prosecuting him for seditious writings 
was seriously considered. Finally in June 1908 he was prosecuted and sen- 
tenced to 19 months’ imprisonment. The article which was the subject of 
the prosecution will be referred to later in connection with other prosecu- 
tions in that year. 

Another paper edited by Chitpavan Brahmins in Poona was the Vihari. 
Criminal proceedings were successfully taken against three successive editors 
for seditious articles, appearing in 1906, 1907 and -1908. 

During the period from 1898 to 1906 the Kesari grew steadily in popular- 
ity and influence without exceeding the limits of reasonable criticism. By 
1907 its circulation had risen to 20,000 copies a week. At that time a 
favourite topic, in its columns was the alleged Russianisation of the adminis- 
tration, which must lead to Russian methods of agitation by the people. 

> . Political use continued to be made of the Ganpati and Sivaji festivals. 

5. It is necessary now to refer to certain occurrences in England 
-between the date of the Rand murder and the next outbreak of political crime 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Rand murder in 1897 had,' we have seen, 
resulted in the conviction of the murderers and the issue of Kesari of 
the 15th of June in that year had resulted in tie conviction of the proprietor, 
Tilak. In addition to this, two well-known citizens of Poona belonging to 
the Natu family had been deported under Regulation XXV of 1827 for 
reasons of State in connection with the disorders ih Poona of that year. 

Shortly after these events, one Shyamaji Krishnavarma, a’ native 
of Kathiawar in Western India, went from Bombay jbo London for reasons, as 
he stated in a paper subsequently published by him, not unconnected with the 
arrests which were made in connection with the Rand murder. Krishna- 
varma for some time lived in obscurity, but in January 1905 he started in 
London^ the Indm Home Rule Society, appointed himself president, and 
issued the first* number of ‘the Indian SociologiH, a penny monthly, as, the 
organ of his society. In that paper he describes the society as having ’ the 
object of securing. Home Rule for India and carrying on a genuine Indian 
prop^anda in England by all practicable means. In December 1905 
Krishna varma announced that he proposed to. establish six lectureships of 
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Rs, 1,000 each for enabling authors, journalists and other qualified Indians 
to visit Europe, America and other parts of the world beyond^ the limits of 
India so as to equip themselves efficiently for the work of spreading among the 
people of India a knowledge of freedom and national unity. He also 
published a letter from S. R. Rana of Paris (another Indian), who offered 
three travelling scholarships of Rs. 2,000 to be called after Rana Pertab 
Singh, Sivaji, and some distinguished Muhammadan ruler. 

6. By means of these offers Krishnavarma collected in London some 
recruits, amongst whom was Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, a Chitpavan Brah- 
min, then aged about 22, who had been educated at the Eergusson College, 
Poona, and obtained a B.A. degree from the Bombay University. He was 
a native of the Nasik district in the Bombay Presidency. Nasik is one of 
the holy cities of Western India and it became a centre of Brahmin disaffec- 
tion. Before leaving India Vinayak Savarkar liad been drawn into a move- 
ment initiated early in 1905 by a person styling himself Mahatma Sri 
Agamya Guru Paramhansa, who toured in India delivering lectures and 
speaking fearlessly against Government, telling his audiences not to fear 
Government. As part of the movement, a number of students early in 1906 
started in Poona a society which elected Vinayak Savarkar as their leader 
and invited him to Poona to meet the Mahatma. Savarkar attended a meet- 
ing on the 23rd February and suggested that a committee of nine should be 
appointed to carry out the objects of the movement. A committee was accord- 
ingly elected, of which most of the members had at one time or other 
belonged to the Fergusson College in Poona, where Vinayak had been edu- 
cated. The Mahatma at this meeting advised the raising of funds by a con- 
tribution of one anna from every person for the purposes of the society and 
said he would advise how it should be utilised when a sufficient amount had 
been collected. Vinayak Savarkar having left India in June 1906, the so- 
ciety appears to have come to an end, though certain of its members sub- 
sequendy joined the Abhinav Bharat Society founded by Ganesh, Vinai^ak 
Savarkar’s elder brother, of which more vdll be heard later. At the time 
of his departure from India, Savarkar and his brother were the leaders of 
an association known as the Mitra Mela, started about 1899 in connection 
with the Ganpati celebrations, and Ganesh Savarkar supervised the teach- 
ing of drill, physical exercises and fencing to the members in Nasik. 

, 7. During the year 1906 and the following year, the India House in 
London which had been opened by Krishnavarma became notorious as a centre 
of sedition, and in July 1907 a question was put in the House of Commons 
inquiring whether Government proposed to take any action against Krishna- 
varma. Soon after and probably in consequence of this inquiry he left for 
Paris and took up his residence there. In Paris he continued the campaign 
of sedition with a freer hand, but still had his paper, the Indian Soc^otog^H, 
printed in Ei^lmd. The printer was prosecuted and convicted in July 
1909. The printing was then taken up by another person who was prose- 
cuted and convicted in September 1909 and sentenced to a yearns imprison- 
ment. After that the paper was printed in Paris. Krishnavarma con- 
tinued to keep in touch with the India House and controlled the work done 
bhere through S. R. Rana of Paris, who frequently visited London for the 
purpose In December 1907 the following passage appeared in the Indian 
SociQlog%8t : — “ It ^eems that any agitation in India must be carried on 
secretly and that the only methods which can bring tlie English Government 
to its senses are the Russian methods vigorously and incessantly applied 
until the English relax their tyranny and are driven out of the country! 
No one can foresee what rule will be laid down or line of action defined for 
any particular course. That will probably depend on local conditions and 
eircumsl^nces, but it is likelv that as a general principle the Russian method 
will begin with Indian officials rather than European.’’ 

8. On the 30th of April 1908 there occurred in Bengal the shocking 
murder of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy by Khudiram Basu, who threw a bomb into 
their carriage at Muzaffarpur,^ believing it to be that of Mr. Kingsford, an 
unpopular Magistrate. 


See paragraph 37. 



Aniolig those, who united to excuse the murderer and to praise the bomb as 
a weapon of offence against unpopular officials was Tilak. For two articles in 
the Kesari published in May and June 1908 in connection with the Muzaffar- 
pur murders he was convicted and sentenced to six years' imprisonment. 

In another article, published in the Kesaii on the 22nd of June of the 
same year we find '' From the murder of Mr. Rand on the night of the 
Jubilee in the year 1897 till the explosion of the bomb at Muzaffarpur/no act 
worth naming and fixing closety the attention of the official class took place 
at the hands of the subjects. There is considerable difference between the 
murders of 1897 and the bomb outrage of Bengal. Considering the matter 
from the point of view of daring and skilled execution, the Chapekar 
brothers take a higher rank than members of the bomb party in Bengal. 
Considering the ends and the means, the Bengalis must be' given the greater ■ 
commendation. Neither the Chapekars nor the Bengali bomb-throwers * 
committed murders for retaliating the oppression practised upon themselves; 
hatred between individuals or private quarrels or disputes 'were not ^ the 
cause of these murders. These murders haVe assumed a different aspect from 
ordinary murders owing to the supposition^ on the pail) of the perpetrators 
that they were doing a. sort of beneficent act. Even, though the causes 
inspiring the commission of these murders be out of the common, the causes of 
the Bengali bomb are particularly subtle. In the year 1897 the Poona-ites 
were subjected to oppression at the time of the plague and the exasperation 
produced by that oppression had not exclusively a political aspect. That 
the very system of administration is bad, and that, unless the authorities are 
singled out and individually terrorised, they would not consent to change the 
system, this sort of important question was not before the eyes of the Chapekar 
brothers. Their aim was specially directed towards the oppression 
consequent upon the plague, that is to say, towards the particular act. The 
Bengali bombs had of course their eyes upon a more extensive plain brought 
into view by the partition of Bengal. Moreover, a pistol or a musket is an 
old weapon, while the bomb is the latest discovery of the Western scientist. 

. . . * . Tt was the Western science itself that created new guns, new 

muskets, and new* ammunition; and it was the Westerner's science itself 
that created the bomb. . . . The military strength of no government is 

destroyed by bombs ; the bomb has not the power of crippling the' power of an 
army, nor does the bomb possess the strength to change the current of military 
strength, but owing to the bomb the attention of Government is attracted 
towards the disorder which prevails owing to the pride of military’' strength.'' 

9. On the 8th of July 1908 Paranjpe was convicted in the Bombay 
High Court of seditious libel in his paper, the Kal, for an article relating to 
the Muzaffarpur murders, couched in the same tone of apologj^ for, if not 
approval of, the crime, which characterised the articles in the Kesari^ The 
following is a passage from the article in the Kal People are prepared 
lo do anything for the sake of swarajya and they no longer sing the glories 
of British rule. They have no dread of British power. It is simply a ques- 
tion of sheer brute force. Bomb-throwing in India is different from bomb- 
throwing in Russia. Many of the Russians side vrith their Government 
against mese bomb-throwers, but it is doubtful whether much s}Tnpathy will 
be found in India. ' If even in such circumstances Russia got the Duma, a 
fortiori Indian is bound to get swarajya. It is quite unjustifiable to call the 
bomb-throwers in India anarchists. Setting aside the question \vhether 
bomb-throwing is justifiable or not, Indians are not trjdng to promote dis- 
order but to obtain swarajya.*' 

10. In May 1908 the Indian Mutiny was celebrated at< tlie India 
House; invitation cards were issued and it was attended by nearly ido 
Indian students, who had travelled from all parts of the United Kingdom to 
be present, and shortly afterwards India was visited with a leaflet entitled 

Oh Martyrs," in celebration of the murders of the memorable year 1857,i 
the first commemoration of the War of Indian Independence. * The leaflet 
was printed in French type and was no doubt issued with the -knowledge 
of Krishnavarma. Some of the copies sent to a college in Madras 
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were wrapped in a part of the London Daily News, indicating that they had 
been distributed from London. Copies of this leaflet and of another entitled 
Grave Warning '' were presented gratis to visitors at India House; who 
were invited to take them and send them to their friends in India. In this 
year also the policy of assassinations was advocated at regular Sunday meet- 
ings at the India House. 

In June 1908 a Hindu studying at London University gave a lecture at 
India House/on the making of bombs justifying their use and explaining 
what ingredients were required. He said to his hearers : When one of 
you is prep&ed to use a bomb at the risk of his life, let him come to me and 
I will give full particulars/" 

{ rtiupderofsir , 'll. In 1^9 Vina'yak Savarkar rose to the position of ‘ acknowledged 
I Wynie. leader at the India House and it became the fashion to read at Sunday meet- 

* ings passages from the book on the Indian Mutiny pr^ared by - SaVarkar, 

styled The Indian War of Independence, 1857, by an Indian Nationalist."" 
In this year members of the India House began to practise revolver-shooting 
at a range in London, and on the 1st July 1909 one of the young men con- 
nected with the India House named Madan Lai Dhingra assassinated Colonel 
Sir William Curzon Wyllie, Political A.D.C. at the India Office, at a 
gathering at the Imperial Institute in London. 

sanesii 12. About the same time Ganesh Savarkar, the elder brother of Vinayak, 

8avarkar*b vvas convicted in Nasik upon a charge of abetment of waging war against 
It Nasik!" under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code. His offences con- 

sisted chiefly of a series of inflammatory^ verses published early in 1908 under 
the title of Laghu AbJdnav Bharat MUa^' In disposing of the case in 
the Bombay Hign Court, a Marathi-speaking Judge thus characterised the 
nature of the publication : “ The writer"s main object is to preach war against 
the present Government in the names of certain gods of the Hindus and cer- 
tain warriors such as Sivaji. These names are a mere pretext for the 
text, which is, ' Take up the sword and destroy the Government because it 
IS foreign and oppressive," For the purpose of finding the motive and 
N intention of the writer it is unnecessary to import into the interpretation of 

the poems sentiments or ideas borrowed from the Bhngavad GUaf' The 
poems afford their own interpretation and no one who knows iMarathi can or 
will understand them as preaching anything but war against the British 
Government."" 

Ganesh Savarkar was convicted and sentenced to transportation on the 9th 
June 1909 and a cable message was at once sent from Nasik to Vinayak, 
telling him of the sentence. At the usual Sunday meeting of the India House 
on the 20th June Vinayak Savarkar was especially violent and repeated his 
oath to wrealc his vengeance on the English. Whether the sequence between 
the conviction of Ganesh Savarkar and the murder' of Colonel Sir William 
Curzon Wyllie was more than a mere sequence in point of time hafe not been 
established. A statement of Dhingra"s reasons for committing this crime ‘ 
was found in his pocket when he was arrested. It was afterwards printed as 
a leaflet and posted by the India House group in large quantities to India. 
The first par^raph was as follows : “ I attempted to shed English blood 
intentionally and of purpose as an humble protest against the inhuman 
transportations and hangings of Indian youths."" 


1 Thfi murdgr of 
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13. In February of that year Vinayak Savarkar, who had obtained 
from Paris a parcel of 20 Browning automatic pistols with ammunition, sent 
them out to Bombay concealed in Sie false bottom of a box forming part of 
ihe luggage of one Chatrabhuj Amin, who had been employed as cook at 
the India House. Chatrabhuj arrived in Bombay on the 6th of March, about 
a week after the arrest of Ganesh Savarkar. Hefore his arrest on the 28th 


Fe))ruary Ganesh had informed a friend that the pistols were on their way. 
The house of Ganesh Savarkar at Nasik was searched on the 2nd March 
and among the documents found concealed in the eaves were 60 pages of 
closely typed matter in English, which proved to be a copy of the same Bomb 
Manual of which a cyclostyled copy was found in the Maniktala Garden in 


/ 


Bhagavad Gita. See pata^raph 24. 



Calcuttaj^ to which reference is made in the Bengal chapter* of /this report, 
bavarkar s copy was, more complete than the Maniktala Garden copy, as /'it 
cont^ned 45 sketches of bombs, mines and buildings to illustrate the tebct. 

n had been to commit 

Ganesh for trial was Mr. Jackson, a very popular officer, widely Imown for . 
nis s^pathy and knowledge of Hindu custom and sentiment. His murder 
was, however, decided on by the associates of Ganesh Savarkar as, a punish- 
ment for the fate which bad befallen Ganesh. None of them were bold 
^ deed themselves, so a young Brahmin from Aurangabad in 

the Deccan was brought down to Nasik for the purpose and on the 21st of 
December 1909 Mr. Jackson "was shot dead at a farewell party given in his 
honour at the theatre with one of the Bro^vning pistols which had been sent 
out by Vinayak. , . 

This crime was at once followed by a vigorous investigation and 
many^ arrests were made and searches instituted, with the result tliat a 
conspiracy was disclosed which had not come to light during the proceedings 
against Ganesh Savarkar. For the m*urder of Mr. Jackson seven men, all 
Chitpavan Brahmins, were brought to justice and three of them were executed. 

14. For what is known as the Nasik conspiracy 38 men, all but one of 
whom were Brahmins and most of whom were Chitpavans, were put on their 
trial; 27 of them were found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment. 

The evidence in this trial showed that the Mitra Mela at Nasik, 
which has already been referred to, had, before the departure of Vinayak 
Savarkar for England, developed into the Abhinav Bharat or Young India 
Society, a title probably suggested by the Young Italy of Mazzini. Its 
objects were undoubtedly revolutionary. , • ’ 

^ All the witnesses who described the inner working of the Abhinav Bharat 
Society at Nasik spoke to the administration of oaths to its members, and 
certain documents found in possession of one of the accused indicated that 
the association aimed at some sort* of organization founded upon the model 
of revolutionary societies in Russia. In the search of the house of Ganesh 
Savarkar after his arrest dn 1909 a much-scored copy of Frost’s “ Secret 
Societies of the European Revolution, 1776 to 1876,” was found, in which 
is described the secret organization of the Russian nihilists consisting of 
small circles or groups affiliated^ into sections, each member knowing only 
the members of the group to which he belonged. In accordance apparently 
with this scheme the Nasik conspirac}^ involved the existence of various small 
groups of young men working for the same object and drawing weapons from 
the same source without personal acquaintance with the members of other 
gioups. While in England Vinayak Savarkar completed a Marathi version 
ot the autobiography of Mazzini with an introduction summarising his 
' political teaching. It was sent out by him to his brother Ganesh, who had it 

issued ^ press in Poona, an edition of 2,000 copies being printed in 

April 1907. ' ‘ i- » r 

The introduction emphasised the importance of elevating politics to the 
.rank of religion and argued that Ram Das, the saint of the Maharashtra in 
the time of Sivaji, possessed the same spiritual essence as Mazzini under a 
dinerent name. - It pointed out how Mazzini relied upon the youth of the 
^untry to obtain independence and then proceeded to dilate upon his twd' 
fold programme of instruction and war. The suggested methods of prepara- 
tion for war were the purchase and storing of weapons in' neighbourins* 
countries to be used when opportunity should occur; the opening oi many very 
small but secret, factories at some distance from one another for the' manu- 
facture of weapons clandestinely in the country seeking independence* dnS 
the purchase by secret societies of weapons from other countries to be secretly 
imported in merchant ships. . 

The eyidence also disclosed that in August and September 1908 Vinavak 
was occupied with other associates at the- India House in manifolding a 
number of typed copies of , a work dealing with the preparation of bombs and 
dangerous explosives sui^ble for anarchical outrages. Many of these were 

fn I”®*' 0“ o* ae mils wS toml 

in the search of Ganesh Savarkar s house as already mentioned* another 
in' the possession of Tikhe, whose residence was in the Hyderabad State , , 
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aMbugh a 'member of , the Nasik^. society. , .^bthbr.copy 

upon,ttie pbrsoii of one'Chanjeri ~Rao,>ylao had received it .frothy 4 

London and >yas' arrested on arrival in Bombay , in 19l5. .Chanjeri Eao had 
also in his poWessidn several copies entrusted to him by Vinayakof .a pamphlet 
styled '*' Baiide in ..praise of Dliingra, the assassin of Sir Ciirzon ? 

Wyllie. ' This pamphlet krongly advocated political assassination in India. 
The Tollo-vving are some of the maxims contained in it:^ — “ Terfdrise the 
officials, English and fndian, and the collapse of the whole machinery, of 
oppression is not very far. The persistent execution of the poHcy that has 
been so gloriously inaugurated by Kliudirara Basu, Kanai Lhl Datta and other 
martyrs will soon cripple the British Government in India. ^ This campaign - 
of separate assassinations 4s the best conceivable method of paralysing the 
bureaucracy* and of arousing the people. The initial stage of the revolution 
is marked by the policy of separate assassinations.’^ , . . 

The evidence disclosed that the Abhinav jSharat Society in Nasik had 
members in various parts of. Western India. Those convicted included 
residents of Bombay, Nasik, .I^oona., Pen, Aurangabad and Hyderabad. . . . 

. 15. 'The investigations of the police also led to the discovery of corre- 
spondence of Ganesn Savarkar and a man named Joshi in I^asik with' 
conspirators in the' Gwalior State, of which the ruler is His Highness the 
Maharaja Scindhia, descended from one of the great Maratha chieftains. 
This discovery led to the pi^osecution by the Gwalior State, in a State' Tri- 
bunal constituted for the purpose, of 22 Brahmins, members of a revolution- 
ary society styled the Nav Bharat Society, and of 19 other Brahmins as mem- 
bers of the Abhinav Bharat Society. In each case many of the accused were 
found guilty and sentenced to punishment. - 

. In section 4 of the rules of the G;walior Nav Bharat Society the follow- 
ing, passage occurs.:^'* There are two ways of carrying out the advice of 
obtaining liberty, education and agitation. Education includes sxvddeslii, 
boycott, national education, entire abstinence from liquor, I'eligious ■ festivi- 
ties, lectures, libraries, etc., while agitation includes target-shooting, sword 
exercise, preparation of bombs, dynamite, procuring revolvers, learning and 
c4:eaehing the use of* weapons and missiles. Should an occasion for a general 
.rising in any province at a proper time arise, all should help that cause' and 
attain liberty. We are fully confident that the Aryan land is quite able to 
’ recover ! ts independence. In order to face the yellow peiil we shall have 
.to, be. doubly prepared because the red peril is just rising on oUr breaj 5 L 
.Confidence itself is a means to shake oft' servitude*,' we are fully convinced 
that if 30 crores of people are prepared to fight, none can thwart' them in 
their, desire. First, education will be given to prepare the mind, and then 
a rebellion raised; the war of independence will be carried on by resorting to 
cunning and craft.” 

16. In Ahmedabad, the chief city, of Gujerath in the north' of the% 
Bombay Presidency, an event- occurred in November 1909 tvhich* indicated 
that there were, revolutionaries in .that place also. During the visit of the 
Viceroy, Lord Minto, to Ahmedabad, when he and Lady Mirito were driv- 
ing in a carriage with outriders, something was thrown af the carriage from 
the. crowd, and subsequently two cocoanut bombs were- discovered on the 
road; one of which exploded and blew off the hand of the finder. 

17. During 1910 a conspiracy of the sanie type as the Nasik conspiracy 
came to light in Satara district. Three Brahmin ' 3 muths, two belonging to 
Aundh and one -tO ' Kolapur, were charged with conspiracy to wage war. 
The evidence showed the establishment of a secret society at Satara in 1907 
for the purpose of .effecting the liberty of the countiyl It was a branch of 
the Abhinav Bharat founded by Ganesh and Vinayak Savarkar.- Oiie of 
the- abcused was’ found to have been experimenting in the preparation of 
bombs and to be' in possession of . literature of a revolutionary character. 
All the accused were convicted and sentenced tx> imprisonment.. 

,18. In September 1914, two persons, a Maratha. and .a Brahmin, in 
P.oqha were found in possession of a printing press with Marathi type .with 
which a quantity of seditious pamphlets had been printed, including concise 
bomb formulae for the preparation of cocoanut bombs. 
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^For more than a year they had been gosting and dicsseminating.juimbers 
of copies of^hese productions, many of them to addresses at the Fergussjn, 

Science and Agricultural Colleges in Poona. They had primed four 
“ Liberty ” leaflets of the usual extravagant and inflammatory description 
Tlie fourth was about to be distributed, when the press was found by the 
police. One of the documents posted by the accused was dated the 1st Jan- 
uary 1913, just after the bomb outrage in Delhi, when Lord Hardinge was 
wounded. In place of signature it bore the words '* Bengal Revolution- 
aries ’’ and it was styled A call to Maharashtra brethren,’’ asking why they 
were sitting quiet. Had they given up attempts for winning liberty i\s soon 
as a few patriot stars that shone in ^iaharashtra two years back had set ? 

The whole country was in hope that Maharashtra wculd be reno^vned for 
some special achievement; was the hope to prove fruitless? The whole 
country from the bridge of Rama to the Himalayas had become exasperated 
and the day (1st January 1913) was the auspicious time for tlie whole riation 
to become bound by unity. 

19. Before stating our conclusions a few words are necessary on the The positioR et 
' position of the Chitpavan Brahmins in Western India at the present time. 

Poona has remained their headquarters. They have continuously shown * * ' ^ 
high intellectual capacity. They have furnished the Bombay Presidency 
with its two best political thinkers, Ranade and Gt)khal^ and the Poona 
Press with its most influential journalists, Tilak and Paranjpe. They have 
-provided Western India with many most efficient teachers and officials. 1 f 
a comparatively small body of impressionable young men of this community 
have imbibed revolutionary ideas and carried their ideas to th.3 point of poli- 
tical assassination, it must not therefore be supposed that the community as 
a whole is disaffected. 

20. The foregoing account of revolutionary activity in Bombay leads conciu»ioni. 
us to the following conclusions as to the nature and extent of the criminal 
conspiracies connected with it. 

All the conspii^acies were Brahmin and mostly Chitpavan. 

The Chapekars and their associates were ultra-orthodox. and, perhaps 
consequently, anti-Muhammadan and anti-British. They had no definite poli- 
tical aims, but were daring in the achievement of any outrage which they con- 
ceived could prove their hatred of the British or satisfy their desire to punish 
supposed oppression. 

Their principal crime, the Rand murder, was effected at a time wl'cn 
Tilak, the most prominent journalist in the Deccan, was publishing incite- 
ments to his countrymen to strike a blow for indep ndence and disiTgai’d 
the limitations of the Penal Code. 

The Savarkar conspiracy at Nasik and the other smaller p'lots wliich 
were mere eddies spreading from the same centre vrere the result of some- 
what similar causes. 

As a primary exciting cause we must point to the virulent anti-British 
writings of the Chitpavan Press in Poona appealing both to religious and 
racial sentiment. It would have been surprising if impressionable 3 ’ouths 
cf that community had not under the influence of such teachings conceived 
designs for ending the alien rule in India by violence. The leader of Poona 
Extremists was Tilak, but the younger men who imbibed the teacliing of 
the Extremist Press were prepared to go further than Tilak, For them^ the 
Sava-rkar l)rothers provided suitable literatuie wffiich illuminated the road 
to political assassination. For this class of crime, as we have seen, Tilak’s 
paper 3 vas quick to furnish apology if not actual encouragement. 

The Savarkar conspiracy, in so far as it was not Chitpavan, was negli- 
gible. Few names from any other community are to be found in the records 
of political crime in Western India. The conspiracy and its offshoots wei'e 
therefore within a fairly manageable compass and Ihei'e are no indications 
of contact with any criminal conspiracj’' in Bengal or other parts of India, 

The only outside group of conspirators who w’ere in any way responsible for 
the Nasik rnurder were the Indian plottei‘s in Paris who furnislied Savarkar 
with, the pistols with which the murderers were armed. There is reason 
to believe that the Paris sfroup also instigated the Tinnevelly murder, which 
will he discussed in ttie cnapter relating to Madras. 
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Tilak^ft attitude 
in 1914. 


21, Before closing this chapter attention must be drawn to a statement 
of his views by Tilak in August 1914 after the expiry of his term of 
imprisonment in which he disclaimed hostility to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and condemned the acts of violence vdiicb had been committed in 
different parts of India. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF A REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN 

BENGAL. 

22. In order to appreciate correctly the nature and extent of the move- 

ment which within the last ten years has produced a series of violent crimes in ghosh. 
Bengal, we must understand* the influences which gave birth to that move- 
ment and the circumstances in which it was launched. 

In the year 1902 Barindra Kumar Ghosh, a young Bengali Hindu, 
who had been born in England in 1880 but had been brought out to India as 
a child, arrived at Calcutta from Baroda, where he had been living with his 
brother, Arabinda Ghosh, then Vice-President of the Gaekwar^s College, 

The brothers are the sons of the late Dr. K. D. Ghosh, a medical officer in the 
service of Government. Arabinda had been educated entirely in England, 
had taken a first class in the Cambridge University Classical Tripos; and 
passing for the Indian Civil Service, had been rejected at the final examination 
for inability to ride. 

Barindra's object in returning tcBengal was, as he subsequently stated, 
to organize a revolutionary movement with the object of overturning the British 
Government in India by violent means. This object could only be attained 
after elaborate effort, of which the first stage would be secret conspiracy. It 
is probable that lie had been attracted by stories of the exploits of secret 
' ^cieties in Europe;^ and it is certain that with the idea of starting such 
organizations in Bengal he devoted himself to working among the English- 
educated class to which he belonged, the hliadralok (respectable people). He 
found among these a few associations organized for the promotion of physical 
culture. He succeeded in adding others, and in spreading revolutionary ideas 
to some small extent; but he was, on the whole, disappointed with the 
response to his efforts, and returned to Baroda in 1903, convinced that a purely 
political propaganda would not serve his purpose. 

23. The hhadralolc of Bengal have been for centuries peaceful and un- thd people 

warlike, but, rthrough the influence of the great central city of Calcutta, were ^ 

early in appreciating the advantages of Western learning. They are mainly 

Hindus and their leading castes are Brahmins, Kayasthas and Vaidyas; but 
with 'the spread of English education some other castes too have adopted 
hhadralolc ideals and modes of life. Bhadralok abound in villages as well as 
in towns, and are thus more interwoven with the landed classes than are the 
English-literate Indians of other provinces. Wherever they live or settle, 
they earnestly desire and often provide English education for their sons. 

The consequence is that a number of Anglo-vernacular schools, largely main- 
tained by private enterprise, have sprung up throughout the towns and 
villages of Bengal. No other province of India possesses a net- work of rural 
schools in which English is taught. These schools are due to the enterprise of 
the bhadralok and to the fact that, as British rule gradually spread from 
Bengal over Northern India, the scope of employment for English-educated 
Bengalis spread with it. Originally they predominated in all offices and 
higher grade schools throughout Upper India. They were also, with the 
Parsees, the first Indians to send their sons to England for education, to 
qualify for the Bar or to compete for the higher grades of the Civil and 
Medical services. When, however, similar classes in other provinces also 
acquired a working knowledge of English, the. field for Bengali enterprise 
gradually shrank. In their own province bhadralok still almost monopolise 
the clerical and subordinate administrative 'services of Government. They 


‘ In every country tliere arc plenty of secret places where arras can bo manufactured . . The 

very lar^ number of bombs wliich have been and are being manufactured in Bussia hare all been manu- 
factured in the secret* factories of the revolutionists.” — Juganiar ” of the 12th .rtticwst 1007, 
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literaif and ill-adapted _ 
SfyoShful mind to industrialf commercial or agricultural pursmte, they 
have-not succeeded in finding fresh outlets for their eneipes. rheir hold 
‘on land too has weakened owing to increasing pressure of population and 
eScSSye sub-infeudation. Altogether their economic projects have 
narrowed, and the increasing numbers who draiv fixed incomes har e felt the 
pinch of rising prices. On the other hand, the memories and associations of 
their .earlier prosperity, combined with growing contiict with Western ideas 
and standards of comfort, have raised their expectations of the pecuniary 
remimeration which should reward a laborious and, to their minds, a costly 
education. Thus as bliadralok learned in English have become more and 
more numerous, a growing number have become less and less inclined to accept 
the conditions of life in which they found themselves on reaching mnhood. 
Bhadialok have always been prominent among the supjiorters of Indian 
political movements 5 and tlieir lenders have Avntclied vitli careiul attention 
events in the world outside India. The large majority of the people of 
Bengal are not hhadralok but cultivators, and in the eastern districts mainly 
Muhammadans; but the cultivators of the province are absorbed in their own 
pursuits, in litigation, and in religious and caste observances. It v^as not to 
diem but to bis own class that Barindra appealed. When he renewed his 
efforts in IQOi, the thoughts of many members of this class had been stirred 
by various powerful influences. 

‘ 24. In 1886 had died the Bengali ascetic Rama Krishna. He Tvas 

undoubtedly a remarkable and purely religious man. He strongly defended 
Hinduism but taught that all religions were true, that all deities were mani- 
festations of the impersonal Supreme, and that Brahmin disdain of low 
castes was wrong. To him the goddess Kali was the goddess of divine 
strength, although another of her attributes is destruction. She was his 
mother and the mother of the universe. If he worshipped through idols, it 
was because he believed that these idols were filled with the presence of the 
Divinity. He taught social service as the service of humanity. He died in 
1886; and after his death his doctrines were preached by some of his disci- 
ples, the chief of whom was Narendra Nath Datta, a young hliadroloh B.A., 
subsequently famous as Swami Vivekananda. Narendra Nath Datta became 
an ascetic and attended the Parliament of Religions in Chicago as the repre- 
sentative of Hinduism. There he made a gji’eat impression and founded 
Vedanta [societies for spreading the teaching of the Hindu scriptures {Vedas)^ 
He returned to India in 1897 with a. small band of followers, and was 
acclaimed hj many educated Hindus as a saviour and prophet of their laith. 
He organized centres of philanthropic and religious effort under the super- 
vision of a Rama Krishna Mission, and carrying much further the teach- 
ings of his master, preached that Vedantism was the future religion oi the 
world, and that, although India was now subject to a foreign Power she 
must still be careful to preserve the faith of mankind. She must seek tree 
dom by the aid of the Mother of strength Vivekananda died^ in 

1902; but his writings and teachings survived him, have been popularised 
by the Rama Krishna Mission and have deeply impressed many educated 
Hindus. From much evidence before us it is apparent that this iniluence 
was perverted by Barindra and his followep in order to create an atmo- 
sphere suitable for the execution of their projects. So indeed was the 
ing of the Bhaqavad Gita or Lord’s song of the epic recited 

by Sri Krishna, the incarnation of the Preserver of the World, before the great 

long-ago battle of Kurukshetra. * , u 4 . x- 

But neither the religious teachings of Vivekananda nor the exhortations 
of Sri Krishna in the Bhago^ad GUa would have afforded so moving a text to 
preach from had not the whole world, and especially the Asiatic world, 


° “ Oh India, woiildst thou, with tliesc provisions only, scale the highest pinnacle of civilisation and 
greatness ? Wonldst thou attain, by means of thy diBgraceful cowardice, tliat freedom dcsei ved only by 
the bfave^ and heroic ? ... Oh Thou ^lotber of strength, tahe nw’ay my weaknees, take away my 

unmaiilincss, and make me a man 1 ” — Viveliananila' s ^VorkB : Part JV ^fa 1 /avaU : Memo? i at Edition • 
970-72. 
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l^een electrified and amazed by the victories of Japan over Russia at a time 
when within this country- circumstanceis occasioned by ‘certain Government 
measures specially- favoured the development of Barindra's plans* 

Early in the ^ntury Lord Curzon, then Viceroy, had introduced a Uni- 
versities Bill which provoked much controversy and was interpreted b}' 
politicians as designed to limit the numbers of Indians educated in English, 
and thus to retard national advance. In Bengal, where, as we have seen, 

English education had been largely adopted, opposition was intensely bitter; 
and while the dispute was in progress, the Government i:>rojected a parti- 
tion of the province- It was the agitation that attended and followed on 
the latter measure that brought previous discontent to a climax and aftbrded 
a much-desired opportunity to Barindra and his friends. 

25, The provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, with their seventy- the partition 
eight millions of people and their great capital city, were then a single Bengal, 
charge under a Lieutenant-Governor. Lord Curzon and his advisers felt 

that times had altered since this charge was constituted. Population had 
greatly increased; business and trade had extended; administration had 
become more complex; the educated classes had grown in numbers and had 
taken to politics. On the other hand, the Government had weakened. The 
province was undermanned; the British and Indian staff was overworked: 
administrative departments were starved; and communications were neg- 
lected. Especially were those defects prominent in the eastern districts, tne 
physical features of which are peculiar. They have thus been described by the 
Bengal District Administration Committee of 1913-14 ; “ Communications 
are more precarious, more scanty and more inefficient than those of any part 
of India known to us. Traversed by mighty rivers and tributary streams, 
visited by abundant rains, these eastern districts are mainly a water- 
country, Avhich 3 delds rich harvests of rice and jute to a teeming population, 
partly concentrated in a few towns, but mainly scattered over a number of 
villages. The villages, often close to marshes or winding along the banks 
of some tortuous stream, generally consist of scattered homesteads, built on 
whatever rising ground may be available. Often the hou)?es are hidden in 
thickets of bamboos, fruit trees and undergrowth. In the rains vast tracts 
of the country are completely submerged; the houses, each on its own plot 
of naturally or artificially raised land, stand up like islands in the flood; 
and onty a few of the more important roads are out of water. Boats are 
the ordinary means of transit, and markets spring up on the banks of 
waterways.^’ 

" A project for dividing the provinces into two charges was vehementl}’^ 
discussed during the' last two years of Lord Curzon’s Vicero 3 ^alty. The 
Government of India held that «3ome such arrangement was imperative, but 
the Calcutta political leaders were strongly opposed to an 3 ’' division of Bengal 
proper. When the Government pressed this division in the cause of admin- 
istrative efficiency and convenience, Hindu politicians and newspapers 
preached far and wide that Bengali interests would seriously suffer and 
Bengali nationality would be divided. Lord Curzon visited the eastern 
districts. After much consideration he decided that there was no substance 
in this objection, and that the contemplated division must be made. The 
partition was announced in July 1905 and was carried out in the following 
October, when the two new provinces of Western Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam started on their short-lived career. ' ’ 

26. The politicians, however, decided not to abandon hope. Through The subsequent 
^the volume and intensity of a general and thoroughly organized movement, it 

might still be possible to procure a reversal of the obnoxious measure. An 
agitation of unparalleled bitterness was started in both provinces and especi- 
ally in the eastern. It was proclaimed through newspapers, pamphlets and 
orators that Bengal was a motherland once rich and famous now dismem- 
bered: she had been torn in two despite the protests of her children. These 
must make their voices heard by the British public through a boycott of 
British goods. They must earnestly set to work to manufacture their own 
goods. The more violent spirits went further. They constrasted Bengali 
acceptance of this insult with the brilliant valour sho'VTO by Japan against 
^ one of the proudest of European nations. ^ Had Bengalis "no religion, no 
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patriotism ? Let them I'eniember their Mother Kali, the goddess of strength ! 
Let them improve their own strength! Let them also think of the great 
deeds of the Maratha hero Sivaji I Let them retaliate cn the foreign Govern- 
ment in the most effective way possible by boycotting foreign goods! Let 
them make their own goods! 

The cult of Sivaji was imported from Bombay but took little root, 
alth^ough B. G. Tilak'-^ himself visited Calcutta and said at a Sivaji festival 
that the great Maratha would yet come and lead Indians to glory and pros- 
perity*t A song, however, which 'was extracted from a popular Bengali 
novel, has since become famous as “ Bande Mataram '' (Hail to thee, Oh 
Mother!’" or as now generally translated, “Hail Motherland I”). The 
novel had been written many years previously, and the song hitherto had 
excited no particular emotion, but now gradually it was raised to the rank 
of a national anthem. The boycott was preachecJ in towns and villages. It 
wai3 to be carried out hj persuasion through the agency of schoolboys and 
students enlisted for the purpose. For the production of indigenous goods, 
swades^lii (indigenous) enterprises were hastily started and attracted sym- 
pathy from some persons unconnected with politics. 

The agitation was Hindu and drew its strengtii from the bhadralok. 
It was keenly resented by the Muhammadans, who form the majority of the 
inhabitants of Eastern Bengal; and thus throughout the year 1906-07, Hindu 
and Muhammadan relations became exceedingly strained in that province. 
The boycott and the consequent picketing of shops students and school- 
boys led inevitably to frequent disturbances. In both Bengals it was fre- 
quently asserted .and sometimes believed that Government was setting the 
Muhammadans against the Hindus. Educated Hindu feeling reached a 
■ remarkable intensity of bitterness. 

27. The partition agitation was beginning when Barindra returned to 
Calcutta in 1904 to reopen his campaign. He was young himself and he 
addressed his appeal mainly to uncritical and emotional youths already 
stirred to unwonted depths and enlisted in a popular political cause. It is 
important to hear from himself an account of his motives and metliods. He 
said before a Magistrate on the 22nd of May 1908 that at Baroda he devoted 
himself “ to the study of histor}^ and political literature.'" “ After being 
there a year,” he continued, “ I came back to Bengal with the idea of preaching 
the cause of independence as a political missionary. I moved from district to 
district, and started gymnaniums. There young men were brought logether to 
learn physical exercises and study politics. 1 went on preaching the cause 
of independence for nearly two years. By that time I had been through 
almost all the districts of Bengal. I got tired of it, and went back to Baroda 
and studied for a year. I then returned to Bengal, convinced that a purely 
political propaganda would not do for the country, and that people must be 
trained up spiritually to face dangers. I had an idea of starting a religious 
institution. By that time the swadesM and boycott agitation had begun. I 
thought of taking men under my own instruction to teach them, and so I 
began to collect this band which have been arrested. With my friend 
Abinash Bhattacharji and Bhupendra Nath Datta I slatted the Jugantar 
newspaper. W^e managed it for nearly one and a half years and then gave 
it over to the present managers. After I gave it up I took again to the 
recruiting. I collected together 14 or 15 young men from about tlie begin- 
ning of 1907 till now (1908). I educated the boys in religious books and 
politics. We are always thinking of a far-off revolution and wish to be 
ready for it, so we were collecting weapons in small quantities. Altogether 
I have collected 11 revolvers, 4 rifles and 1 gun. Among other young men 
who came to be admitted to our circle was Uliaskar Datta. He said that, as 
he wanted to come among us and be useful, he had learnt the preparation of 
explosives. He had a small laboratory in his house without his father’s 
knowledge and he experimented there. I never saw it. He told me of it. 
With his help we began preparing explosives in small ^ quantities in the 
,garden-house at 32, Muraripukur Road. In the meantime another friend 


^ See paragifiphs 3, 8, 21. 
f See the henpalee spoper of 8tli June 1 OOG. 
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of ours, Hem Chandra Das, after, I think, selling part of his property, went 
to Paris to learn mechanics, and, if possible, explosives. When he came back 
he joined Ullaskar Datta in preparing explosives and bombs. We never 
believed that political murder will bring independence. We do it because we 
helieve the people want it.'' Previously, when asked what certain people 
were doing in his house when he was arrested, Barindra had said : “ They 
are being instructed by me and Upendra Nath in religious and political 
books/' 

The ideas which prompted the early revolutionary efforts were further 
explained by some of bis associates. In the statement of Upendra Nath 
Banarji we read : As I thought that some people of India would not be 
made to do any work except through religion, I wanted the help of some . 
sadTius (religious ascetics). Failing sadhus I fell back upon schoolboys and 
collected them to give them religious, moral and political education. Since 
then I have been mainty engaged in teaching boys about the state of our coun- 
try and the need of independence, and that the only way left us is to fight 
for independence and to start secret societies in different parts of the coun- 
try to propagate ideas and collect arms and rise in rebellion when the time 
shall be ripe. I knew that Barindra, Ullaskar and Hem were engaged in 
manufacturing bombs with a view to do away with the lives of those Govern- 
ment officials who by repressive measures hampered our work, viz., the Lieut- 
enant-Governor and Mr. Kingsford.” Hrisbikesh Kanjilal said on the 
11th of May 1908 : “ I am a teacher by occupation. ... At Chander- 
magore Upen showed me a few copies of the J^tganiar and I studied them. 

I decided that we must secure the political independence of our countr}^ and 
I asked Upen to enquire in the Jugantar office whether there was really such 
organization to free our country from the foreign yoke, in Calcutta. Next 
day I went to Chatra and I resolved to get a post in the Education Department 
so that I might preach to young boys the idea that it was by hypocrisy and 
everlasting duplicity the English had conquered our country, and I got a post 
in the Bhadreswar High English School." Another associate said : “ When 
the Government at the time of partition refused to listen to our petition we 
^ tried to have swaraj (self-government). My heart was touched by reading the 
Jugantar newspaper." 

It is important to note that the confessions from which the above state- 
ments have been extracted were held by the Chief Justice of Bengal to be free 
from “-the slightest apprehension of sinister influence or pressure." We 
may therefore safely conclude that the object of Barindra and his associates 
was to persuade the English -educated youths of Bengal that the British Gov- 
ernment was founded on fraud and oppression, that religion and history 
dictated its removal. Ultimately the British must be expelled from the coun- 
try. In the meantime by religious, athletic, educational discipline, a fanati- 
cal organization must be created which would develop its inspiration by 
murders of officials, and, as we shall see later, would finance and arm itself 
largely by the plunder of peaceable Indian folk justified by the most cynical 
reasoning. 

28. It was obvious that, in a country where men, as a rule, incline to 
the callings of their fathers, it would be difficult to pervert the sons of 
lawyers, clerks, schoolmasters and tradesmen into gangs of murderers. It was 
equally clear that such perversion would not bd effected merely by calling 
assassinations “ violent enterprises " or by asserting that a peaceable and 
law-abiding people, who had only a few years before entirel}^ declined to 
respond ip revolutionary appeals, had begun to thirst for The blood of officials. 
Persevering, sustained and extraordinary methods were requisite if the 
desired objective was ever to be reached. We will now see that such methods 
were employed. 

29. The associates formed a body called the Anusilan Samiti (society for 
the promotion of culture and training). One of these societies was soon in 
working order at Calcutta, the capital of Western, and another at Dacca, 
the capital of Eastern, Bengal. They extended their ramifications in all 
directions. At one time the Dacca society had 600 branches in towns and 
villages. Beside these societies other less formal groups collected; but all 
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were inspired ,by the same seditious principles, and united in creating’ an 
atmosphere which would swell , their ranks and facilitate their operations. 
The atmosphere was to be created by ‘‘building up ” public opinion by means 
of newspapers, songs and literature, preaching, secret meetings and associa- 
tions. “ Unrest ” must be created. Welcome therefore unrest, “ whose 
historical name is revolt There was ^unfortunately already more than 
enough unrest in both Bengals, but something far more violent and durable 
was desired by Barindra and his friends. Arabinda Ghosh had joined him 
from Baroda; and the brothers with their immediate followers started various 
newspapers the most popular of which, published in fluent vernacular Bengali, 
was the Jugantar (Ne\v Era). This journal began to pour forth racial 
hatred in March 1906, attained a circulation of 7,000 in 1907, and rapidly 
reached a still wdder range before it ceased to appear in 1908 in consequence 
of the newl}’' passed Newspapers (Incitement to OJTences) Act. Its character 
and teaching entirely justify the comments of the Chief »Tustice, Sir Lawxence 
Jenkins, quoting and adopting the following \Vords of the Sessions Judge 
of Alipore. They exhibit a burning hatred of the Britisli race, the^y 
breathe revolution in every line, the}^ point out how revolution is to be effected. 
No calunmy and no artifice is left out which is likely to instil the people of 
the country with the same idea or to catch the impressionable mind of youth."’ 
We will here give two passages, both published when the paper was in its 
mid-career, which announced to thousands of people how the revolutionaries 
proposed to accomplish their object. One appeared in the issue of August 
the 12th, 1907. After dilating on the ease with which arms could be collected 
and bombs manufactured, provided that secrecy 'were maintained, the 
article proceeded : “ There is another very good means of acquiring strength of 
arms. Many people have observed the Russian revolution tliat there are many 
partizans of the revolutionaries among the Czar’s troops. These troops wall 
join the revolutionists wdth various arms. This method succeeded well 
during the’ French Revolution. The revolutionists have additional advan- 
tages w’^here the ruling power is a foreign power, because the latter has to 
recruit most of its troops from among the subject people. Muclr work can 
be done by the I’evolutionists very catitiousty spreading the gospel of 
independence^ among these native troops. W'hen the time arrives for a 
practical collision with the ruling power, the revolutionists not only get these 
troops among their ranks, but also the arms with wliich the ruling poxver 
supplied them. Besides, all the enthusiasm and courage of the ruling power 
can be destroyed by exciting a serious alarm in its mind.” The other 
appeared on the 26th of the same month. It purports to be a letter from 
a 'mad yogi (devotee) : “ Dear Editor, — ^I hear that copies of your paper are 
jeiiig sold by thousands in the bazar. If at least fifteen thousand copies are 
distributed in the country, nearly sixty thousand people read them, I cannot 
withhold the temptation of telling a certain thing’ to those sixty thousand 
people and am therefore taking up my pen untimely ... I am mad and 
crack-brained and a sensation-monger. The cup of my delight becomes full 
when I see unrest descending in all directions; like deaf dumbness I cannot 
rest any longer. News of loot is reaching me from all quarters, and I am - 
dreaming as if the future guerilla bands were looting money and as if the 
Tuture iTOr had commenced in the shape of petty dacoities (gang robberies). 

* * , • Q Plunder, I w^orship you to-da 3 % be our helpmate. You so long 
md your^lf dike a canker in a flower and ate away the country’s substance. 
J^ome and do again here and there resuscitate the old martialspirit behind 
tne public eye. . . You made me promise that day that by A^our grace, the 

inaians when they remembered and worshipped you would get both the monev 
^™,,^li^^selves and the military training. That is wdiv T worship yon 


The J'ligantai' was hy no niean.s the only newspaper organ of the associates 

Sandhya, Avhich proclaimed abroad : ‘‘ We 
omplete independence. The country cannot prosper so long as the 


Ml© Welcome Unrest in the 
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veriest shred of the FeringhVs supremacy over it is left. Swadeshi, boycott, 
all are meaningless to us, if they are not the means of retrieving our whole and 
complete independence. . . , Rights granted by the Feringhis as favour, 

we shallispit at and reject, and we shall work out our own salvation.” 

The virulent hatred expressed by such publications was further dissemi- 
nated by thousands of leaflets which have continued to issue intermittently up 
to the present time. 

30. jFor their own initiates the conspirators devised a remarkable series Mantai training 
of text-books. The Bhagavad Gita^ the writings of Vivekananda, the lives 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi, were part of the course; and in the words'*" of 
Mr. Justice Mukharji : such principles as the religious principle of abso- 
lute surrender to the Divine Will were employed hy designing and unsciupu- 
lous men as potent means to influence and unbalance weak-minded persons 
and thiXs ultimately bend them to become instruments in the commission of 
nefarious crimes from which they might otherwise recoil with horror.” 

Three books, however^ of a mischievous or specially inflammatory kind have 
]>articularly attracted our attention. 

The Bhawani Mand%r (temple of Bhaw'ani, one of the manifestations of 
the goddess Kali) exalts Bhawani as the manifestation of Sakti. Indians 
must acquire mental, physidal, moral and spiritual strength. ^fheV must 
copy the methods of Japan. They must draw strength from religion. How 
this is to be done is described in moving and powerful terms. The book is 
a remarkable instance of perversion of religious ideals to political purposes. 

The Bartaman Ftanamti (the modern art of war) preaches that war is 
inevitable when oppression cannot otherwise be stopped. Karma or action 
is the way to wealth and salvation; and it is to establish this Karma that the 
Hindus have set up the worship of Saht%, Action is wanted. . . . The 

strength of youths of a country must be applied to irregular warfare, then 
they will gradually become fearless and expert in sword-play. They must 
face dangers and acquire heroic qualities. 

^Next we come to the book Mnkti Kon Pathe (what is the path of salva- 
tion?), which is of peculiar importance as it shows how the conspirators 
devised and justified the system of raising funds by committing dacoities 
(gang robberies) on their own countrymen. The whole book, which is a 
reprint of selected articles from the J ugantar, indicates in frank terms the 
jnain features of the campaign which was actually carried ’out. At an early 
stage the book denounces the smallness and lowness ” of the ideals of the 
National Congress. It indicates the correct attitude for recruits to follow 
in regard to current agitations. “ The bands may always join such agita- 
tions and undertakings regarding different contemporary events which the 
present leaders of the country always wish us to join. But it should always 
be a first consideration that in the matter of those undertakings alone which 
extend over the whole country and which raise a desire for liberty, the bands 

are to join whole-heartedly and to try to be in the foremast ranks 

In the present circumstances of our country there is no lack of undertakings 
and agitations regarding it; and by the grace of God, the Bengalis are 
everywhere being initiated by these efforts into a love of the country and a 
determination to obtain liberty. Therefore let these be by no means disre- 
garded. But if these agitations be joined in without the ideal of freedom 
being cherished in the heart, real strength and training will never be acquired 
from them. Therefore as the members of the band will, on the one hand, 
stake their lives on increasing the scope of the bands, so on the other the3^ 
should remain persevering and active in keeping the country excited by these 
undertakings and agitations.” ’ . ^ 


° The wliole passage runs thus : “ At tlie same time we cannot overlook the lamentable fact that the 
revolutionary literature brought to light in this instance and in other cases previously reported does suggest 
that such principles as the religions principle of absolute surrender to the Divine Will, a doctrine common 
to many religions, are emplo>ed by depigning and unscrupulous men to influence and unbalance ^^eak- 
minded persons and thus ultimately bend them to beepme instruments in the commission of nefarious 
crimes from wliicli they might otherwise recoil with horror ." — Calcutta Weekly Notes^ Vol. XXIX^j^ 
Kinff-Emperor vs, Amrita Lai Hazra. 
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ummary. 


The book further points out that not much muscle was required to shoot 
Europeans^ that arms could be procured bj^ grim determination, and that 
weapons could be prepared silently in some secret place. Indians could be 
sent to foreign countries to learn the art of making weapons. The assistance 
of Indian soldiers must be obtained. They must be made to understand the, 
misery and wretchedness of the countrj". The lieorism of Siyaji must be 
remembered. As long as revolutionary work remained in its infancy, 
expenses could be met by subscriptions. But as work advanced, money 
must be exacted from society by the application of force. If the revolution 
IS being brought about for the welfare of society, then it is perfectly just 
to collect money from society for the purpose. It is admitted that theft and 
dacoity are crimes because they violate the nrinciple of the good of society. But 
the political dacoit is aiming at the good of society, so no sin hut pthei 
\irtue attaches to the destruction of this small good for the sake of some 
higher good. Therefore if revolutionaries extort money from the miserly or 
luxurious member of society by the application of force, their conduct is 
perfectly just.’" 

Muhti Kon Patlie further exhorts its readers to obtain the help of the 
native soldiers. . . . Although these soldiers for the ‘sake of their 

stomach accept service in the Government of the ruling power, still they arc 
nothing but men made of flesh and blood. They too know (how) to think: 
when ftierefore the revolutionaries explain to them the woes and miseries of 
the country, they, in proper time, swell the ranks of the revolutionaries ^dth 
arms and Aveapons given them by the ruling poAver. . . . Because it is 

possible to persuade the soldiers in this way, the modern English Raj of 
India does not alloAV tlie cunning Bengalis to enter into tiie ranks of the 
army. . . Aid in the shape of arms ma}^ be secretly obtained by securing’ 

the help of the foreign ruling powers.'" 

31 We have now described the origin and causes of the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal. We have shoAvn that at first the efforts of Barindra 
Kumar Ghosh Avere unsuccessful, but tliat they Avere subsequently renewed 
with marked determination in more favourable circumstances. We have 
said enough to make it apparent that the intentions of the revolutionaries 
were eventually to subvert b}’’ ^iolent means British rule in India, and mean- 
Avhile to assassinate Government officials, to obtain such help as might be 
obtainable from the Indian aimiy, and to finance their enterprises by 
plundering their felloAV-countrymen, We have described the propaganda 
and indicated the methods and the organization, by which they prepared to 
carry these intentions into effect. In the folloAving pages, after giving s5me 
account of the materials which haA^e been aA^ailalne to us, Ave^ shall trace a 
gradual development of a series of wilfully calculated crimes, of bomb 
outrages, of dacoities committed against helpless people in f ar-aAvay villages, 
of secret murders, of assassinations of Indian " police officers whose only 
fault was their courageous and undeviating loyalty, . 

Lastly we shall examine in more detail the organization 
by which these outrages Avere promoted and offer grounds for concluaing tlia 
they were all the outcome of a widespread but essentially single movement 
of perverted religion and equally perverted patriotism. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

BENGAL REVOLUTIONARY CRIME. THE NATURE OF THE 

EVIDENCE. 

32- li is convenient before pursuing the narrative further to describe the 
evidence upon which we have worked, not only in classifying crime as due to 
revolutionary agitation, but also in reaching the general conclusions to be 
set forth later as to the nature and extent of the conspiracy behind this crime. 

We have tried to bear in mind that our duty has been not to try a large 
number of particular issues relating to individual incidents or cases, but to 
realise and, if we can, present in a clear light to others the broad features 
of the situation. While therefore we have had necessarily to consider 
evidence with regard to many individual incidents and, in each case, see what 
it comes to, the only importance of such enquiries for our purpose lies in 
the general conclusions which, taken in the aggregate, they suggest. 

33. In the first place as regards the political character of the outrages we 
have described, there are of course certain classes of outrage which by their 
very nature proclaim themselves as revolutionary. Murder by bomb is 
practically certain to be of this character. So too , are murders or 
attempted murders of magistrates, police officers or informers, actual or 
suspected, connected with the detection or prosecution of persons accused of 
revolutionary crime. But even in the case of mere robbery or murder in the 
course of robI)ery there are certain features, the persistent recurrence of which 
at once distinguishes these crimes from those committed by ordinal*}’' criminals 
and connects them with each other. It is not to be understood that all the 
features are present in each case or even that any one feature is present in 
all. But these characteristics run through the outrages as a whole, some in 
one group, others in another overlapping group, and so on. 

The persons committing these outrages were usually young men of the 
^ bhadi'alolc class. They are often reported as speaking in English or in the 
vernacular as spoken by person of bhadrahok position in life. Sometimes 
they wear khaki “ shorts ” or khaki haversacks, or both, and wear masks 
either red or white of a similar pattern. The ages, caste and occupation of 
those convicted or killed in the commission of revolutionary crime are shown 
in tabular form in annexure (2). 

The circumstance that robberies and murders are being committed by 
young men of respectable extraction, students at schools and colleges, is indeed 
an amazing phenomenon the occurrence of which in most countries would he 
hardly credible. We do not, however, treat an outrage as necessarily revolu- 
tionary merely because it is committed by bhadralok. That is only one element. 
Conversely, however, it sometimes happens that a revolutionary arrested in 
another connection mentions an outrage as committed at such and such a 
time and place when no such crime is known to the Criminal Investigation 
De)>artment as imputable to the revolutionary organization, yet on reference 
to the local police it is found that the crime was committed, but that, no 
circumstances being noted at the time to indicate its bhadralok character, it 
has not been reported as such. 

Eurther, in many cases implements have been left behind by the dacoits 
and specimens have been inspected by us. In a large number of causes 
flogging-hammers were used and in four cases they were of identical pattern. 
Cold chisels have been used which at first had handles of split bamboo, later 
of stout wire and ultimately of twisted iron rod. Similarly, the means 
employed to give light were up to 1912 bottle-torches (viz,, a rag soaked in 
kerosene and held by being thrust into the neck of^a bottle), while in 1914-15 
these gave place to acetylene lamps or specially prepared tin lamps with 
wicks. All the implements and apparatus found at the scenes of outrage 
have been preserved and have been inspected by us. The persistenoe of 
certain types of article' is remarkable and convincing. 
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Again, there is a strong family likeness in the methods employed. In 
many cases the telegraph wires have been cut, often at a distance of some 
miles from the actual outrage, or the dacoits have been divided into parties, 
some as guards, some to break open safes, some to terrorise the inmates, and 
so on. Often they have obeyed a leader, communicating his orders by whistle 
or bugle, and have moved off in some rudimentary military formation. ' In 
some of the later cases in Calcutta motor cars have been employed. These 
are not the characteristics of endemic dacoity as heretofore known to the 
police. 

The circumstance that firearms are used goes a very long way to 
differentiate these crimes from ordinary dacoities, inasmuch as by reason of 
the Arms Act, which requires a permissive and not merely a revenue license 
for the possession of firearms, they cannot readily be obtained without an 
organization for their illicit acquisition beyond the resources of the ordinary 
criminal. Statistics, moreover, show that the use of firearms has not been a 
usual chai*acteristic of dacoity in Bengal. In the six years ending December 
1906 there were in all Bengal, according to police statistics for which we 
asked, only one case in which pistols and nine in which other firearms are 
known to have been used. 

A much more cogent piece of evidence is where there has been the use in 
a number of cases not merely of firearms or of firearms of a similar pattern 
but of weapons traceable, in some cases by demonstration, in otliers upon a 
very strong presumption, to a common source. This evidence connects as 
due to confederacy dacoity with dacoity, murder with murder, and the 
murders with the dacoities. This subject is elaborated hereafter when we 
deal with the connection between groups and districts in the matter of 
organization. It is here referred to in passing as one of the external 
features justifying our classifying these crimes together. 

It may be mentioned here that, out of 250 confessions tabulated with 
reference to the motive assigned for engaging in crime, in only five cases has 
it been stated that the object was private gain. Of the five persons referred 
to three were taxi-cab drivers. 

Apart from the circumstances of the crimes themselves the materials 
upon which we have formed our conclusions are mainly as follows : 

34. In the first place avc have a number of decisions in the criminal courts. 
These naturally have had great weight with us because they have been arrived 
at upon evidence formally given and elaborately tested, and after 
hearing both sides. We have devoted a special annexure'^ to summarising the 
more important of these decisions one by one. Although a great many accused 
persons were acquitted either in the court of first instance or on appeal and 
although a great many outrages have not been the subject of any trial, it will 
be found that our general conclusions as to the character of the' revolutionary 
movemen^t, its aims and methods have been affirmed over and over again in the 
courts. Prosecutions, however, are directed to particular outrages or, in 
the case of conspiracies, to charges against particular gangs, whereas we have 
to enquire how far a system of revolutionary outrage has ovei^spread the 
country and how far the gangs committing them are connected in a common 
movement. 


In the second place we have a number of documents obtained bv searches 
or found on persons arrested, including some correspondence. 
There have also been finds of arms and materials from which important 
deductions can be drawn. . 

35. Lastlv we have had placed before us a great numhfer of statements 
In some cases these have been made by approvers, who have been willing to 
give evidence, but in most cases they were made by persons in custody 
who are not so disposed. There are a very few statements, and those only as 
to particular incidents, made by police agents and members of the public. 
The great mass of the statements 'are by persons in custody other than ap- 
provers, fmd as to these wa-must offer some comment and explanation. Un- 
tortunately, with few exceptions, we have felt bound to treat these statements ‘ 
confident ial. By the Indian Evidence Act a confession by a person in 


^ Aniiexme (.1), 
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police custody is not evidence against him unless made before a magistrate 
watn certain formalities laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure. No 
statement made by an accused to a police oflScer is admissible, except in so 
r ^ distinctly refers to some fact deposed to as discovered in consequence 
oi tnat statement. .This has induced a great candour in speaking to the 
.police, but if statements made under such circumstances were made public 
we are satisfied that it would be a breach of a well-understood though often 
unexpressed condition. What compels us to be particularly careful in this 
res|^ct IS that the deponents would in our judgment certainly be exposed 
to the vengeance of their associates. 

K The above considerations have hampered us considerably in fortifying, 
by way oi reasoning upon evidence disclosed upon the face of this report, the 
conclusions at which we have arrived. They have robbed us of the power to 
cite particular deponents by name, to set fortli the circumstances of the 
faking of the statement, to discuss his means of knowledge and the corro- 
toration which he receives from independent statements or ascertained facts. 
We have, however, been able to use extracts from statements where the 
identity of the deponent is not directly or indirectly disclosed. 

The statements in question have been made at various times from 1907 
down to the date of the sittings of this Committee. They are most copious 
in the latest period, when police action under the Defence of India Act broke 
the morale of the conspirators. At this time the leaders when arrested, some- 
times after a long period of hiding, have in many though not all cases been 
ready to tell the whole story freelj^ Some speak under the impulse of a 
feeling of disgust for an effort which has failed. Some, of a different tem- 
perament, are conscience-stricken. Others speak to relieve their feelings, 
glad that the life/ of a, hunted criminal is over. Not a few only speak after 
a period of consideration, during which they argue with themselves 
the morality of disclosure. We have not failed to bear in mind that 
information of this kind is not to be blindly relied upon, least of all in India. 
But we have had remarkable facilities for testing these statements. The 
fact that they are exceedingly numerous, that they have been made at differ- 
ent dates and often in places remote from one another gives an oppor- 
tunity for a comparison far more useful than if they were few and 
connected. But this is not all. In numerous instances deponent refers 
to facts previously unknown, to revolutionary haunts not' yet suspected or ^ 
persons not arrested. Upon fallowing up the statements the facts have been 
found to have occurred, the haunts are found in full activity, the persons 
indicated have been arrested and in turn have made statements, or documents 
have been unearthed and a new departure obtained for further investigation. ' 
This class of research has been particularly successful in the years - 
1916 and 1917 and a network of information has been obtained which leaves 
no escape from the general conclusions which we shall record. The fatal 
precision of the information given by persons arrested was only too well 
appieciated by those who remained at large. A revolutionary and undoubted 
murderer, since arrested, thus writes in a letter dated the 2nd January, 
found in January 1918 : “ One gives out the names of ten others and they 
in their turn give out something. By this process we have been entirely 
weakened. Even the enemy don’t consider that they who remain are worth 
taking/’ 

^ Two sample episodes taken from the history of the investigations pursued 
are described in a later section of this report.* They give some idea of the 
completeness and cogency of the methods by which the conspirators have been 
tracked down and their methods largely revealed. They also illustrate the 
ramifications of their organizations, ■ ^ 


” See pflra}j;i{\ph 170. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

V 

REVOLUTIONARY CRIME IN BENGAL. 

1906—1908. 

36* We now propose to give a clironolcgical statement of the outrages 
committed by the revolutionaries in Bengal. In order to give a general view ^ime^ during^ 
ill moderate space we shall avoid undue detail, but sketch maps will be intro- the soars 
duced at convenient periods to show the volume and distribution of this class 
of crime from time to time. We shall just note in passing certain collateral 
matters such as legislation and occurrences in other provinces to facilitate the 
appreciation of the general development. 

At first the persons undertaking to commit outrages in Bengal showed a 
/ lack of resolution. Thus there is reason to believe that in August 1906 a plot 
to rob a widow’s house at Rangpur was abandoned because the intending 
robbers, on arrival at the scene of operations, heard that there was a Sub- 
Inspector in the village. At Sekharnagar in September 1906 a large body of 
armed dacoits were -baffled by an iron safe. In May 1907 a party of nine or 
ten gave up an intended dacoity at a jute office near Arsulia on hearing that 
the people in the office had a double-barrelled gun. In August of the same year 
a projected dacoity at Bankura was abandoned because the man who was to 
point out the house was too drunk -to do so. These abandoned projects are 
not indicated on any of the sketch maps which will be found on the succeeding 
pages to illustrate the spread of outrages, because they came to nothing. 

They are only mentioned because there is information believed by us that 
those who were party to them included men who were afterwards found 
guilty by the courts of serious outrages, and in order to show how the mis- 
’ chief grew from small beginnings under the influence of criminal propa- 
ganda. 

More' serious incidents, however, soon occui'red. There is information 
to show that in October 1907 there were two plots to blow up the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s train, and on December 6th, 1907, the train in which he was 
travelling was actually derailed by a bomb near Midnapore, the explosion 
making a hole 5 feet wide by 5 feet deep. In October 1907 a man carrying 
money in a bag was stabbed and robbed at Netaiganj, in the Dacca district. 

On the 23rd December 1907, Mr. Allen, formerly District Magistrate at 
Dacca, was shot in the back, though not fatally, at a railway station 
in the district of Faridpur between Dacca and Calcutta. On the 
3rd April 1908, seven men armed with knives and pistols entered a house 
.at Sibpur, just outside Calcutta, and, b}^ threatening to murder the 
OAvner’s infant daughter, secured the surrender of money and ornaments of 
the value of Rs. 400. For want of corroborative evidence no one Avas put on 
his trial, but we are satisfied the robbery did take place and a well-lmoAvn 
reA^olutionary has since admitted complicity in it. 

On the 11th April 1908, a bomb containing amongst other ingredients 
picric acid was throvm into the. house of the Maire of Chandernagore. It 
exploded but fortunately no one was injured. Chandernagore is a small 
French possession on the Hooghly above Calcutta and had been a channel for 
!ihe illicit importation of arms. The Maire had recently got an ordinaire ” 
massed prohibiting this traffic. -Well-known revolutionaries have since 
confessed to being party to this outrage. 

37. On the 30th April at Muzaffarpur in the north of Bengal (now in Th6 Muzaffarpur 
Bihar and Orissa) a bomb was thrown into a carriage in which two ladies, 

VErs. and Miss Kennedy, were driving. They both were killed. The outrage 
occurred outside the house of Sir. Kingsford, the Judge of Muzaffarpur, for 
whom it was no doubt intended. Mr. Kingsford had formerly been Chief 
Presidency Magistrate and had resided at Garden Eeach,. Calcntta, 
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and the assassins had been sent to Mnzaffarpur, far away in Bihar, to 
comnub the crime. The police had received information 10 days before that 
the murder of Mr. Kingsford was intended, and during the next year a well- 
known revolutionary, when in custody, said that before this outrage a bomb 
had been sent to Mr. Kingsford in a ^parcel. Upon search being made, a 
parcel was found Which Mr. Kingsford had received but not opened, think- 
ing it contained a book borrowed from him. The parcel did contain a book ; 
but the middle portion of the leaves had been cut away and the volume 'was 
thus in effect a box and in the hollow was contained a bOmb with a spring 
to cause its explosion if the book was opened. 

Within two days of the murder of the two ladies two youths were 
arrested. One, a student, confessed in court and was hangedl! The other 
shot himself dead on arrest. The Sub-Inspector who arrested the latter was 
shot dead in Sex^pentine Lane, Calcutta, on November 9th following. 

38. Meanwhile, on the 2nd May, on evidence obtained in connection with 
a previous outrage, searches were made in a garden at Maniktala and elsewhere 
in Calcutta and bombs, dynamite, cartridges and correspondence seized. 
Upon this 34: persons were charged with conspiracy, of whom one, Narendra 
Gosain, became an approver. Fifteen were ultimate^ found guilty of con- 
spiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor, including Barindra Kumar 
Ghosh, already mentioned as one of the most active foxmders of -the criminal 
revolutionary movement in Bengal, Hem Chandra Das, the manufacturer of 
the bomb which killed Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, and^ another w'ho made the 
statement already alluded to and so strikingly confirmed as to the sending of a 
bomb in a parcel to Mr. Kingsford. The trial in this case is known as the 
Alipore conspiracy case. It is convenient to mention by anticipation that, 
pending the trial, the approver Narendra Gosain was shot dead in iail by two 
^volutionaries also confined, who managed to get arms smuggled in. 
They were both convicted and executed. Further, on the 10th 
Pebruary 1909, the Public Prosecutor who had acted in the Alipore case 
and m the case of the murder of the' approver was shot dead in Calcutta while 
on the 24:th January 191^, a Deputy Superintendent of Police was shot dead 
while leavms the High Court, Calcutta, where be was attending the hearing 
or the appeal m the Alipore case. ' 

' A T arrests made in the beginning of May 1908 in connection with the 
Alipore conspiracy for a time removed from the scene between' 30 and 40 
persons, twelve of whom as shown by their convictions and ultimate sentences 
m -that case were leaders in outrage. Crime, however, continued. 

. : 15th May 1908, a bomb exploded in Grey Street, Calcutta, 

injuring four persons, and between June and the end of the year there were four 
cases of bombs being throw into railway carriages near Calcutta. These 
bombs were, however, not of a formidable character, being enclosed in cocoanut 
shells. On one occasion a European gentleman was badly wounded and two 
^hers slightly_ injured. On the other occasions no one was hurt It may 
intention was to injure Mr. Hume, the Public Prosecutor, 
who on one occasion was in the carnage into which the bomb was thrown and 
on another occasion was in the train but not in lie particular carriao'e Two 
other c^es of cocoanut bombs being thrown into trains occurred near°Calcatta 
on the 10th Febmarj. and 5th April 1909. They do not clll X fu?thS 

notice. Proceedings under the preventive section of the Criminal Procedure 

ss 

o June 1908, at Barrah in the Dacca district, there took place 

murder. The circumstances of this crime presmited 
most of the characteristics by which dacoities organized by the rwolution 
d ies were thereafter distinguished. A body of Ibout 50 men armed S 
daggers and wearing masks came in a boat apnarentlv 
ThevtoorawtTaboutR? 25 ^onn^ attacked the house of a native ^LidenC 
They UienSed W kAS? .lewellery. 

The vilw Skidat n^ which were about 400 yards from the housi. 

dead. tLy Ihen^got irto^w'l ^ 'top them. They shot him 
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their pursuers and three more men were killed and several wounded. Three 
persons were put on their trial for this outrage, but' the evidence did not 
sufficiently identify them. 

.pother serious dacoity of this kind took idace at Naria in the Taridpnr 
district on the 30th October. Thirty or forty men armed with guns and other 
weapons arrived in a large boat at the village landing-place. They scattered 
the boats and people by firing guns and looted the steamer office and three 
houses. They did not find much money or jewellery, but in their retreat 
through the bazar they set fire to several houses and caused damage to the 
extent of Rs. 6,400. Although a reward of Rs. 1,000 was offered for informa- 
tion,^ no evidence on which any individuals could be brought to trial was 
obtained, but among articles left behind by the dacoits was a copy of a 
book circulated from the Dacca Anusilan Samiti. 

There is no doubt that the Barrah and Naria dacoities were the work 
of the Dacca Samiti. There is abundant evidence of that before us, including 
the confession of a man who took part in both. 

In August three men were arrested in a boat which had been stolen in 
the Dacca district. Two country-made daggers were concealed in the boat, 
and one of the men found in it was afterwards convicted and sentenced to 
transportation in what was known as the Barisal supplementary conspiracy 
case. There is no reasonable doubt that the boat was stolen for use on another 
enterprise of the character of the Barrah and Naria dacoities. 

On the 15th August 1908 and on the 16th September 1908, there occurred 
dacoities, one at ]Baj.itpur, Mymensingh district, and another at Bighati in 
the Hooghly district, more than 100 miles away. In both cases a number 
of young men armed with pistols obtained admittance to houses on the pre- 
tence of being police officers conducting a search, and when admitted robbed 
the premises. In the latter case four men were convicted, of whom two had 
also been committed for trial on ample evidence in the former case. A con- 
viction having been obtained, this case was not proceeded with against the 
men convicted. 


The murders in September and November 1908 of Naren Gosain, the 
approver, and of Sub-Inspector Nan da Lai Banarji who had arrested one of 
the murderers of Mrs. and^Miss Kennedy, have already been mentioned. In 
November there were certainly one and probably three murders of the same 
kind. In the first, the victim was a man called Sukumar Chakrabarti, who 
had been arrested with Pulin Behari Das of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti and 
others upon a charge of enticing away a boy. Sukumar made a statement 
and was released on bail, but never appeared. There is abundant concurring 
but independent testimony, including a confession by one of the murderers, 
that he was killed to prevent him giving evidence.. Two other men, Keshab 
De and Annada Prasad Ghosh, members of the revolutionary party, are also 
believed on substantial grounds to have been murdered about the same time, 
oecaiise it was feared they would give information against the samiti. 

In November and December of 1908 there were two more serious dacoi- 
ties in est Bengal at Raita and Morehal, in which armed bands with fire- 
arms took part. There was also one at Dehargati in the Bakarganj district. 
One man who was wounded and arrested in the act was convicted in the 
Morehal case. 


On the 7th November 1908 there was also an attempt to shoot Sir Andrew 
Praser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The assailant was arrested and 
sentenced to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

This brings the narrative do^vn to the end of 1908 : it is summarised in 
the table appended. The scenes of tlie outrages mentioned are, shown on 
the accompanying map. 

40. On the 2nd November of this year was issued the Royal Proclamation 
toreshadowing the enlargement of the Legislative Councils and the extension 
of the representative principle. The reforms were announced by the 
Secretary of State in the succeeding month. ‘ ^ 


DacoitB posing 
as police 
officers. 


Murders. 


Dacoities. 


Announcement of 

constitutional 

reforns. 
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Tabular 41'. 'W'e annex a tabular statement of revolutionary crimes perpetrated 

“oL”', during the years 1906-08 

crimes for the 

jears 1£0G-08. i 


Serial 

No. 

i 

Dale. ! 

j 

1 

District. 

Village andpolice- 
btntion. 

1 

Incident. 

Loot. 

[ Dflsnaltus 

Itl MABK8. 

J 

Augiibl 190B 1 

IlaDgpm ... 

Mohipui ... 1 

1 

! *1 

; Attempted da- ' 

; coit^ . * 

... 

1 

1 

1 

! 

2 

Scptembei 

1906. 

Dacca 

Sekharnagni ... j 

1 

1 

Ditto ... i 

1 

1 

- 

1 

i 

1 

1 

) 





1907 . 




• 

1907 

1 

IMccii 

1 

Notuigaiij, police- 
station Narayan- 
ganj. 

Bobbery 

II. ! 

lii) 1 

Om^ m.ui vtabbed. 


2 

1907 

Do. 

ArsLilia 

j Projected da- 

coily. 

... 

J 


'9 

2lBt Apiil 
1907 and 
June 1912. 


Jamalptu 

Rioting and civil 
ca'^e. 


) 

One man woiindedj Various convic- 
tions for 

rioting. 

4 

Aiig. 1907 

Bankura ... 

Hasa Danga 

Projected da- 

1 coity. 




S 

j Oct. 1907 

i 

Frencli Chan- 
deinagore. 


j Attempted traiu- 
[ wrecking. 




6 

6th Dec. 

1907. 

Mid nap ore 

■ Narayangarli ... 

Ditto 

... ^ 



7 

23rd Dec. 
1907. 

Fftridpjtr ... 

Goalundo 

Attempted juiir- 
der of Mr. 
j Allen. 

... 

One person 

wounded. 




..i — 


1908 . 









Us. 

1 1 


1 

3i(l April 
1908. 

Howiab ... 

Srihaiinapaug 

police-station 

Sibpur, 

Dacoity 

100 

, 

' I 

i 

i 


'1 

1 1 th April 

1908. 

\ 

Fret 1 Cl i 
Chaiidei- 
nagore. 


Attempted mur- 
der with bomb. 




3 

30tb ipri) 
1908. 

Mu/off arpur, 
Biliar. 


Mmdei 


Two ladies killed, 
one man wound- 
ed. 

One culprit hanc- 
ed. ^ 

\ 

2nd 

1908 and 
mh Fob’ 
maty 1910. 

24*Pargatius 

i , : 

xVlipore ... 

! 

) ' 

i'' 

1 

Coubpiiacy cave 

s 

N 

1 1 

1 

j 

Three men sen- 
tenced to 7 
years’ rigorous 

1 inipribonmont, 

1 four to trane- 
[ portntion for 
life, three to 
10 years, fotm 
to 7 years and 
three to 5 years’ 

«l?<»rou8 im- 

prisonment each. 



Serial 

No. 

> Date. 

I 

1 District. 

.Village and police- 
station. 

1 

Incident. 

Loot. 


1 

i 

j 

1 

1 

, 11$. 

5 

3rd May 

1908 and 
Till Aiig. 
1912. 

Midnapore... 

i 

! 

Conspiracy case ' 

1 

... 

ti 

I5tli Mav 
1908. 

Calcutta ... 

Grey Street 

Bomb explosion ] 

... 

7 

2iid 'In no 

1908. 

Dacca 

Bairah, police- 
station Nawab- 
ffanj. 

Dacoity with ; 

miirdep. 1 

1 

25,837 

S 

1 

21sl dune 

1908. 

24-ParganaB 

Katikinara ... 

1 




I2th Aug. 
1908. 

24tU Nov- 
1908. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Sli^'amrmgai 

Bclgharia, Agar- 
para, 


Miscellaneous 
cocoanut 
bomb out- 
rages. 



21 St Dec. 

1908- ' 

Ditto ... 

Sodepore, Khar- 
da. 


: 


$1 

14 th Aug. 

1908. 

Dacca 

Satirpara 

Boat tlieft ... 

... 

10 

f 15 th Aiig, 

1908. 

Alymensingh 

j 

Bajitpur ... 

Dftcoifc,\ 

1,500 

11 ‘ 

Isl Sept. 

1908. 

24-Pni'ganft6 

' AMpore datl 

Murder oT Narcn 
Gosain. 


12 

1 

1 

16tli Sept. 
1908. 

Hooghly ... 

i Bighati, police- 
station Bhadres- 1 
; war. 

1 

Dacoity 

530 

/ } 
IH j 
1 

301 li Oct, 

' 1 908. 

ITaridpui ... 

[ Naria, police- 

1 station Palo ng. 

Dacoit;^ with 

arson. 

• 670° 

H i 

1 

7 th Nov. 

1908. 

Cal {Mitt a ... 

) 

Overtoiin Hall ... 

Attempted inur- | 
i der of Sir | 

1 Andrew Fi-aser. 


15 

9th .Vov, 

1908. 

Da. 

Serpentine Lane 

Murder of Sub- | 
Inspector Nanda i 
Lai Banarji. 


I(> 

I4tl» Nos’. 
1908. 

Dacca 

' liamna 

/ 

Jlurder of Suku- j 
mar Chakra- ! 

barti. j 

... 

17 

18 

Nov. 1908... 

Ditto 

Howr.ih ... 

Dacca 

i 

i 

1 Banina ... 

Murder of Kcsliab | 
De. 

Murder of Annadaj 
Ghosh. 


10 

20 

29th Nov. 
1908. 

2nd Dec. 

1908. 

Nadia 

Hooghly ... 

1 Raitii 

Morehal police- 
station Krish- 
nagar. 

Dacolt}' 

Do. 

1,915 

130 

i 

21 

Dec. 1908 ... 

Bakargatij 

Delmrgati 

Do. - 

i 

3,000 


IiOOt. Caanalties. VemakK'*. 


killed and 

beveral wounded. 
One dacoii 

killed. 


Three men «en* 

fenced to 4 
months’ rigtir- 
onfi imprifion- 
ment and fined 
Ub. 50 each. 

One youth aoii- 

teneed I o H 
years' an<! 

another to 1 
yearV rigoronn 
imprisonnieDt. 

' One inati killed Two cnIpritK 


One man sen- 
tenced to Ct 
years, two to 5 
yearH and one to 
35 years’ rigor- 
ous imprisoii- 
inent- 


Cidpitt sentenced 
to 10 years’ 
rigorous impri- 
Bonmetit. 


! One Sub-Inspec- 
tor killed. 


One yotith killed. 

One man killed. 

I One youth killed. 


wounded. 


j teiiccd to 7 
I years’ rigorous 
t iraprisoninent. 


Damitge Rs. 6i40Ci. 





REVOLUTIONARY CRIME IN BENGAL DURING 1907-08. 



Murder or wounding with intent to murder.. ..... .H Other attempts at murder 13 

Dakalty or Robbery... 0 Dakaity with Murder, Other attempted Outrages .C) 


vMurder or wounding v/iti 
Intent to murder. gS 

1 Goalundo (Taridpur) 

2 Muzaffarpur 

3 Caicuttai AUpur Jal/ 

4 Calcutta, Serpentine 

Lane 

5 Rami'a, Dacca Town 

6 Howrah Town 

7 Ramna, Dacca Town 


Other attempts at 
murder. fiQ 

1 French Chandernagar 

2 Narayangarh (Midna- 

pur) 

3 French Chandernagar 

4 Calcutta, Grey Street 

5 Kharda, 24-Parganas 

6 Calcutta, Overtoun Hall 


Dakaity or Robbery. 


1 Netalganj (Narayan- * 

ganh Dacca) 

2 Chingripata (24- 

Parganas) 

3 SIbpur (Howrah) 

4 Satirpara (Narslrighdi, 

Dacca) 

5 Alkapara (Bajiptpur, 

Mymensmgh j 

6 Bighati { Bhadreswar, 

Hooghly) 

7 Naria, (Palong, Farld- 

pur) 

8 RaftaCNadIa) 

9 Morehal (Kristonagar, 

Hooghly) * 

0 Dehargati (Bakarganj) 


.pakaity with Murder....# 

1 Barrah (Nawabganj, 
Dacca) 


t 
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1909. 


42, On the 11th December 1968 was passed the Criminal Law Amend- Pravtntive 
ment Act XIV of 1908. This statute provided that charges of certain 
schedidei offences might after an abridged form of preliminary investigation 
be tried by a Special Bench of three High Court Judges vTithout jury or 
assessors. It further enabled the Governor-Ceneral in Council to declare 
unlawful certain classes of associations. Under this enactment the following 
> samitis of Eastern Bengal were declared unlawful in January 1909 : — 


Dacca Anusilan Samiti 
Swadesh Bandhab Samiti 
Brati Samiti 
Suhrid Samili 
Sadhana Samiti ... 


Dacca. 

Bakarganj. 

Faridpnr, 

Mymensingh. 

Ditto. 


In November 1908 Pulin Behari Das, the head of the Dacca Samiti^ 
with 8 other persons had been deported under Regulation III of 1818. 

43. On February 10th, 1909, as has already been mentioned, Ashutosh eacoiiies ants 
Biswas, the Public Prosecutor, who had appeared for the Crown in the case 
of the murder of Naren Gosain, the approver, was shot as he \vas leaving the ^ 
Suburban Police Court, Calcutta. His assailant w^as seized by constables, 
convicted and hanged. On the 3rd June 3909 a young man named Priya 
Nath Chatarji was murdered at his home in the presence of his mother by a 
band of men armed with firearms. This man was murdered in mistake for 
his brother, Gabesh, who at the time was giving evidence for the police in 
a case then pending. There is clear proof by the confession of a participator 
corroborated by other statements that this was the work of the Dacca Samiti. 

On the 16th August, at Nangla in the Khulna district, a dacoity was 
committed by 8 or 9 masked persons armed wdth pistols and daggers, who 
obtained delivery of the victim’s keys by menaces and took away Rs. 1,070 
in money and ornaments. In searches made in connection with the 
arrest of persons suspected of this crime seditious literature and instruc- 
tions for the manufacture of explosives tvere found. A number of persons 
were convicted. 

On the 11th October 1909, while a consignment of Rs. 23,000 in seven . 
bags was being conveyed in a train which had just left Rajendrapur station,, 

7 or 8 hJiadralok youths who had entered the train at Dacca attacked the 
three men who were in charge of the money. Two of the men were shot, one 
fatally, and the other stabbed. The robbers then threw the money out of the 
train and jumped off. About half the money \vas ultimately recovered and 
one man was convicted. From at least three statements made at later dateSr 
at different times and places, by persons in custody independently of eaeh 
other, it is clear that this ^vas a dacoity on account of the revolutionary organi- 
zation, and one deponent, whose statement has been proved otherwise trusL 
worthy and has been so characterised in a judicial decisibn, states definitely 
that part of the money went to the Dacca Samiti and part to the Jugantar 
party in Calcutta. 

^ On the 10th November 1909, a house at Rajnagar, Dacca district, was 
entered by 25 or 30 youths armed with guns. \vho carried away in ornaments 
and money Rs. 28,000. On the 11th November, next day, 20 or 30' youths 
with bombs and guns looted four shops at Mohanpur, Tippera, and carried * 
off Rs. 16,000 in cash and ornaments. Both these dacoities were planned at 
Sonarang National School, and they have been described since by undoubted 
members of the Dacca Samiti. These three dacoities were clearly the work 
of the Dacca Society, which, it is observed, are using a school for the 
organization of such crimes. 

Another important dacoity committed this autumn, but not by the gang 
just mentioned, was at Haludbari in the Nadia district. On October ^th. 
ten or twelve youths armed with pistols and a gun, with faces muffled, and , 
some with false beards, raided tw’o houses and carried off in ornaments and 
money Rs. 1,400. Five of them were intercepted on their way to a railway 



r>o 

station and arrested. In the bouse of one of them 35 loaded revolver car-, 
^ Iridges were found. Five of these men were convicted. In the possession of 
one of theiHj Upendra Deb, were pills containing fatal doses of ovamde ot 
potassium. One of the others in his statement said that such pills had been 
given to Upendra in order that they might commit suicide if necessary. 

There were other thefts and dacoitics in 1909, which in order to avoid 
overloading this statement are only noted in the following table for the year : 


Serial 

No. 

Dale. 

Distriot. 

'J'illage and police- 
station. 

i 

Incidents. 

Loot. 1 

_CnsuaIti(i‘>. j 






Rk. 

» 

1 

Ufc dun. 

1909, 

Tippera ... 

Couulla 1 

! 

i 

Theft of arnw 




lOtb Feb. 
1909. 

Calcutta 


Murder of Ashn- 
tosh BiBwa‘4. 


One man killed 

.3 

10th Feb. 
.and . - 6th 
April 1909. 

24-Pa rgarms 

Belgluuiia, Agar- 
para, 

Cocoanut shell 
bomb oases. 

... 

Two person^- 

injurcik 

4 

117 tb Feb 
1909. 

Hooghly 

Mashupur, police- 
station Haripal. 

Diicoity 

500 


b 

23rd <ApnI 
1909. 

, 

24-PargannH 

! 

! 

i 

Netra, police- 

station Diamond 
Haibonr. 

Do. 

2,400 


(> 

3rd ‘Tuiie 

1909. 

1 

i Faiulpiir ... 

1 

1 

Fntehiaugpui ... 

Murder of Priya 
Kath Chntarji. 


One niau killed. 

7 

16 th Aug. 
1909. 

1 Khulna 

1 

NanglUj police- 
st.'iMon Tala. 

Daooit> 

1,070 


8 

l6tb uttd 

30th Aug. 
1909 

Jessoie ... 

Nangbi 

Conspiracy 

... 


h 

24tb Sept. 
1909. 

Khuhra 

Hogulbuniu, 

police-station 

Baitaghala. 

Dacoity 

50 

One iiuui wound- 
ed. 

10 

11th Oct. 

1909 

Dacca 

1 

Ihvjendrapnr 

1 ( 

Train dacoity ... 

23,000. 

11,864^ 

One man killed 
and one wound- 
ed. 


ItBMARKi-. 


Three rlflCH 8fol»Mi. 
f rom the i»lorD 
of the Nmvob of 
Dacca jitCouiUla. 
Ooe pereoii 
honiitl tlowh. 


('niprit h.mj^vil. 


Dacoity HJ «t 
JIJ wntth*. 


i^atoitv by iimsketl 
toon with nl 
lea^L 3 revolvers. 
TJic (Incoit^s Ui'“ 
inimdcd Ibe keys 
of the victim, 
opened bis 
and took vsisb 
and ornmrentH 
to tlie vnliu* of 
IN, 2,400, say- 
ing i bey were 
only borrowing 
it for the pur 
pose of evtei- 
tmnaUng tlu 
I'higli'iii. 


One iiuu) hen* 
teuced lu 7 
} ears'' rigorous 
ituprisonincnt, 

Si\ persons trans. 
ported for 7 
yeais, tliice foi 
5 years and 
• lor yoais 
each. 

l)«toit\ l»> youths 
ai iiM.d witl) 
and revol\ci-s. 

One mart sen- 
tenced t4» tcans- 
portutmn lor 

life 


Rccaveicfl. 
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Serial 

No. 

D.ite. 

1 

District. 

Village and pohcc- 
station. 

Incidents. 

! ’ 

Loot. 1 
' \ 

i 

Cabualtie'-. | 





1 

1 

1 

i 

Rh. i 



11 

16rh 

Oct. 

1 F'aridpiii ... 

Dariopur 

Dacoily 

2,600' 1 


D.u:o5t> hy men 


1909. 


j 

i 1 

1 


‘ 

armed with 

revolvcfi And 

sluggers, wearing 
masks and 

oan'yipg ham*- 
fnera and torchoa. 






i 

1 

j 

12 

28tli 

Oct. 

Naili.i 

Haludbaii, police- i 

Do 

1,400 1 


Five person sen- 


1909. 



station Daulafc- 


1 


1 tcnccd to 8 





pnr. 


j 

j 1 

1 years, 1 to 7 
years and 1 
to 5 ye-rrs' ri^or- 
ons iinpr^^w- 









i menl. 

13 

10th 

Nov. 

Dace.i 

Jtajnagar, polico- 

Dacoity and 

27,827 


1 


. 1909. 



stotion 3Ianih- 
g«ni- 

arson. 



1 

14 

llth 

Nov. 

Tippeia 

Mohanpur, police-; 

Ditto 

16,400“ 

One man wounded. 



1909- 



station Matlah. I 





15 

24th 

Nov. 

Uill Tippera 

Agartala ... j 

Snspicions loiter- 

... 


Two per->on» 


1909. 



ing. 



bound down. 

16 

27th 

Dec. 

1 Jesfiore ... 

Bikara, police- 

Dacoity ... , 

814 


Dacoity by 8 nr 9 


3909. 


i 

station Nawa- 



youtli‘> armed 





para. 




with revolvers 

.and daggers. 





( 






” Damnffcby fire, He. 11,000. 


During this year, 1909, there is information indicating that a number 
of other murders and dacoities were plotted. As nothing occurred we do 
not notice these matters. It is wortli mentioning, however, that in Novem- 
ber, when the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal was paying a visit to 
Agartala in Hill Tippera, three young men, two of whom have been since 
convicted of revolutionary crime, were found loitering there disguised as 
religious devotees and gave fake names when questioned. 

In December of this year occurred the murder already mentioned of 
Mr. Jackson, the Collector of Nasik in the Bombay Presidency. 





Murder or wounding with intent to murder ^ Other attempts at murder JD 

Dakaity or Robbery ® Dakaity with Murder. .. © Other attempted Outrages O 


Murder or wounding with 
Intent to murder M 

1 Calcutta 

2 Fatehjangpur (Palong, 

Faridpur) 

3 Calcutta, High Court 

4 Dacca Town 


Other attemtpts 
at murder. JJ 

1 Kharda (24--Parganas) 


Dakaity with Murder...# 

1 Rajendrapur (Dacca) 

2 Haldlahat (Lohajang, 

Dacca) 


Dakaity or Robbery — # 


1 Comma Town 

2 Mashupur (Harlpal, 

Hooghly) 

3 Netra (Diamond Har- 

bour, 24-Parganas) 

4 Nangla (Tala, Khulna) 

5 Hogulbunia (Baita- 

ghata, Khulna) 

6 Darlapur (Faridpur) 

7 Haludbarl (Daulatpur, 

Nadia) 

8 Rajnagar (Manfkgan], 

Dacca) 

9 Mohanpur (Matlab- 

bazar, Tipperah) 

10 Buikara (Nawapara, 

Jessore) 

11 Solegants (Damurla, 

Khulna) 


12 Dhulgram (Abhoya- 

nagar, Jessorej 

13 Nandanpur (Khulna) 

14 Mohlsa (Muhammadpur^ 

Jessore) 

15 Gofakpup (Kotwali, 

Mymenslngh) 

16 Kalargaon (Bhedarganj, 

Faridpur) 

17 Dadpup (MehendIganJ, 

Bakarganj) 
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1910 , 

« 

44. The first outrage of the revolutionaries in 1910 was the murder of the Mu'*der of 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, Shamsul Alam, on the 24th of January in ^*’^"*“* 
the High Court, which has already been referred to. 

45. In the month of March action in connection with what is known as The Howrah 

the Howrah conspiracy case began, but it was not until April 1911 that the ^ 

proceedings terminated with the judgment 'of the Special Bench 
appointed under the Criminal Law Amendment Act XIV of 1908. Fifty 
persons were charged with conspiracy to wage war against the King and 

, with committing various dacoities in the districts round about Cal- 
cutta in order to collect money in furtherance of their scheme. 

Among the diacoities specified in the charges were the Bighati, Raita, More- 
hal, Netra and Haludbari robberies already mentioned. That these dacoi- 
lie5 actually occurred and were the work of persons of the hhadralok (or 
respectable) class was the conclusion of the court, though the conspiracy 
charged 'was held proved against six only of the accused. These six ha cl 
already been convicted and sentenced in the Haludbari case. The continu- 
ance of the proceeding(3 under the Criminal Law over a period of 12 months 
against 50 accused persons was followed by a complete cessation of hliadralolc 
dacoities in the districts around Calcutta, until a notable individual named 
' Jatindra Mukharji became the leader of a party in Western Bengal about 
1914. 

46. The first part of the year 1910 was marked by the following Thi Khuma 
dacoities : — 








- 

Date. 

District. 

Village and police- 
atation, 

-L. 

Incident. 

Loot. 

Casualties. 

Convictions in 
Court, 





Rs. ' 



7 th Feby, 

1910. 

KJuilna ... 

Soleganti, police- 

station Domiiria. 

DacoUj 

200 



lUh Feby. 
1910. 

Jessore 

Dbulgram, police- 

station Abhnynogar. 

Do. 

6,175 



30tb March 
1910. 

Kluilna 

Nandanpur, police- 

station Khulna. 

Do 

6,500 

...... 


bth July 1910 

1 

Jessore 

Mahisa, police-station 
Mahmadpur. 

Do. 

2,204 


One joutli sen- 
tenced to 6 years, 
one to 5 years 
and three to 3 



’ 




years’ rigoron^ 

imprisonment 

each. 


All these I'obberies took place in the Khulna- Jessore countrj’ lyijig 
between Calcutta and Dacca and were perpetrated by 3^oung men armed with 
pistols and daggers. Inquiries led to the discovery of a gang of educated 
youths who associated for the purpose of committing dacoities in the Khulna 
district, of whom 17 were committed for trial to the High Court in ^vhal> 
was known as the Khulna gang case. They all pleaded guilty and were dis- 
charged mthout punishment on their own recognizances binding them to be 
of good behaviour. There is no reason to doubt that they had combined to 
commit tliei^e crimes under the influence of the revolutionary ideas then 
prevalent. \ 

4:7. In July 1910. in consequence of the prevalence of anarchical crime The Dacca 
in the Dacca district, proceedings were instituted in Dacca city against a conspiracy case, 
number of persons charging them Avith conspiracy to ivage war against the 
King. Among them was Pulin Behari Das, who had been deported, as 



already mentioned, in November 1908, but bad been allowed to return at the 
I'jeginning of 1910. Forty-four accused were eventually brought to trial, 
' .and 35 tound guilty sentenced to terras of imprisonment varying ( j-om 7 to 
2 years' rigorous imprisonment. In the case of Pulin Behari Lias the sentence 
was for 7 years. The Sessions Judge, whose findings were affirmed 
m the appeal to the High Court, remarked that the memberis of the oi’gani- 
zation (the Dacca Anusilan Samiti) had committed dacoities obviously for 
the purpose of collecting funds and had got possession of arms and com- 
mitted murders to ensure their secrets being kept inviolate. These overt 
acts clearly showed tliat the conspiracy to wage war had long passed the 
passive stage and had become an active conspiracy in respect of which it 
\vai3 essentially the duty of Government to take action,’' Searches made at 
. the headquarters of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti in connection with this 
prosecution brought to light a quantity of literature by the aid of which, as 
we shall hereafter show, the organization and working of the society was to 
a large extent made clear 

Furihir outrage ^ 48. Unfortunately this prosecution had no effect in reducing the political 
in Eastern crime in this district, probably because the conspirators and associated 

fiw , organizations were too numerous and the net of the prosecution had not been 

cast far enough. From July to December 1910, the following political out- 
rages occurred in the country about Dacca : — 


Date. 

District. 

Village and police- 
station. 

Incident. 

Loot, 

Casiinltiefe. 

Convictions in 
Court. 




1 

1 

Rs. 



21st July 

1910. 

MyiJieusingli 

Golakpur, police- 

station Kotwflli, 

1 

1 Arms theft 

[ 




5th Sept. 

1910. 

Dacca 

Mnnshiganj ... j 

1 

! Discovery of 

bombs. 


i 

1 1 

1 One man HCntcnceiJ 
[to 10 years’* 

I transporlotion. 

30th Sept. 
1910. 

Do. 

.. 1 
Haldia Ijat. police- 
station LohfljaiJg. 

Dacoity witn 

murder. 

1,500 

One man killed 
and Fcvcrai 

wounded. 

i 

7tli Nov. 

1910. 

Faridpiu ... 

Kalaigaon, police- 

station Bliedergaiij 

Dacoity 

12,060 



30th Nov. 
1910. 

Bakaiganj 

Dadpur, police-station 
Mnliendiganj 

Do. 

49,368 

r'ivo people 

wounded. 



from^CaSr conspirators 

t of a witness accepted as true in the Barisal 

app^rs that the three last meSoned 

IMoBd School (which attoLd Ireoter «to,gj “ The' 1«”™I 

P«lj. »ed foe the detooe of the ooceood in the'pendiBg'te ootpir^j 


Press 4ct of 
1910 . 


. 49 . This year saw the enactment of the Indian Prp«!s Anf ^ a ai n\ 

which received the assent of the Governor-General on ihrotif" 
pe virulence of the seditious newspapers in the eS-lv H.lt February 

™ introduction. By the the movement 

to Offences) Act, 1908, power was dveii tn (Incitement 

■■iS BOWSpoUc iBOitfalVSlSS P"**? Btod fo,- pBbiish. 


iTig newspapers inoitin^ to certain offenn,.. presses used for publish- 

appear.® By the Act of 
per of any print 
' secret presses. 


. X.O appear. Jiy the Act of imn Yn.a.T 

f rom the keeper of any priS prtss Tlif “iiglit be required 

literature to secret pfefses ® ^ “"cli of the se(Stious 
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1911 . 

50.' In the year 1911 there were 18 outrages by revolutionists. Of these, «r tii« 

16 occurred in Eastern Bengal, a sufficient proof of the remark already made 
that the proceedings in the Dacca conspiracy case, Tvhich were not concluded 
till April 1912, had no substantial deterrent effect. The folloT^’ing is a tabular 
statement of the outrages in Eastern Bengal ; — 


Date, 

i 

X 

District. 

V 

Village and police- j 
station. " { 

f 

Incident. 


1 

Loot. 1 

1 

Ca-'Unltic«-. 

Convictionn in 
Court. 


1 

1 




R.. 1 



21fit Jany. 
1911. 

Dacca 

! 

Sonarang ... j 

i 

j 

t 

1 

Postal peon 

assault case. 

< 

i 

\ 

> 

One man sen- 
tenced tu 4 
juonths’ and one 
man to one 
montlds rigotous 
imprisomnent, 
four men fined 
25 each. 

5th ^ Feby. 
19iJ. 

Faridpur ... 

Panditchar 

Dacoity 


6,500 ! 



20th Feby, 
1911. 

Dacca 

Goaclia, poHce-station 
Lotiajang. 

Do, 

... 

7,457 , 



31st March 
1911. 

Mj’^mensingh 

Snakair, pnlice-atntion 
Madnrganj, 

Do. 


1,200 

One man woutided 


loth ApiU 
1911. 

Dacca ~ 

Rauthbhog ... 

Murder of 
Mohan De. 

Man 

1 


One man killed. 

i 


22nd April 
1911. 

Babarganj 

Lakhankati 

Dacoity 

... 

10,200 


a 

Both April 
1911. 

Myinensingh • 

Charslmsa 

Do. 

... 

2,150 



1911 

Tippera 

Barkanta 

Do. 

... 

260 



19th June 

1911. 

Mymcnsiiigh 

Mymensingli 

Murder of 
kuirior. 

Ray 


Sitb-Inapeclor 

killed. 


llth July 

1911. 

Dacca 

Sonarang 

Murders 



Three men killed. 


27th July 

1911. 

Mymensingli 

Sarachar, police- 

station Bajitpur. 

Dacoity 

... 



One youth sen- 
tenced to 5 
years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

5th Sept. 

1911. 

Dacca ... , 

Singhaii-j police- 

station Matiikganj. 

Do. 

... 

8,170 



3rd October 
1911. 

Mymensingh 

Koliachar. police- 

station Bajifcpui. 

Do. 

... 

3,125 

One man wounded 


6th No%t. 

1911. 

Rangpur ... 

Bnliagram 

Do, 

... 

1,218 



llth Decr. 
1911. 

Bnkarganj 

Barisal 

Murder of Man 
Mohan Ghosh, 


Inapector I tiled. 


31st Deer. 

1911. 

... 

... ] 

Dacoity 


1,977 

1 

! 

. 



51. The first of the above outrages was an assault by the students and sonaraAe 
teachers of the Sonarang National School, who seized the bag of a postal peon *®*'°"®* 
with its contents, including registered orders for money and cash. Fourteen 
teachers and students were arrested and seven were ultimately punished by 
fine or imprisonment. The Sonarang murders of the 11th July appear to 
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Murders. 


l 

' Ttie Sedftfous 
I Meetings Act. 

t 

( 

i 

|Heuiiion of the 
itwo Bengals. 


have been an offshoot of this case, for upon that day Rasul Dewan was shot 
dead, and his brother and another man were mortally wounded at their 
house at Sonarang. They had been assisting the police with information, 
and Rasul Dewan particularly had assisted the police in the postal peon 
ease. 

There is reason to believe that the students and masters ox the Sonarang 
School participated 'in the Goadia dacoity mentioned in the fore- 
going list. This notorious school had been founded in the year 1908 and 
at the time of the Dacca conspiracy case was attended by 60 or /O students. 
The curriculum was the same as in the Government schools up to the Entrance 
or Matriculation standard, with the addition that physical exercise and lathi- 
jxlay were taught and a blacksmith^s and carpenter’s shop utilised for the 
teaching of practical carpentry and iron-work. No syllabus of subjects 
taught or text-books used at this school had ever been issued, and it has not. 
been ascertained what books were actually in use there, but on the occasion 
of a search made in August 1910 in connection with the Dacca conspiracy case, 
the following books were found in the school librarj’' : — 

(1) History of Tilak's case and sketch of his life. 

(2) Chhatrapati Shivaji, by S. C. Sastri. 

(3) History of the Sepoj^ Mutiny. 

52. Of the other murders mentioned in the list, Man Mohan De, mm'dered 
at Rauthbhog, was a witness in the Dacca case and the Munshiganj bomb case 
already referred to; Sub-Inspector Rajkumar. murdered at Sfyrnensingh, was 
shot in cold blood while walking home in Mymensingh town, Inspector Man 
Mohan Ghosh, who was murdered at Barisal, was shot on the evening of the 
day of the Royal proclamation at Barisal, while retiiiming to his quarters; 
he had been conspicuously active in various political inquiries and had 
appeared as a witness in the Dacca conspiracy case. 

Although the great majority of the outrages in this year took place in 
Eastern Bengal, two daring crimes were committed in the streets of Calcutta 
by the revolutionaries in this year. On the 21st February 1911 head con- 
stable Srish Chandra Chakrabarti, attached to the Calcutta Criminal 
Investigation Department, was shot dead in that city, and there is reason 
to believe that he was murdered by a member of the gang kno^Yn as the 
Calcutta Anusilan Samiti. Within a fortnight, on the 2nd of March, a 
little before 5 o’clock in the evening, a bomb was thrown into the motor car 
of a European gentleman named Cowley by a boy aged 16, who was arrested 
on the spot The bomb fortunately did not explode. It was, however, one- 
of the type manufactured at Chandernagore which has since proved in more 
than one case to he of a very dangerous make. It is certain that the bomb' 
was intended not for Mr. Cowley but for Mr. Denham, a prominent oflScer 
of the Criminal Investigation Department in Calcutta. 

53. In this year was passed the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act 
(Act X of 1911). By this Act, if brought into operation by a notification by 
the Government, considerable powers for controlling public meetings were 
conferred. We understand, however, that recourse has rarely been had to 
its provisions. 

54. At the end of this year took place the Coronation Durbar, and Easterm 
and Western Bengal xvere re-united in one province. The grievance of the 
partition thus disappeared. 

In the Tinnevelly district of die Madras Presidency, Mr. Ashe, the- 
Collector of Tinnevelly, was murdered on the 17th June 1911. 




Murder or wounding with intent to murder ■ 

Dakaity or Robbery. . . ® Dakaity with murder, . 


Other attempts at murder B 

Other attempted Outrages,. . € 


Murder or wounding with 
Intent to murder. ■ 

1 Calcutta 

2 Rauthbog (Dacca) 

3 Mymensingh Town 

4 Sonarang, Dacca 
6 Barlsa) Town 

6 Fon> (Noakhall) 

7 Goalnagar (Dacca) 


Other attempts at 
murder. 


C 


1 Calcutta, Dalhousie Sq. 

2 Midnapur Town 


Dakaity or Robbery . . 


1 Sonarang (Dacca) 

2 Pandftchar (Faridpur) 

3 Goadia (Loha/ang, 

Dacca) 

4 Sua)<alr (Madarganj, 

Mymensingh) 

5 Lakankati (Bakarganj) 

6' Charshasa (Mymen- 
singh) 

7 Barkanta (Tfpperah) 

8 Sarachar(Bajitpur, 

Mymensingh) 

9 SInghaIrfManIkgan], 

^ Dacca) 

10 Kallachar {Bajitpur, 
Mymensingh) 

11 Baliagram (Rangpur) 

12 ChauIpatti(Noakhall) 
■‘3 Bai'^untewarJ i Dacca) 


14 Ainapur (Gheor. Dacca) 

15 Kushangal (Bakarganj) 

16 Kakurla(Mehendiganj, 

Bakarganj) 

17 Blrangal (Bakarganj) 

18 Panam (Narayanganj, 

Dacca) 

19 Protabpur(KotwaIi, 

Bakarganj) 

20 Nangaiband (Narayan- 

ganj, Dacca), 

21 Kola (Srinagar, Dacca) 

Other attempted 
Outrages,.., . 0^ 

1 ComillaTov/n 
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1912 . 

55*. 1 be chief interest of the year 1912 centres round the events which led 
up to the Barisai conspiracy case of the lollowing year. 

On April 17th occurred the Kushangal dacoity. the first of a group of 
‘ actions committed by the Dacca Anusilan Saraiti in the Bakarganj 
district^ which the prosecution in the Barisai case subsequently cited as tlie 
overt acts of the conspiracy charged. 

The next of the series occurred two days later at Kakuria and the third 
after a nionth^s interval at Birangal. Details of these outrages have been 
related by a self-confessed participant who turned approver, The}^ were of 
the recognised revolutionary type. In two of them the dacoits carried guns 
and wore masks, and in two of them inmates of the houses attacked received 
injuries. The main preoccupation of the anarchists was always to secure 
fresh armS) and at Kushangal the objective was a Government gun, which 
was secured; at Kakuria the value of the loot was small, but at Birangal it 
totalled about Rs. 8,000. 

It was not long before the police were on an effective line of investiga- 
tion. The first statement of the approver Rajani Das was secured in 
September 1912 with the help of a Barisai non-official gentleman, and infor- 
mation was thereafter secretly collected regarding the gang responsible for 
the Kushangal-Birangal affairs. Certain of their documents were secured 
which were of great importance as showing the highly finished and quasi - 
religious organization of the party ; they included oaths to be taken by mem- 
bers^ preliminary and final, and a description of the information to be sent 
up to the society from outlying branches. 

The preparation of the conspiracy case was greatly advanced bv tlie 
events of November 1912. A letter to the son of a Sub-Jnspector of Police 
at Co.mBla conveyed information which led to the arrest at night of 12 men 
with dripping clothes in a darkened house surrounded by all the implements, 
of a hhadralok dacoity, including 2 revolvers, a T2 bore gun and a number 
of masks, as well as a slip of paper containing a list of names and of weapons 
allotted to their holders, clearly a plan drawn up for an intended dacoity. 
Ten of these men Avere convicted of assembling for the purpose of committing 
dacoity, two more being acquitted by the High Court on appeal. There is 
abund^t information to the effect that the men surprised on this occasion* 
were members of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti assembled for one of their 
actions,” while the seizure of the paper mentioned, gave the clue to further 
members of the samiti. 

Of still greater importance was the discovery on November 28th of a 
collection of revolutionary stores, arms and documents, in the box of 
Girindra Mohan Das. Girindra's father, an Indian gentleman who attained 
the high* official position of Additional Magistrate, was the first to 
call upon his son to open the box and subsequently induced him to disclose 
what be knew of the w’orkings of the secret society to Avhich he belonged. 
The arras discovered included a large number of gun and revolver cartridges, 
poAvder, shot, bullets and percussion caps, for the possession of Avhich Girindra 
was sentenced to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment under the Arms Act, and 
in addition to these the box was found to contain silver ornaments identified 
as part of the property stolen in the big Nangalband dacoity a few days 
before, for recemng which a sentence of 5 years' rigorous imprisonment 
Avas imposed; but more important than either was the collection of samiti 
papers including an account of- the society, a list of its members and figures 
Avhicb Avere clearly accounts of the loot taken in the Bakarganj dacoities 
(Kusliangrl-Kakuria-Birangal). The extent of the Dacca society's organiza- 
tion Avas shoAvn by the Third quarterly reports,” an account of the lArogress 
of its branches in the Noakhali district and adjoining areas at the extreme 
south-east extremity of the Presidency by the member in charge of that area. 
These papers, AA’hich AA^ere subsequently put before the courts, contributed a 
large A-olnme of. fresh information regarding the aims and methods of the 
samiti, and Girindrta himself, at the instance of his father, joined Rajani 
Das as an approver. Thus, by the end of the year, GoA^ermnent had largely 
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increased their knowledge of the organization and its members and were 
ready to take active steps against them. 

Two murders are known to have been committed by th^samiti during the 
year in furtherance of its aims. The first was the disciplinary murder^ in 
June of one of the members, Sarada Chakrabarti, who had offended against 
the samiti in ^ome way which is not clear. The body was decapitated and 
thrown into a tank to prevent 'identification, but information from more 
than one source has since supplied the name of the victim and made it clear 
that the samiti were responsible for the crime. 

One September 24th a Head Constable named Rati Lai Ray, who had 
been prominent in the Dacca conspiracy case and was at the time employed 
on the dangerous task of 'watching political suspects on the river front at 
Dacca (the Buckland Bund), was shot dead at seven o^clock in the evening in 
a populous part of the town. The murderers got away and the offer of a 
reward of Rs. 5,000 failed to induce any of the public to come forward and 
give evidence. Accounts of the occurrence have been received from several 
sources, and there is no doubt at all that the murder was planned by the 
Dacca Anu^silan Samiti and intended to remove a dangerous opponent as well 
as to deter other police officers from acting against them. 

Two further dacoities were' committed by the Dacca Anusilan Samiti 
during the year which are noticeable on account of the value of the loot 
secured. At the Panam dacoity (Dacca district) in July cash and ornaments 
to the value of Rs. 20,000 were said to have been taken. The dacoits 
attacked in military formation and fired indiscriminately at any per'sons or 
lights appearing near the scene. They had also taken the precaution of 
^cutting the telegraph wires. 

The Nangalband dacoity has been mentioned already in connection with 
the property recovered .from Girindra Mohan Das. The dacoits numbered 
about ik Guns and pistols were fired and a crowd of from 100 to 200 
villagers were kept at bay by four armed dacoits. The loot was estimated, 
though perhaps with considerable exaggeration, at Es. 16,000. 

The Dacca party were not alone in rhe field, A more or less independent 
group formed at Madanpur, the south-eastern subdivision of Faridpur, an 
interesting tract among the great rivers where hhadml&k are numerous and 
English education widespread, but communication except by water almost 
impossible for most of the vear. Their ideals and methods were similar to 
those of the Dacca party and they were lesponsible for three guerilla actions 
during the year — at Baiguntewari in January, at Ainapur in February, and 
at Kola in "November. They appeared to have thought it 'safer to opciate 
away from home, and all these outrages took place on the other sidfe of the 
great Padma river in the Dacca district. The sums looted amounted to 
about Rs. 11,000. Their methods were terroristic. Armed with firearms, 
masked and bearing torches, they advanced in a body on the houses selected, 
made a great uproar,^ threw down bombs and fired shots to kee'p off the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and finally lined up before departure to 
the sound of a bugle. A participant in the Kola affair, where the house 
attacked was a post-office, subsequently related that the object of the dacoity 
was to obtain funds for the defence of one of their rrembers wffio had fallen 
imder suspicion and had been called upon to show cause wffiy he should not 
be bound over to be of good behaviour. 

One more dacoity of the year may be mentioned, the Avork of still 
another group with headquarters at Barisal, who were subsequently to cross 
into Nadia district, Western Bengal, and commit the Shibpur dacoity and 
murders which proved their downialL This dacoity occurred at Pratabpur, 
not far from Barisal itself. The unarmed villagers bravel)^ attacked tneir 
armed assailants, Avho numbered about 25, Avith iron bars and fishing spears, 
and tAvo of the dacoits were seen to be carried^ from the scene by their felloAvs. 
Tavo of the villagers AA^ere Avounded by pistol shots and four m'^re beaten. 
The loot taken was Aalued at about Rs 7,500. 

56. , The last occurrence of the year takes us back to W estern Bengal and 
the Midnapore bomb case. On December 13th there Avas a dangerous 
attempt to murder Abdur Rahman, the informer in that ca^, A powerful 
picric acid bomb of the type manufactured in Chandernagore and distributed 
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by revolutionaries in various parts of India was exploded against the wall 
of the room in which he ordinarily slept, and in which on this particular 
night his daughter was sleeping. A hole was blown through the wall and 
it was by good fortune only that no life was lost. 

It was in this very month that an attempt was made upon the life of 
His Excellency Lord Hardinge,;a bomb bein^ thrown at liim while entering 
Delhi. The incident will be referred to again when we come to discuss the 
course of events in the Punjab. 

57. A tabular statement for the year is appended. 


labular 
statement lor 
tfie year. 


Serial 

No. 

Date. 

1 

District 

Village and 
policc-siation. 

Dicident. 

Loot. 1 

Casualties. 

Convictions in 
Court. 






i 

Rs. \ 



1 

23rd Jan>. 
1912. 

Dacca 

Baiguntewari ... 

Dacoity 

3,470 



2 

21<it Feby. 
1912. 

Do. 

Amapur, police- 
station Gheor. 

Do. 

7,593 



3 

17th April 
1912. 

Bakarganj 

ICnsbangal 

Do. 

... 



4 

19th April 
1912. 

Do. 

Kakuiia, police- 
station Mehendi- 
gnn]. 

Do 

GO 

... .. 


5 

23rd May 
1912. ^ 

Do. 

Birangai 

Do. 

8,080 



G 

June 1912 

Noakhnli ... 

Feni 

Murder of Saiada 
Chakra bar ti. 

... 

One man killed 


7 

llth July 
1912. 

Dacca 

Panam, poHce- 
statiou Narayan- 
i ganj. i 

Dacoity 

20,000 

One man wounded. 


r 8 

15th Wy 
1912. 

Bakarganj 

Pratabpui, police- j 
station Kotwali. 

Do. 

7,595 

1 T^\o people 

wounded. 


9 

24th Sept. 
1912. 

Dacca 

Goalnagai ... | 

Murdei of Bati j 
Lai Ray. ' 


Head Constable i 
killed. 


10 

27th Octr. 
1912 

Tippera ... 

i CoraiUa 

1 

Preparations for 
dacoity. 

1 


Ten" men aenten- 
c«l to 7 years’ 
rigorouB impri- 
sonment each. 

11 

14th Nov. 
1912- 

Dacca 

Nangalband, po- 
lice-station 
NarayanganJ. 

Dacoity 

16,000 

1 


One man senten- 
ced to 5 years' 
rigorouB impri- 
sonment. 

12 

18th Nov. 
1912. , 

Do. 

Kola, police-bta- 
tioii Srinagar. 

Do. 

95 



13 

28 th Nov. 
, 1912. 

Do. 

Wan 

Anns case 

... 


One man senten- 
ced to 1 f years’ 
rigorous impri- 
sonment. 

14 

13th Dec. 
1912. 

Midnapore 

'\Iiduapoie 

Attempted mur- 
der with bomb. 

1 

i 
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ilupder of 
lolice officers. 


Bombs. 


Dacoities and 
outrages. 


1913. 


58. During 1913 tbe revolutionaries continued their activities with 
increased ferocity. Two fTolice officers were murdered. On the evening of 
September 29 th Head Constable Haripada Deb was shot dead by three young 
Bengalis on the edge of the lake in College Square, Calcutta, a spot where the 
well-to-do people of that part of tlie town congregate to take the air in the 
cool of the evening. The Head Constable was assassinated in the middle of 
the throng, his assailants disappeared into the crowd, no arrest was made 
and no evidence was forthcoming. The murdered officer had succeeded in 
getting into touch with a revolutionary section and it is clear that they had 
seen through him and decided t6 put him out of the way. 

On the following evening a picric acid bomb was thrown into the house 
of Inspector Bankim Chandra Chaudhuri in^ Mjnnensingh town at the other 
end of the Presidency. He was instantly killed. The Inspector had been 
a prominent worker against the Dacca Saniiti at the time of the Dacca con- 
spiracy case, and there is no doubt that the samiti brought about his death. 

59. An attempt had been made in March to assassinate Mr. Gordon of the 
Indian Civil Service by the same means. Armed with a. bomb, the would-be 
murderer was making his way into Mr. Gordon's garden at Maulvi Bazar, 
Sylhet, in Assam, when the bomb exploded and killed him. Two loaded 
revolvers were also found on the person of the dead man, whose identity was 
not established till some time afterwards. Mr. Gordon had offended the 
revolutionaries by the action he had taken to suppress the immoralities of a 
local religious commrmity. 

The two cases referred to above were not the only instances of the use 
of bombs during the year. Attempts were made at two police-stations, at 
Raniganj in April and at Bhadreswar, bordering on French Chandernagore, 
in December. In the latter case the bomb, which was of the deadly picric 
acid type, was thrown into a room where two officers were working and they 
must infallibly have lost their lives if the bomb had not^ for some reason, failed 
to explode. 

The object of these outrages, for which the revolutionaines were certainly 
responsible, seems to have been sheer desire to murder, for the officers who^ 
lives were attempted were not emplo 5 ^ed in detecting I'evolutionarjy crime. 

In December yet another attempt was made to bomb Abdur Eahman of 
f-he Midnapore conspiracy case while he was walking in a religious proces- 
sion. The missile failed to explode, but on examination it proved to be 
another of the picric acid bombs. 

60. The revolutionaries were kept in funds for the year b}' a series of 

ten successful dacoities. All of these had the characteristic features of 
bhadralok dacoities, and in all of them the dacoits carried firearms, making 
efiectiye resistance impossible. The value of the loot reported to have been 
taken in this way during the year amounted to about Es. 61,000. By this 
time the members of the “ Violence Department, as the revolutionaries who 
engaged in dacoities styled themselves, had readied an almosj: complete dis- 
regard of human life. At Bharakair, in Dacca district, they fired a volley 
into' a crowd of villagers who had been brought to the scene by their bombs 
and battle-shouts. ^ . 

A. similar daooity was committed at Dkuldia, in the adjoining district 
of Mymensingh, on the same night, and the promiscuous firing of the dacoits 
caused the death of one villager and wounded three others. 

At Kedarpur, an isolated spot on the borders of these two districts, a 
servant of the owner of the house, who asked the dacoits on their arrival who 
rney were, was immediately shot down in cold blood, while in the volleys with 
^ wnicli the dacoits covered their retreat five villagers were wounded. 

It is unnecessary to describe all the dacoities .of the year in detail, since 
m all respects conformed to what had by this time become a recognised 
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type of crime. Others not already mentioned will be found in the following 
statement of the year’s outrages : — 


Serial 

No. 

j Date. 

• District 

Village and police-i 
station. i 

1 

1 

Incident. 

j 

Loot. 

Casualtie*. 

REHAnKS. 


1 



! 

Rs. 



1* ' 

4tfu Fc-b. 
1913.. 

Dacca 

Bharakair, police - 1 
station Tangi- , 
bari. 

Dacoity ' ... 

3,400 


One'* youth ■senten- 
ced to two yenra’ 
rigorous im- 

prisonment. 

2 

3 

Ditto 

27th ^ilarch 
1913. 

Mymensingh 

Sylbet, 

Assam. 

Dhuldia, police- ' 
station Eatindi. ' 

Maulvi Bazac ... 

Dacoity "with 

murder. 

Attempted mar- 
der. 

9,046 

One man killed 
' and three 

1 wounded. 

One of the cu). 
prits killed. 

4 

3rd April 

1913. 

Faridpur ... 

Gopalpur, police- 
staiion Madnri- 

Dacoity 

6,945 

One man wounded. 





pur j 





5 

April 1913 

Burdwaa ... 

Raniganj ... ; 

Bomb thrown ... 

... 



-6 

29th May 
1913. 

Faridpur ... 

Kawakuri, police- 
station Madari- 

Dacoity 

5,130 

1 





-pur. 


1 



7 

2Sth June 
1913. 

Dacca 

Eamrangir Char, 
poIicG-Bfcation 
Bupganj. 

Do. 

2,250 



6 

16th Aug. 
1913. 

Mymensingh 

Kedarpur, police- 
station Nagar- 

Dacoity with 

murder. 

19,800 

Oue man killed 
and five wounded. 





pur. 


! 



0 

29tli Sept. 
1913. 

Calcutta ... 

College Square 

Murder of Hari' 
pada Deb. 

1 

1 

1 

Head Constable 
killed. 


10 

30th Sept. 
1913. 

Mymensingh 

Mymensingh ... 

Murder of 

Bankira Chau- 
dhuri. 

... 

Inspector killed. 


' 11 

. 

7th Nov, 

1913. 

24-PQrganas 

Ghatrabaria 

Dacoity ... 

868 



12 

24th Nov. , 
1913. 

Myraensingli , 

1 

Sarnchar, police- 
station Bajitpur. 

Do. ^ 

4,390 



13 

/ 

j 3ra Dec. 

; 1913. 

Tippcra ... 

Kharampur, 1 

police-station 
Brahmanbaria. 

Do. 

i 

1 

6,000 1 

1 

J 



14 

9 til Dec. 

1913. 

Midnapore 

Midnapore 

Attempted mur- 
der until bomb- 

... ^ ' 


'■ 

15 

I9th Dec. 
1913. ■ 

Tippera ... 

Faschimsingh, ^ i 
police-station 
Kotwali. 

Dacoity 

3,100 I 

One man wounded. 


16 

30tli Deo. 
1913. 

Hooghly ... 

Bhadreswar ... 

' Bomb thrown ... 

... 


' 


61. The year was an important one in the Courts. In the Baris^l JoSsofracVand 
conspiracy case 26 members of the Dacca- Samiti were piit on their trials and 
12 of these pleaded guilty to the charge of conspiring to wage war against the uomh caset. 
King-Emperor. Sentences of imprisonment • and transportation varying 
from 2 to 12 years were imposed, and for a time the samiti was considerably 
weakened. ^ ^ ‘ ' 

The events of the year showed that the revolutionaries were obtaining 
a supply of bombs. In "November a raid on a house in the heart of Calcutta 
brought to light one of the sources. A room was discovered containing both 
revolutionary literature and cigarette tins, the latter in the process of being 
manufactured into bombs. The men found in. this room were put on their 
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Outrages 

•ttewhere. 


trial for infringing the Explosives Act and for conspiring to commit crime, 
and, while only one of them^ was eventually convicted under these cliarges, 
it was held by the High Court that the tins were undoubtedly intended to be 
used as bombs and that their purpose was to endanger life. This trial 
showed the manner in which the revolutionaries were secretly manufactur- 
ing bombs of a. very dangerous type from simple materials and without the 
aid of elaborate apparatus. 

62. On the I7th May of this year a bomb exploded oh the road at Lahore, 
killing a chaprasi. It had been placed there by a Bengali. Earlier in the , 
year there had been a brutal murder in Bihar and Orissa, committed in order 
to perpetrate a political daooity. 


° Arantji Lai Hazia, aliaspisanUa Mohan. 


He vrns sentenced to transpoitation for 15 yenre 



Murder or Vi/ounding with Intent to murder 
Oakalty or Robbery. . .Q 



other attempts at murder. . . . 

..m 

o 

Other attempted Outrages 



Dakaity with Murder. 


Murder or woundmg with 
intent to murder. . . 

1 Calcutta, College Sq. 

2 Mymensmgh Town 

3 Calcutta, Chitpur Road 

4 Chittagong Town 

6 Dacca Town 

6 Calcutta, Musa) man- 
para Lane 


Dakalty with Murder 

Other attempts at 
murder S] 

1 Moulvl Bazar (Sylhet) 

2 Raniganj (Burdwan) 

3 MidnapurTown 

4 Bhadreswar (Hooghly) 

5 MadanpUr (Faridpur'j 

Dakaity or Robbery. . 

1 Bharakalr (Tangibari, 

Dacca) 

2 Gopalpur (Madaripur, 

Farldpur) 

3 Kawakurl cMadaripur, 

Farldpur) 

4 Kamrangir Char 

(Rupganj, Dacca) 


5 Chatrabaria (24-Par- 
^ ganas) 

6 Sarachar (Bajitpur, 

Mymensingh) 

7 Kharampur (Brahman- 

baria, Tipperah) 

8 Paschimsingh (Kotwall, 

Tipperah) 

9 Gossainpur (Nablnagar, 

Tipperah) 

1 0 Calcutta 

11 Madaripur 

12 Mamurabad (Deganga, 

24-Pargana8) 

13 Ukrasal (Katladl, 

Mymensingh) 

14 Radhanagar {Homna, ^ 

Tipperah) 

15 Darakpur (Fulpur, 

Mymensingh) 

16 Areadah (24jParganas) 


1 Dhuldia {Kat)ad>. 

Mymensingh) 

2 Kedarpwr (^faga^pa^, 

Mymensingh) r 

3 Belati -Netrakona, 

Mymensingh) 


Other attempted 
Outrages . . , 

1 Challachar (Mymen- 

singh) 

2 Baldyabati (Hooghly) 

3 Saranagar (24-Par- 

ganas) 

4 AIamba2ai^(24-Par- 

ganas) 

5 Matia (Myme.nslngh) 

6 Mochn*a(M^|(idpur, 

Faridpuy' ' 
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1914. 

63. Eor the year 1914 the chronicle of events relating to revolutionary in 

activities may be divided into three groups, those of Eastern Bengal, tliose dis- 
dosed in Hooghly and the 24-Parganas in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, and those in Calcutta city itself. The follo^ving is a statement of 
occurrences in Eastern Bengal : — 


Date. 

District. 

ViHagc and poHce- 
statioii. 

Incident. 

Loot. 

I 

CaMnaltics. 

1 

1 Convictions in 
Court. 

- 




Ks. ! 

1 



Jnny. 1914 

Myraeusiugli 

Ghnrliarchar ... 

Attempted 
dacoity. ’ 

... . ! 

1 


.8th JIny 1914, 

I 

Tippera ... 

1 

Gosainpur, police- 

station Nabinagar. 

Dacoity 

5,500 

1 

1 ! 

1 1 

1 One tinin wmtnd- i 

[ ed. 1 

■ 

I9tli June 

1914. 

Chittagong 

Chittagong town 

Murder of 

Satyendra Sen. 

1 

i 

j One man killed, 

1 

i 

19 th July 

1914. 

Dacca 

1 

j 

Dacca town 

j JIurder of Ram 
' Das. 


1 Ditto, 

1 

•28tU Aug 

1914. 

1 Wymetifeingh 

Betati, poHcc-station 
Netrakona. 

1 

Dacoity with ; 

murder. 

17,700 

1 One man killed 

1 and one man 
wounded. 


let Oct. aiul 
28th Dec, 
1914. 

Faridpur ... 

IMadaripur ... i 

] 

Extortion cases 

300 


i 

a 3 th Nov. 

1914. 

Myiiionsiogh 

Ukrasal, police-station 
Kattndi. 

j 

Dacoity ... ; 

1 

4,800 

i 

i 

19 th . Nov. 
1914. 

Faridpnr ... 

jMudflripiir ... j 

i 1 

Bomb outrage ... 


’ - 

1 

i 

Doc. 1914 ... 

Myiaensingli 

XJsti 

j 

Attempted 

dacoity. 



i 

18th Doc. 

1914. 

Tippera ... ' 

Radlianagar, police- ! 
station Hoinna. ! 

Dacoity 

4,900 



'23rd Dec.. 

1914. 

Mynietisiugh 

Darakpnr, police- ; 

station B\ilpur. 

. i 

Do. ... j 

-23,000 

One man stabbed. 


25 th Dec. 

1914. 

Tippera ... 

Mochna, poHce-fctation 
Muksudpur. 

Atte/npted 
dacoity. ! 





The activities of the revolutionaries in this part of the province were 
chiefly confined to dacoities, but there was a case of extortion for the purpose 
of bringing in money for the party, and there were two cases of deliberate 
murder. The murder in Chittag<ong was eftected in the public street, the 
victim was one who was suspected of giving information to an officer of 
the Criminal Investigation Department. A person who narrowly escaped 
murder and was in company of the victim, had been a witness in the Dacca, 
conspiracy case. 

The murder in Dacca City was the murder of an informer who was work- 
ing against the revolutionaries under the direction of Deputy Superinten- 
dent Basanta Chatarji, who was himself murdered in the year 
broad daylight in Calcutta. 
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utrages near 
aloutta. 


64. The activities of the revolutionpies in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Calcutta are shown in the following list : — 


Convictions h 
Court. 



Theft of Mauser 
pistols from 
Rodda & Co. 


Murder and 
attflmptBd 
murder of 
police officers. 


All the above were cases of dacoity, but they present no very special 
features, except that in the dacoity at Mamurabad on the 7th November, two 
Mauser pistols were used by the revolutionaries which were stolen from Eodda 
& Co., together with 48 other pistols of the same description and a large 
amount of ammunition, on the 2Gth of August in the same year. ' 


65. The theft of pistols from Eodda & Co., a firm of gunmakers in Cal- 
cutta, was an event of the greatest importance in the development of revolu- 
tionary crime in Bengal. On Wednesday, the 26th of August 1914, the clerk 
of Eodda & Co., whose duty it was to clear imports of arms and ammunition 
office, had cleared 202 cases of arms and ammunition, 
but had brought only 192 cases to his employer's warehouse in Vansittart 
Eow.^ He had then left, saying that he was going to bring the. 
remainder. He never returned, and after three days the case 
Was reported to the police. The 10 missing cases contained 50 
Mauser pistols and 46,000 rounds of Mauser ammunition for the same, the 
pistols were of large size, *300 bore, and each pistol bore a number of which 
Itodda & Co. had a record. The pistols were so constructed and packed 
that by attaching to the butt the Box containing the pistols, a weapon was 
produced which could be fired from the shoulder in the same way as a rifle. 
The authorities have reliable information to show that 44 of these pistols 
were almost at once distributed to 9 different revolutionary groups in Bengal 
and it is certain that the pistols so distributed were used in 54 cases of 
dawity or murder or attempts at dacoity and murder subsequent to August 
1914. It may indeed safely be said that few, if any, revolutionary outrages 
have taken place in Bengal since August 1914, in which Mauser pistols stolen 
from Eodda & Co.^ have not been used. Owing to the activity of the police 
of the stolen pistols have been recovered in various parts of Bengal. 


66. Of the other revolutionary outrages in Calcutta, the first in order of 
year was the Chitpur Eoad murder, in which Inspector Nripendra 
<^f the Criminal Investigation Department of the Calcutta Police who 
had been employed in investigations connected with political crime for'some 
years, was attacked by young men armed with pistols while alighting from 
a tram car at the junction of three crowded streets in Calcutta and killed 
The murder was witnessed by members of the police force who were standing 
close by, and a young man who was running away was at once pursued. H? 
was armed with a 5-chambered revolver, which, when he was captured 
loiind to have discharged cartridges in two chambers. One of the ^ 

had^been fired on and killed. The man arrested was twice tried at 
rf" not guilty.” majority of the jury in each case brought in a 
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Another notable outrage in Calcutta in this j^ear -was an attempt on the 
25th November to murder Deputy Superintendent Basanta Ghatarji, already 
mentioned,, by throwing two bombs, one into his house and bne outside it. 
The Deputy Superintendent escaped, but the explosion killed a Head Con- 
stable and wounded two constables and a relative of Basanta Chatarji. 
¥rom information now available it appears to us to be clear that this was the 
work of the Dacca Samiti, and that the bombs thrown had been procured 
from Chandernagore. ^ n 

The only other event to be noted in Calcutta in this' year is the attempt 
of certain anarchists to resist arrest in a public place known as Greer Park. 
One of the persons arrested was wanted as a suspect in the Chittagong 
murder case above referred to, which had taken place in June of that year. 

' 67. The autumn of this year and the early months of 1915 brought serious 

occurrences in different parts of India. In the Punjab from September 
onwards large numbers of disaffected Sikhs arrived from America. Dacoities 
and murders took place with alarming frequency and a military outbreak plan- 
ned for February 1915 was only detected and prevented at the last moment. 
It is certain that revolutionaries in Eastern Bengal were aware of its 
imminence. 

The Defence of India Act was passed in March, under which rules were 
made authorizing the arrest and internment of dangerous persons. 
Trial by Special Tribunals without appeal was introduced. Durinor this 
same winter there were daimerous intrigues in Burma, a conspiracy of Ben- 
gali origin was hatching at Benares, and an attempt was made under Bengali 
management to found a revolutionary society in the Central Provinces. All 
these incidents will be more fully dealt with in their proper place. 


Evtnli which 
prect<lBd the 
pasting of the 
Deftnca of 
India Act. 
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1915. 


nobberles and 
murders in 
Caleulta 
|i during ISIS. 


68 The rear 1915 was remarkable in Calcutta for a number of outrages 
committed by\he revolutionaries. They are set out in chronological order 
in the following statement ; — 


Date. 

Uietrict. 

Village and police- ! 
station 

j Incident. 

Loot. 

Cu*'ualt^e^. 

Convictiona in 
Court. 



i 

1 


Ks. 



12tU Feby. 
1915. 

Calcutta ... 

Garden Eeach ... i 

Dacoity 

18,000 


One man ten- 
tenced to seven 
\ ears’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

2*2nd Feby. ; 
1915. 

Do. 

J 

Behagimta ... | 

Dacoity uitb 

murdoi. 

22,000 J 

Taxidriigi killed. 


24tli Febv 
1915. 

Do ... 1 

Pathuringhata Sheet 

^lurder o£ Nin)d 
Haidar. 


One mnn killed. 

1 

i , 

J 

28tli Feby. 
1916. 

Do. 

Cornvallig Street ... ' 

! 

Muidci ... 


liisjwctor S. Mu- 
kliarji killed 

and his Orderly 
wounded. 


June 1915 ... j 

Do. 


Attempt to rol) 
Jlorwari. 





21st Oct 

1915. 1 

Do. 

t 

]\la=5jitlbari Street ... 

Minder 


Sub-Ins p e c to r ! 
Girindra Bnnar- 
ji killed and ' 
Stib-lnspcct 0 r | 
i Upon Clmtarji 
wounded. 


(7th Nn\ 

1916. 1 

Do. 

I 

Coinuallis Sueet ... 

DacOiD ... 

800 : 

V 


30th Nov. ^ 
1915. ; 

' Do. 

1 1 

* 

1 

Serpentine Lane 

1 

1 

1 

Murder 


One constable and 
another person 
killed. 


j 

2ud Dec. i 

1915. 

14th Dec. 1 

[ 

Do. 

i 

1 Gorpoiatton Street ... 

Dacoity 

j 

25,000 


One man 8eu- 
tQni‘ed to 13 
years’ rigorous 
imprisonm c n t , 
one man to two 
years and one 
mnn to one year. 

1915. ^ 

Do, 

Seth Bagan Lane ... 

Do. 

6,100 



27th Dec. | 
1915. 1 

1 

Do. 

Glmulpatti Road 

Robboiy 

750 

1 One pel non 

j wounded. 

- 


and these outrages were four dacoities committed with the lielp of 

narders, ” automobile taxi-cabs, a new feature in revolutionary crime. commenced 

with the Garden Reach dacoity on the 12th of Fefouary. It was committed 
by dacoits working under the direction of the notable leaders, Jatin Muk- 
harji and Bepin Ganguli. It was carefully planned so as to intercept the 
servant of Bird & Co., carrying a weekly sum of Rs. 20,000 from the Char- 
tered Bank in Calcutta to Bird & Co.'s mills at Garden Reach, a little way down 
the Hooghly. The dacoits succeeded in getting Rs. 18,000 and escaping with 
It to Calcutta, where it was handed over to a person known as the “ financial 
minister.” 

The G^den Reach dacoity was followed in a week by another serious 
^ acoity at Beliaghata in Calcutta, where the dacoits, with the help of a 
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taxi-cab and acting under the direction of Jatin Mukharjij succeeded in 
extorting from the cashier of a rice merchant Rs. 20,000 in cash and currency 
notes. Shortly after the outrage the dead body of a taxi-cab driver was 
discovered, the driver having presumably been shot and thrown out of the 
carnage for disobedience to orders. 

^ Two days later occurred the murder of Nirod Haidar in Pathuriaghata 
Street- There is ample evidence of a convincing nature that he was mur- 
dered because he unexpectedly came into a room where Jatin Mukharji with 
other anarchists was seated and recognised Jatin and addressed him by name. 

Pour days later, in Cornwallis Street in Calcutta, Inspector Suresh 
Chandra Mukharji, while on duty with an orderly supervising arrangements 
in^ connection with a ceremony at the Calcutta University at which the 
Viceroy was to attend, noticed an absconding anarchist in the street and 
"approached to arrest him, when he was fired at b}’’ the anarchist and four 
others. The Inspector was killed and the orderlj^ wounded. There is very 
good reason for believing that the murder of this officer was planned bj" Jatin 
Mukharji. 

70. At this point it seems desirable to follow^. Jatin Mukharji ’s further 
history. Infoi'mation was received towards the end of March that Jatin had 
gone" to Balasore, where the Mahanadi from the west discharges into the Bay 
of Bengal.^ In or about September, in consequence of information received 
in connection with what will hereafter be described as the German plot, cer- 
tain officers of the Criminal Investigation Department in Calcutta went to 
Bala sore to search the premises of a firm doing business under the name of 
the " Universal Emporium.’’ In consequence of an arrest which was made 
there, searches took place among the hills in the neighbouring Mohurbhanj 
State, and eventual!}' five Bengalis were discovered in a patch of jungle. They 
had killed one villager and wounded another and subsequently fired upon an 
attacking party which was led by the Magistrate of Balasore. The result 
of this afira}^ was that a well-knoAvn revolutionar}', Chittapriya Bay Chaud- 
huri — whom the Sub-Inspector murdered in Cornwallis Street had tried to 
arrest on the 28th February — was found to be killed, while Jatin Mukharji 
and another revolutionary were found wounded/ Jatin died of his wounds a. 
few days later. Two other youths ■were also captured. 

• 71. Prom the 21st of October to the end of the year no fortnight passed 

in Calcutta without some anarchist crime committed by the revolutionaries. 
On two da^^s there were murders and on two days taxi-cab dacoities. The-mur- 
der of the 21st of October was committed by a young man who had undoubt- 
edly been deputed to murder Inspector Satish Chandra Banarji. At about 
10-30 F.M. this Inspector with three Sub-Inspectors was seated in a room in 
Masjidbari Street on the ground-floor, when a young man appeared at the open 
- door and began firing at the occupants with a pistol. They rushed into the 
courtyard and fled up some stairs followed by their assailant, who was joined 
by two or three others, who also began firing pistols. One of the Sub-Inspec- 
tors was killed and another was wounded in the arms and legs, but Satish 
Banarji escaped. 

, The other murder occurred on the 30t]i of November, when a constable 
guarding a house, No. 77, Serpentine Lane, which had been searched the pre- 
-vious night in connection with the arrest of certain revolutionaries, was 
attacked by two 3 ^ouths armed \yith pistols, who fired at him and at. once 
disappeared. In their retreat' they fired at a cook wffio happened to be on 
the spot. Both the constable and the cook died of their wounds. Empty 
“-maiiser cartridges tvere found upon the scene. 

All the four dacoities i.n Calcutta during this closing period of the year 
occurred within five weeks and were eflected by bands of five or six Bengali 
youths armed with pistols before 10 o’clock at night. 

The robbery at Chaulpatti Road on the 27th of December was of a parti- 
cularly daring nature. Two professional bookmaker,^ had just returned 
from tile races to their house when two Bengali youths carrying Mauser pis- 
tols entered and demanded the handbag of the bookmakers w^hicli contained 
about Rs. 750. ^ altercation ensued, in course of which one of the book- 
makers "was shot in the stomach and the youths decamped with the bag. 


Jutln MMkhurJfi 


IntensilTeti 
crime In 
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OutsidQ crimes . 72. Revolutionaries in Calcutta were also responsible in this year for out* 
cowniitteci ijjf rages in the surrounding districts. The following are the bare particulars : 


Date. 

Difatvict. 

ViUage and police- 
station. 

Incident 

Loot 

Casualties 

CoDvictious in 
Court. 




t 

Bs. 



6th April 

3915. 

24-Parganas 

Areadah, police- 

station Baranagar. 

Dacoitj" 

500 



30tij Apn] 
1915. 

Nadia ... 

Pragpur, police-station 
Daulatpur. 

Do. 

2,700 

Ono daooit killed 

Tiiree men sen- 
tenced to iV 
years’ trans- 
portation and 

one man to 
8 years. 

2ud August 
1915. 

24-Paigaaas 

j 

Agarpara ..* 

Do. 



One man sen- 
fcenced to 5 years’ 

1 rigorous im- 

i priBOnraent. 

25th August 1 
1915. 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

1 

Murder of Murari 
Mitra. 


One man killed 


30tli Septem- 
ber 19 15. 

' Nadia 

Siiibpur, poIice-Btation 
Kotwali. 

Dacoity with 

murder. 

20,700 

1 

' One constable j 

and throe other 
persons killed 
and 11 wound- 
ed. 

Eight men trans- 
ported for life 

I and one for 10 
year*?, 

/ 


The group led by Bepin Ganguli committed the dacoities on the 6th 
of April at Areadah, and on the 2nd August at Agarpara, both in the dis- 
trict of the 24-Parganas. In the second of these cases an attack was made 
upon a bill-collector who brought back from Calcutta every Monday money 
collected for his master. An alarm was raised, and in the pursuit which 
ensued Bepin Ganguli was captured with a revolver. 

During the police investigation which followed, a Bengali, who was 
giving the police material assistance iuvthe investigation was shot dead at 
the door of Ms house by ^me Bengali youths. Several shots were fired and 
empty Mauser cartridges were left on the ground. The murderers were un- 
successfully pursued, and in their flight they fired and wounded a constable. 

The most notable dacoities, however, in the districts, which were planned 
and carried out from Calcutta, were two committed in the Nadia district 
at Pragpur and Shibpur, about 100 miles from the capital. They pre-^ 
Rented certain remarkable features. 

In the Pragpur dacoity Mauser pistols and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and safe-breaking implements were sent from Calcutta and all details 
planned there,^ After the dacoity had taken place the plans for returning 
. to Calcutta miscarried. Much of the journey had to be done by boat and 
the dacoits were attacked while on the river bank by a crowd of villagers 
under a Police Inspector. In the confusion which followed the dacoits shot 
one of their own party; they then sank their boat, threw the corpse into the 
river and escaped. 

^ The Shibpur dacoity was the work of a difierent gang, which had left 
Barisal for Calcutta in 1912. The victim at Shibpur was a wealthy money- 
lender who lived near the Jhalangi river, 9 miles from a railway station. 
His house was attacked'by more than 20 dacoits carr 3 dng electric torches 
and armed with pistols, including Mausers. In this case the dacoits were 
pursued by the villagers on both banks of the river. In their flight the 
, dacoits murdered a police constable Nine of the dacoits were arrested, tried 

Outra • transported, a severe blow to this group. 

EasternVcngai. . D^coities of a similar nature to those of Pragpur and Shibpur 

occurred in Eastern Bengal, where the country gives an opportunity for means 
01 appr^chby water. On the 14th of August the house of a well-to-do zamin- ' 
ciar at Haripur was looted in the presence of many villagers, who were 
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intimidated by the threatening attitude of the daeoits. The dacoits were 
armed with Mauser pistols and revolvers. They escaped in a boat 
Hs. 18.000 worth of property. The durwan of the -zamindar was shot dead 
and three villagers were seriously wounded. 

On the 7th of September the bazar at Chandrakona, in the M^unensingh 
district, was attacked by dacoits, who looted five shops and carried on 
Rs, 21,000 worth of property and opened fire on the villagers, wounding five 
of them seribusly. Here, again, the approach and the retreat were effected 
in boats. 

Another serious dacoity occurred in Eastern Bengal on the 29th of 
December, when the shop of a rich cultivator at Kartola in the Tippera district 
was raided, Rs. 15,000 was stolen and two persons were killed. The dacoits 
were armed with Mausers and intimidated a large crowd of Muhammadans 
who had assembled at the place of the outrage. 

The outrages committed or attempted in Eastern Bengal in 1915, 
including the three dacoities ju^t mentioned, %vere as follows : — 


Date. 

Di strict. 

1 

Villa'jc and police- I 
station. 

Incident. 

Loot. 

C.a3ua)lie«. 

Convictions in 
Court. 





Its. 



iflt Jan. 1915 

Dacca 

ihkrarnpar 

Attempted dacoity 



Seven men bound 
down. 

January l9l6 

Mytiiensitigh 

Satiuakola, pnlice- 

station Kishorganj. 

Ditto 




20th Jany. 
1915. 

22n<l Jany. 
i9l5. 

Faridpnr ... 

Tippera ... 

Kalatnridha police- 

station Bhanga. 
Baglimara, police- 

station Lakhiinpur. 

Ditto 

Dacoity 

4,170 



t5fch Feby. 
1915. 

3rd March 

1915. 

Fan'dpur ... 

Tippera 

Jfadaripur 

Comilla town 

Attempted extor- 
tion. 

Jlurdcr of Head 
Master. 


One man killed 
.and 3 wounded. 


1 1th April 

1915. 

Do. 

llnldii ... 

Dacoity 

4,000 

Two persons 

wounded. 


25 Ui May 

1915. 

5th June 

1915. 

30th June 

mid 1 0th 
July 1915. 
14 th Aug. 

1915. 

Do. 

Cakarganj ... 

Faridpur ... 

Tippera ... 

.Vurail, police-station 
Sarail. 

GazipiuM 

Bajitpur, police- 

station Hajair. 

Haripur, police- 

station Nasirnagar. 

Dacoity 

Bomb thrown 

and theft. 

Dacoity with 

murder. 

4,250 
' 15,000 

18,000 

One man kilhl 
and 3 wounded 

- 

7th Sept. 

1915. 

Mynieneingli 

Cliandrakojia, police- 
station Nniitabari. 

Dacoity 

21,000 

Five persona 

wounded, one 
villager killed 
and another 

wounded. 


26 th Nov. 

1915 

Ditto ... 

Basalpur, police- 

station Gafargaoii. 

Dacoitj with 

murder. 

460 

One man killed. 


1 9th Dec. 

1915. 

Ditto ... 

Sasherdiglii, police- 
station iiajitpur. 

Jlurdn of Dliiren- 
dra Biswas. 


Ditto. 


22 nd Dec. 

1915. 

Ditto 

Ivaliachaprai police- 
station Katiadi 

Uacoit;. 

850 

e 



- 

29 th Dec. 

• 1915. 

Tippera ... 

Karlala, poHcc-stntiou 
Cbandina. 

Dacoit\ vith 

minder. 

1 5,000 

i 

1 

Two persons 

killed. 

- 


The dacoity which was planned to take place at Bikrampur on the 1st J"^*'*** 
of January was arranged by Bepin Ganguli, the Calcutta leader, ine 
arrival of suspicious youths at Dacca from Calcutta had aroused the police, 
who traced them out and shadowed them. They were found to be in posses- 
sion of various articles usually associated with bhadralok dacoity, .and seven 
of them were bound over before a Magistrate to be of good behaViDUl:, 
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^Notable 

murders, 

{ 


Arms found 
at Dacca. 


Outrages in 
northern 
I Bengal. 


The dacoity attempted at Kalamridhaon the 22nd of January only failed 
because the dacoits were unable to open a chest containing the loot. They 
numbered 10 or 12 and were armed with pistols. Eventually villagers 
approached, and the dacoits fled, leaving some eidpty Mauser cartridge cases 

behind them. ' ^ , _ , , ^ 

On the 22nd of January a dacoity occurred at Baghmara, when Rs. 4,000 
were looted. The dacoits were armed with Mausers. They intimidated a 
crowd of villagers by firing shots and succeeded in escaping with their loot. 

On the 15th of Eebruary a case of extortion occurred, when revolution- 
aries tried to force one Debendra Chakrabarti to join their gang and pay -them 
Rs. 2,000. This attempt resulted in the arrest of several persons, two of 
whom were bound over to be of good behaviour. 

74. It remains to mention three murders which occurred in Eastern Ben- 
gal this year. On the 3rd of hlarch Babu Sarat Kumar Basu, the Head Master 
of t£e Z^lla School at Comilla, was shot dead while walking with his servant. 
The servant was wounded in the stomach. A Muliammadan who pursued 
the murderers received two shots in the chest and a woman was accidentally 
struck by a bullet from one of the pistols. Eive empty Mauser pistol cart- 
ridges were found upon the scene. The Head Master s servant eventually 
died. The victim of this murder had come into antagonism with political 
parties in Bengal in 1908 and ‘shortly before his murder had had occasion to 
report to the District Magistrate about two students concerned in the distri- 
bution of seditious pamphlets. None but political reasons can be assigned 
tor this murder. 

On the 19th October, a singularly brutal murder occurred in M^unen^ 
singh town. The Deputy Superintendent of Police, Jatindra Mohan Ghosh, 
was sitting facing the door exf his house with his little child upon his knee, 
when four or five 5 ^ouths came to his door and fired at Jiim, killing both him 
and the child. Empty Mauser cartridge cases were found upon the spot. 
There is reason to believe that the cause of this niurdbr was a rumour that 
the murdered man had come to MjTnensingh to direct a conspiracy case. 

On the 19th of December one Dhirendra Biswas was murdered at Sash- 
erdighi in Mymensingh. He had been a member of a revolutionary gang 
known as the Bajitpur gang and his life was known to be in danger as he 
was acting at the time as a police informer. One of the first murders occur- 
I’ing in 1916, viz., that of Shashi Chakrabarti, appears to have resulted from 
the same causes. 

75. On the 18th of November, in consequence of information received from 
a revolutionary, certain houses in Dacca were searched. Anukul Chakra- 
barti, leader of the Dacca party, Barisal, and other revolutionaries _were 
found and dealt with under section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
In another building a Mauser pistol of Rodda & Co.'s consignment and an 
automatic pistol with a quantity of ammunition were found. 

76. Long though the chronicle of outrages in 1915 has been, there still 

remain three more crimes which it is necessary for us to refer to. These 
occurred' in the north of Bengal, a part of the province heretofore eompara- 
tivel}^ free from revolutionary crime. " 

On the 23rd of January 1915, a band of 20 or 25 young men broke into 
a house in Kurul in the Rangpur district and took away a large quantity of 
loot, estimated by the owner of the house at Rs. 50,000. They were armed 
undoubtedly witli Mauser pistols, for empty Mauser cartridges were recovered 
on the spot. Their identity was, as usual, concealed by masks. 

On the 11th of February two young men, inhabitants of Khulna and 
Faridpur, were arrested in Calcutta on suspicion of complicity in the dacoity. 

-- On the 16th of February the Deput)^ Inspector-General of Police, the 
District Superintendent of Police and Rai Sahib Nanda Kumar Basu, 
Additional Superintendent of Police in Rangpur, were all at this time 
engaged in the enquiry into the dacoity. Four Bengali youths came and 
enquired for the Rai Sahib. Two of them entered his house, and as soon as 
the Rai Sahib appeared fired three or four shots at him. He escaped into 
another room unhurt. His servant received a bullet in the leg and bis 
orderly, who was standing outside, on trying to stop the culprits whilst they 



were escaping, received two shots which mortally wounded him and he shortly 
^fterwards died. Four empty Mauser cartridges were found on the scene. 
There seems to be no doubt that the murder of the Rai Sahib was attempted 
becauise it was believed that he was responsible for the repressive measures 
"taken in connection with the Kurul dacoity. 

Four days later at Dharail, Kator, in the Hajshahi district, a band of 
30 or 40 Bengali youths, disguised with red masks, looted the house of a 
money-lender and carried away property worth Rs. 25,000. They s]*ot a 
durwan dead and wounded two other men. Some of the firearms used were 
evidently Mausers, for empty Mauser cartridges were found on the scene. 

It is known that Nator was the place of residence of one of the revolu- 
tionaries entrusted with some of the Mauser ammunition stolen from 
^Rodda & Co., and information has been received from which it appears to 
be certain that the dadoity was planned in Calcutta by members of tiie Dacca 
Samiti. 

As was mentioned at the end of the chronicle for 1914, there were 
dangerous development in the Punjab at the beginning of 1915. During 
this year there was also in progress a plot to which the Bengali revolutionaries 
were party for landing arms of German origin on the coasts of or adjacent 
to the province. A special chapter will give the details of this. 





Murder or wounding with intent to murder. 


Dakafty or Robbery. , 


Dakatty with Murder. . . 


Other attempts at murder. C 

Other attempted Outrages C) 


Murder or wounding witt>] ,3 
intent to murder. . . . 

1 RangpurTov/n 

2 Calcutta, Pathurlaghata 
. • Street 

3 Calcutta. Cornwallis 
* Street 

4 Comllla Town 

5 Agarpara(24-Parganas) 

6 Balasore, Orissa 

7 Mymenslngh Town 

8 Calcutta, Musjidbarl . 

" Street 

9 Calcutta, Serpentine 

Lane 

10 Sasherdighi (Bajitpur, 

Mymensingh) 

11 Calcutta, College 
‘ Square . 

12 Bajitpur, Mymenslngh . 

13 MaJdaTown > 

14 Dacca Town , 

15 .Calcutta, Bhawanlpur 

16 Oum Oum (24-Par’- 
• ganas) 

- Other attempts at ‘ ' 

murder. . ; . . . ^ . iD 

1 Bajitpur (Rajoir, 

Farldpur) 

2 Calcutta. 

3 SalKea, Howrah 

Dakaity.or Robbery. , . . #j 

.1 Bagmara (Cornlllaj 
' ' lerah) 


Calcutta, Garden Reach 
Areadah (Saranagar, 
24-Parganas) 

.B'alda, Tipperah 
' Pragpur (Daulatpur, 
Nadia) • 

Auratl (Sarail, Tipperah) 
Gazipura (Bakarganj) 
Agarpara {24-Pnrganas) 
Chandrakona (Nalita- 
bari, Mymensingh) 
Calcutta, Kansaripara 
Road 

Calcutta. Cornwallis 
Street 

Calcutta, Corporation 
Street 

Calcutta, Seth Bagan 
Lane 

Kallachapra {Katiadl, 
Mymensingh) 
Calcutta, Chaulpatti 
Road 

Salkea, Golabarl, 

■ Howrah ' , 

Kadimpur(Sara# Pabna) 
Daffarpur (Domjur, 

Howrah) '* '* • 
Gahdora (Muradnagar, 
Tipperah) 

Ntahghar(Nabinagar, ■ 
Tipperah) 

Dhanakatl {Gosairhat, 
Farid'pur) 

Calcutta (Goplnath 
Rayls Lane) 
Shahapadua (Chandia, 
Tipperah) 

Ramdianaii CGheor, 
Dacca) • . 


Dakaity with Murder. 

1 Dharatl (Nator, Raj- 

shahi) 

2 Calcutta. BelUaghata 

3 Haripur (Nasirnagar, 

Tipperah) 

4 Sibpur cKotwati, Nadia) 

5 Rasulpur, Gaffargaon, 

Mymensingh) 

6 Kartola (Chandina, 

Tipperah) ' 

7 Sultanpur (Mymen- 

singh) 

8 Laliteswar (Debidwar, 

Tipperah) 

9 Sahildeo (Barhatta, 

'Mymensingh) 

10 Parail (Kotwali, 
Mymensingh) 


Other attempted 
outrages.. 

1 BIkrampur (Dacca) 

2 Sati nokola (Kishoreganj, 

.3 K ' ■ ■ ",■■ ■; ;>• i , . 

Faridpur) 

4 Madarlpur 

5 Calcutta 

6 Calcutta, (Kalitola) 

7 Calcutta, Upper Chitpur 

Road 

8 Janai, Howrah 

9 Chandpur (Tipperah) 

10 Bhadda (Palong, 

Farldpup) 
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1916. 

77. In the beginning of 1916, Pulin Mukharji, Atul Ghosh and their 
associates of the Western Bengal party were active in Calcutta. On the 17th 
of January, they carried out a successful dacoity in Howrah, realising loot 
of the value of lls. 6,000, and two dacoities were planned in Howrah in that 
month by the same group, which fortunately failed. 

Another group, composed of conspirators coming from Eastern Bengal 
districts; planned dacoities in January and February in Kali- 
lala and Upper Chitpur Road, Calcutta. These failed. On the 2nd of 
February, certain members of the Baranagore party, another branch of the 
conspiracy, attempted another dacoity at Janai, in the Howrah district, 
which also failed. On the 3rd of ^March, they successfully raided the house 
of a resident of Dafarpur, in the Howrah district. Mausers were used and 
Rs. 2,000 worth of loot was carried off. This, however, was the last effort 
of that gang, for, on the night of the 3rd March, the police made raids upon 
the houses of suspects and a large number of members of ^ the Barisal and 
Baranagore group were arrested. They were eventually interned under the 
Defence of India Act. " _ , 

There was no other dacoity in Calcutta or its neighbourhood in this year, 
except a dacoity in Gopi Roy’s Lane on the 26th of June, when Rs. 11,500 were 
carried off. The victim of this outrage received the following letter in 
Bengali, sealed with the seal^ of the revolutionaries and dated the 14:th Aslio/r 
(28th June), thanking him for Rs. 9,891-1-5, which it was promised would be 
repaid with interest. 


Ko. 2250. 


BANDE MATARAM. 

Bengal Branch of Independent 
Kingdom or United India. 


Most respectfully and humbly 'we beg to say : — 

Gentlemen, 

Six honorary officers of onr Calcutta Finance Department have taken a loan 
of Rs. 9,891-1-5 from you, and have deposited the amount in the office noted above 
on your account to fulfil our great aim. The sum has been entered in our cash hook 
on yoim name at 5 per cent, per annum. 

By the grace of God if we he successful we will pay the whole amount with the 
interest at one time. . 

The kind treatment accorded to oui' officers can only he expected from gi’cat men 
like you. We believe that our officers have also beliaved with you in the like manner 
as far as possible. 

Under onr oiders they did not lay their hands on the pledged ornaments, hut at 
the time of counting yonr deposit, we have got one locket and a maduly. On cnquiity 
made by our spies, we have come to know that these two articles are also pledged 
things. The meeting held in the night of 13th AsJiar decided their return to you. 
It is noted, for yoxir information, that these two articles will he sent to you within 
a fortnight. We warn you that if this is brought to the notice of the selfish police 
office! s they will surely misappropriate them. 

Gentlemen ! If you go against us by deeds, words or any other means, or Land 
over any one to the police on groundless suspicion, then we will not he able to keep 
our foiTuer promise; and we will not leave any one in your family to enjoy your enor- 
mous wealth. 

It is perhaps not unknown to you that all the police officers have stood in the way 
of our righteous cause. The Government of our United India have never liesitated 
to inflict adequate punishment on them and the foreign British Government could not 
save them despite the utmost precautions. Therefore we remind you agafn not to 
do anything to compel us to besmear the Motherland with the blood of our countrymen. 

A sound man like you may perhaps understand that to liberate the country fiom 
tho yoke of the foreigners requires self-sacrifice, benevolence and sympathy of our coun- 
trymen. If th.e rich men of the country feeling the weight of our work sxihscrihe 
monthly, quarterly, and half-yearly to establish the rules and regulations of the 
*S<tnatan Dharma (ancient religion) in India then we would not have to trouble you in 
this way. If you do not accept our proposal then we shall he compelled to collect 
money in a like manner. 


^ See pasjc 74. 
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Gentlemen ! will you decline to spend something for us who initiated with Matri 
Mantra (worthy of Mother) determined to perform this Maliojajna (great work) to 
liberate the country from the foreign yoke with the new vigour of Eiiatriya* 

The improvement and power of Japan are due to the self-sacrifice and benevolence 
of the rich men of the country. Pray to God that He for t])e achievement of Hie great 
work may give strength to the heart and a right mind to our countrymen. 

(Sd.) J. Balamakta, 

Finance Secretary to the Bengal 

CiiLCUTTA, Branch of Indejyende'nt Kingdaw of United India.'*' 

Mill Asliav 1S23 B.S. 

This was the work of the Western Bengal party, of which Atul Ghosh and 
Pulin Mukharji were leading members. Three of the persons concerned, 
including Pulin Muldiarji himself, were caught in July and August and 
interned. -- 

The activity of the police in searching for Atul Ghosh aftel* this dacoity 
led directly to an aSray on the 4th of August in tlie Howrah district, In- 
formation had been received that Atul Ghosh was harbouring certain mem- 
bers of his party in a house in Domepara Lane at Salkia. The house was 
raided and a young man, an absconder from justice, charged with possession 
of T. N. T, under the Explosives Act, was arrested. Another man caught 
escaping into the jungle tried to shoot a Head Constable with a Mauser 
[)istol belonging to the consignment stolen from Rodda & Co. 

A few dajs later a body supposed to be that of a relation of Atul 
Ghosh, who was believed to be giving information to the police about Atul, 
was found in a mutilated condition in a trunk in a railway carriage. 

78. The campaign of murder in Calcutta in this year opened with the 
murder of Sub-Inspector Madhusudan Bhattacharji at 10 a.m. on the 16th of 
January 1916 in College Square, Calcutta, just opposite the Medical College. 
Many people were passing in tlie street at the time. He was sliot^ by two 
assassins armed with a Mauser pistol and a Webley revolver, who, after 
killing their victim, ran away, firing shots to scare pursuers. Three empty 
Mauser cartridge cases were found upon the spot and a loaded chamber of 
a *450 revolver. Live persons were arrested in consequence of the investi- 
gation; they are all now interned under the Defence of India Act. One of 
these persons who was arrested in possession of a Mauser pistol was the leader 
in Calcutta of the Barisal gang which had migrated to Calcutta in 1912. The 
statements of various persons concerned in the murder leave no doubt as to 
the group .responsible for it. 

In June the members of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti in Calcutta were 
busy with schemes for murder. It has been established to our satisfaction 
that three persons were deputed to murder Sub-Inspector Jogendra Gupta 
about the beginning of June because the Sub-Inspector was learning too much 
about the members of the samiti. On two occasions attempts were made to 
waylay him, the conspirators l^eing armed with revolvers and a Mauser 
pistol. On each occasion, however, they were disappointed as their proposed 
victim did not appear. 

On the 30th of June the persons deputed to murder the Sub-Inspqctor 
“^ere concerned actively with other members of the gang in the murder of 
Deputy Superintendent Basanta Chatarji^ before sunset in Calcutta in the 
region of Bhowauipore, The murder was very carefully planned and was 
completely successful, but it led to extensive searches and valuable 
discoveries which went far to put an end to the activity of the Dacca Anusilan 
in Calcutta. 

The information available regarding this crime, which results from 
the collation pf various statements made by persons concerned in it, shows 
that five men, armed with two Mausers and two revolvers and led by the 
chief of the Violence Department, ’ carried out their attack on their victim 
under the orders of three organizers who, in accordance with the rules of the 
somety, withdrew themselves before the actual commission of the crime, in 
order that the society might not be crippled by their arrest. These organizers 


See parajjrapji 170 
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were, however, arrested within, a few months of the crime : two of tiiem are 
BOW' State prisoners; the other escaped in December 1916, but was re-arrested 
in January 1918 in an armed conflict -svith the police. AlLthe actual assas- 
sins were arrested ; four are now State prisoners. . The fifth man escaped from 
custody but has been recently re-arrested. 

79. There was no more crime in Calcutta during the year owing to the vigorous acUon 
vigorous action of Government in exercising their powers under R^ulation III oof* jic^A 

of 1818 and under the Defence of India Act for the arrest and detention of India Jici. 

« political oflenders, 

80. In this year there were many dacoities and attempted dacoities in 

Eastern Bengal. They are sho^vn in the following statement in clironological ^®**°*'” 
order : * ^ 


Dnte. 

District. 

Village and police- 
fctation. 

Incident. 

Loot. 

Casual ticir, | 

Coiivictiono in 
Court. 





Rs. 


j 

l6th J any. 

1916. 

Mymensingh 

Sultanpur 

Dacoity with 

murder. 

69 

One man killed. 


19th Jany. 
1916. 

Ditto ... 

Bajitpur 

Murder of Shashi 
Cliahraharti, 


Ditto. 


6(h March 

1916. 

30th April 
1916. 

Tippera 

Do. ... 

Gandora, police-station 
Mitradnagar. 

Nnthgliar, poUce- 

Btatlon Nftbinagar. 

Dacoily ,,, 

Do. 

14,690 " 

17,500 

One man wounded 

One youth sen- 
tenced to 4 
years* rigorous 
irapriponment. 

9 th June 

1916, 

Paridpur ... 

Dhanahati, police- 

station Gosnii’liat. 

Do. 

43,000 




2iid Sept. 

1910. 

Tippera ... 

Shrthnp.idiia, police- 
station Chaiidina. 

Do. 

3,370 



11th Sept. 
1916 

Do. 

! 

Lalites'var, police- 

btation Debidwar. 

Dacoity with 

murder. 

530 

Five villagers 

killed and five 
wounded ; one 
dneoit klllo-l. 


Sept. 1 910 ... 

" Do. 

Oianrlpur 

Attempted dacoity 




Do. 

Paridpur ... 

Bhadda, police-station 
Palang. 

Ditto 

i 



30 th Sept. 
1916. 

Dacca 

Ramdianali, police- 

1 station Gheor. 

Dacoity 

655'^ 

...... 

i 

1 

Seven men ton- 
tonced lo 7 
yenr-fi’ rigoroofl 
irnpriso n m e n t 
each. 

17th Oct. 

1916. 

ilymensingh 

Sahildeo, poUce-station 
Barliiitta. 

Dacoity with 

murder. 

80,000 

j 

One man killed andi 
t>ix wounded. 


Vth J^ov. 

1916. 

Ditto ... 

Pa rail, police-station 
Kotwnli 

Ditto 

3,000 

One person killed 
and three 

wounded. 



** llecoTcrtMl, 


The first notable dacoity was that at Sultanpur, in Mjmiensingh, when 
20 youths armed with pistbls and a • 12 bore gun raided* the house of a Hindu' 
and killed one of the occupants. There is reason to believe that the organizer 
was not only a revolutionary, but also a member of an influential f amity in 
the Mymensingh district who was concerned in the Raiendrapur train 
robbery of 1909. ^ ^ 

The next important dacoity was that at Gandora, Svhen Rs. 14,000 worth 
of Icwt \yas taken from the bouse of the father-in-law of one of the dacoits : 
the dacoits were armed with Mausers and one of them was tried and 
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murders. 


sentenced for cutting telegraph wires and infringing the provisions of the 
Arms Act, 

The Nathghar dacoity in the Tippera district is noteworthy not only 
on account of the amount of loot (Es. 17,500), but also because a note-book fell 
into the hands of the police which contained accounts of the disposal of the 
loot. Six young revolutionaries have made confessions of their complicity. 

The Dhanakati dacoity of the 9th June was chiefly noteworthy for 
the amount of loot which was carried off in the shape of hundis. The value 
of the property taken is said to have been Es. 43,000, but very little of it was 
available for the dacoits* use. 

The dacoity at Laliteswar, in the Tippera district, was a verj^ serious 
affair. Tive villagers were killed and five were wounded, and one of the 
dacoits who was killed proved to be Prabodh Bhattacharji, who had been 
interned in July 1916 under the Defence of India Act and had absconded. 

In September, a well-authenticated ca'se of attempted dacoity occurred 
at Palang, in the Paridpur district, which was organized from Calcutta 
and for which arras and other articles were sent out from Calcutta. ^ The 
Calcutta organizers subsequently arranged the dacoity which ,took place at 
Sahildeo, in Mymensingh, when Es. 80,000 worth of property was carried 
off and the owner, an old Muhammadan, was shot dead. In this cacoity 
Mausers were used which had been sent do\^ul from Calcutta for the Palang 
dacoity. 

The Eamdianali dacoity in the Dacca district on the 30 th September 
was the work of ‘students from Paridpur. Most of them belonged to the Ishan 
Institute, a school of which Nibaran Pal, a member of the Dacca Anusilan,- 
v'as th^ master. Seven of those who participated in this dacoity were con- 
victed and sentenced, including the five students of tlie Ishan Institution. 

All the three last-mentioned dacoities were boat dacoities, effected b}' 
gangs coming by river. 

The last dacoity of the year, viz., that at Dharail, in IMymensingh, was 
the work of 25 or 30 youths, who had among them a Mauser pistol and a -12 
bore gun. In their attack upon the house the son of the owner was killed 
by a pistol shot. There is reason to believe that the dacoits belonged to one 
of the Western Bengal parties who were much disappointed that the loot 
was not more valuable. 

One dacoity by revolutionaries took place in the Pabna district in this 
year. On the 27tli of Pebruary 1916, 14 or 15 youths, aimed with pistols 
and daggers, looted two houses at Kadimpnr in Sara in that district. Prom 
information subsequently received there is reason to believe that they belonged 
to a Calcutta gsmg. 

81. In Bengal in this year there were other murders, two of informers, 
one of a Head Master, who by his action had rendered himself obnoxious to 
the revolutionaries, and two of constables in Dacca city who were searching 
for well-knowiu revolutionaries who had absconded from justice and were 
believed tb be in the city. One of the constables received five pistol bullets 
and the other two received eight; they were entirely unarmed at the time. 
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1917 . 

82. On the 5th January 1917, a plot was formed, which nearly su^eeded, 
to murder Gy an Bhaumik, who had been associating with the revolutionaries ** " 
and was thought to be giving information to the police. Amrita Sarkar sent 
Tvord from the jail in which he was confined that Gyan was the cause of 
his arrest. A house was taken in a secluded part of Calcutta to which Gyan 
was decoyed to be murdered. He, however, suspected a plot, and as soon as , 

■he got to the house made an excuse that he wanted a glass of lemonade and 
took refuge in the Oriental Seminary, where he reached the Head Master’s 
room. Chandra Kumar followed him there with a revolver, but Gyan got 
to the telephone and communicated wdth the police, and Chandra Kumar then 
left. This has all been independently narrated by the participants, and the 
incident at the school is of course unquestionably estaifiished. 

In January 1917, Eebati Nag, a revolutionary, was murdered by his 
comrades at Serajganj, but this was on a charge of immorality. 

On the night of the 15th April 1917, a dacoity of the familiar revolu- 
tionary type was committed in the house of two wealthy brothers at Jam-^ 
riagar in- the district of Rajshahi. The dacoits were about 20 in number, 
wore masks and - haversacks and carried firearms and crowbars. A large 
amount of money arid gold ornaments were stolen. The telegraph wires had 
been cut. On the 22nd of November 1916 (five months before) on the search 
•of the house of a revolutionary arrested at Masterpara, Rajshahi, there had 
:heen found the map of a house and premises in great detail. Wiien the 
Jamnagar dacoity was committed, it was found that the house looted was 
that so minutely delineated in the map. The dacoity had obviously been 
planned many months before. In July 1917 two youths were arrested after 
-a chase at Dacca station. One had arrived by train and handed the other 
a parcel. The parcel was found to contain gold ornaments looted at the 
Jamnagar dacoity. The man who had handed the parcel was carrying one 
of the^ Mauser pistols stolen from Messrs. Rodda and some cartridges. He 
tried to use the pistol but the cartridge misfired. 

Pour other dacoifcies were committed in 1917, which may briefly be 
dismissed as follows : — 

(1) 25th February 1917, at Paikarchar, Dacca district; loot alleged 

to amount te Rs. 1,200. The dacoits spoke English, wore 
masks, carried revolvers and daggers. A Mauser cartridge was 
found. 

(2) 20th June 1917, at Raklialbruz, Rangpur district; loot put at 

Rs. 29,400 in cash and Rs. 1,686 in ornaments. An old man 
aged 80 was dragged from his bed, his fingers were cut ofi with 
an axe and he was stabbed with fatal results. His son, who 
attacked the dacoits with a spear, was killed on the spot. The - 
dacoits were masked and nine spent Mauser cartridges were 
found. 

(3) , 27th October 1917, at. Abdullapur, Dacca district; loot put at 

Rs. 24,850 in property and Rs. 8,000 in cash. Dacoits numbered 
25 or 30 armed men with muffled faces. The dacoits departed 
at the sound of a bugle. The telegraph wires had been cut and 
nine spent Mauser cartridges were found. 

(4) 3rd November 1917, at Majhiara, Tippera district; loot obtained 

put at Rs. 33,000 in cash and ornaments from tw^o houses. The 
dacoits numbered about 15 and wore masks and haversacks. 

One of the proprietors was shot through both legs, another was ^ ; 

bound. The keys of both w^ere taken from them. A loaded 
Mauser cartridge, besides two spent and one misfired, were left 
behind, 

83. Another dacoit}^ in 1917 remains to be speciall mentioned. It w^as The Armenian 
.committed in a goldsmith’s shop at No. 32, Armenian Street, Bara Bazar, 

Calcutta, at about 9 p,m. on the 7th May. Two young Bengalis entered the 
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shop and asked to see jewellery. Then four’ young'Bengalis entered the shop 
and began firing wildly witli pistols. Two brothers of the owner who were 
in the shop fell mortal^ wounded. There were also in the shop an assistant 
and a servant, who were both wounded, two women, one of whom escaped and • 
the other hid under a bench, and a Muhammadan who escaped. The dacoitp 
decamped with jewellery to the value of Rs.' 5,459, and some of them drove 
away in a taxi-cab that they had in waiting. One of the dacoite was, how- 
ever, badly wounded in the abdomen and had to be helped into the cab. Eis 
comrades took him from the cab at a lonely place and shot him dead. The 
• dead body, on being found, was identified as that of one Surendra Kushiari, 
known alieady to the police by the evidence of documents found in revolu- 
tionary quarters as a member of a gang who had been schcol-fellows at Dau- 
latpur College, IChulna, and had moved up together with pne of their teachers 
to the Metropolitan College, Calcutta. Some of these were arrested and 
freely described the occurrence. They stated that two other of the dacoits, 
whom they named, had received wounds, one in the hand, the other in the 
back. These two have been since arrested, one as recently as the sittings of 
this Committee, with the marks of the wounds as described. 

84. It will be observed that the dacoities of 1917, thouglr few in number, 
ai'e marked by two characteristics, their extreme brutality and the wealth of the 
houses chosen for the robbery. A chronological outline for the year follows T — 
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REVOLUTIONARY CRIME IN BENGAL, JANUARY 1917 TO END OF FEBRUARY 1918. 



Rc« No ton t 


Murder or wounding with intent to murder &1 Other attempts at murder Jl 


' Dakaity or Robbery. . . 


Dakaity with Murder# Other attempted outrages .© 


Murder or wounding with 
Intent to murder H 

1 Serajganj (Pabna) 


Other attempts at 
murder. .13 

1 Calcutta 

2 Dacca Town 


Dakaity or Robbery. . . .© 


1 Jamnagar (Bagatipara, 

Rajshahi) 

2 Palkarchar (Narsingdi, 

Dacca) 

3 Abduliapur (Tangibari, 

Dacca) 

4 Majhiara (Rasulabad, 

Tipperah) 


Dakaity with Murder..# 


1 Calcutta, Armenian 

Street 

2 Rakhal Buru](Goblnc 

ganj, Rangpur) 





SUMMARY. 


85. The tale of the outrages from 1906 to 1917 has now been told. It has 
been set forth with a view of giving a correct impression of their nature and 
^olume without digressing into the consideration of questions, material from 
other points of view, suggested by the different incidente. These will be 
dealt with in due course. Before, however, leaving this aspect of the case 
it is very relevant to inquire how far the activities of the conspirators, as 
contemplated, were restricted in attainment by difficulty in procuring arms 
of precision. Before August 1914 their supply was dravm chiefly from the 
'French settlement of Chandernagore. The theft from -Messrs. Rodda in 
August 1914 gave them 50 Mauser pistols and 46,000 rounds of ammunition 
and in addition a few pistols and guns have been obtained by isolated thefts 
and by illicit transfer from licensees. 

86. As regards Chandernagore a special officer was in 1907 deputed to 
make an investigation there. He reported as follows : — 

‘‘ In 1906 only two gnn& and six revolvers were imported by natives in Chander- 
nagore, whilst in the first half of 1907, 34 registered parcels, believed to contain revolvers^, 
were received from St. Etienne, the Government Arms Factory in France. Twenty- 
two of these parcels were addressed to one Kishori Mohan Shampui, of wliich 16 were 
taken delivery of by the addressee; tihe remaining six not being clfaimed by hiin, 
apparently owing to the proposed introduction of the Arms Act in French Chandoma- 
gore, wea*e returned to the mahers by the following mail. Later on another consignment 
of similar parcels arrived, also consigned to Xishori Mohan. The special ofiicer 
examined the contents of 19 of these 34 parcels and found that they all contained revol- 
vers. Kishori Mohan was at that time a pleader’s clerk in Chandernagore. . , . 

Kishori Mohan was summoned by the Administrateur in 1907 and questioned as to why 
he had imported so many revolvers, and^ what had become of them. He at first denied 
all knowledge of the revolvers, maintaining that the parcels consigned to him coii- 
^tained watches, etc., but when confronted with the Collector, who had opened several 
of the parcels, he eventually admitted having imported 15 for his friends, but gave 
no names. Our further inquiries in this connection show that four of these revolvers 
were sold to Barin Ghosh and Abinash Bhafctaoharji, of the Maniktaln Garden, 
through Ban Bihari Mandal, a mutual friend of Barin and Abinash, who were at that 
time frequent Ausit ors to Cl) and ern a gore . 

There is other iu format] on to the same effect, but the above is sufficient. 

In 1907, His Excellency the Governor of Pondicherry submitted to his 
Council an Arms Bill, which he recommended in a memorandum, of which 
the following are the opening words : — 

Gentlewex. 


The regrettable incidents which have accompanied the last legislative elections, 
and the anti-European morem^ent which is going on around us in British territory — 
tendencies which have, to some extent, been revealed at Cliaridernagore — render it 
incumbent upon us at the present time -to regulate the import, the holding, the sale, 
‘and carrying of arms and ammunition in our colonies- . . 

It is understood that this Act, though passed by the Council, was dis- 
approved by the Home Government. 

In 3909 a Local Regulation (Ordinaire) was introduced in Chanderna- 
gore requiring possessors of firearms to produce them before the authorities 
and obtain licenses, but how far this lias been effectual in preventing arms 
passing through Chandernagore into Bengal, is uncertain. That arms .were 
in fact obtained from Chandernagore is disclosed by many statements. 

^ An inspection of the weapons 
recovered by the police, which have been collected and shown to us, makes it 
clear that though the revolutionaries acquired a fair number, apart from tlie 
theft from Messrs. Rodda, the latter was the most effective supply they ever 
obtained. The other pistols, though there are among them some good 
weapons, were of a mixed character and must have led to difficulties in the 
matter of ammunition.. Indeed in numerous cases unsuitable ammunition 
was found to be employed in pistols and not a few misfires resulted. 

87. Taking the whole supply together, the revolutionaries only obtained 
arms enough to provide for isolated outrages, and we shall show in due course 
that they were sent about from place to place. In some instances, however. 


RevofuUonary 
arms supply. 


Chandtrna^ore. 


Conclusions 

supply 

of arms. 
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there ^vas considerable jealousy betvreeai diO'erent p roups ^vith regard to their 
distribution and there is evidence that the ^i^ups ^vere not above planning 
the theft of pistols from one another, Tf tlie supply had been sufficient to 
give evei^* gang an ample and separate supply, ^ve think that the conspiracies 
might have produced, especiall}^ in the event of a rising in some other parts 
of India such as ^vas planned for February 1915. a calamity of a terrible- 
character in Bengal, 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND INTER-CONNECTION OF 
REVOLUTIONARY SOCIETIES IN BENGAL. 

88. The foundation of revolutionary societies in 1906 lias already been oacca°**** 
adverted to in the second chapter of this report. It is now necessaiy to AnusiJan santiu, 
examine the organization and inter-connection of these societies, not only 
as they originally existed but in the forms in which they reveal themselves 
during the next 10 years. 

In November 1908 the premises of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti at tlie 
Bhuterbari, Dacca, were searched and the following documents were found : — 

I. — letter or circular signed by Pulin Behari Das, undated, in the 
following terms : — 

Owing to the gradual increase in the branches and number of the Anusilan Samiti, 
it has become particularly necessary, having regard to the jilace where, the time when, 
and the person or persons concerned for their supervision, inspection and protection to 
make some good arrangements for the present by dividing the whole of Bengal into 
divisions and subdivisions and forming Central Samitis with a few small Samitis, 

Pargauu 8amitis with a few Central Samitis, !Mahakuiiia Samitis with a few Pnr- 
gana Samitis, and District Samitis with a few Mahakuma Samitis and by placing the 
right person in charge of the right place and the right mission, in order to carry out 
in a thoroug^h manner thei entire work in an orderly way being bound by the tie of un'ion. 

So the detailed opinion and new propppls of the entire body of the inhabitants of the 
country on this point are cordially invited. Everyone will please oblige by letting me 
Imow soon as much as he can the advantages and disadvan^ges to anyone of there being 
a Central Samiti at a pertain place and the fit men with their whereabouts for the 
carrying out of these works. 

II. — The forms of four vows, viz : — 

(a) The initial vow. 

(b) The final vow. 

(c) The first special vow. 

(c^) The second special vow. 

The full text of these vows is urinted in Appendix B 6 (i). Tliey require 
the observance of many estimable rules, but they disclose a remarkable 
system for the progressive enthralment of the initiated, as the following 
extracts will show : — 

A. — The initial vow {Adya Pmtijna) — 

“1. (rt) I will never separate myself from this samiti. 

* * * ♦ * » « 

5. (a) I will always he under the rules of the samiti. * 

(h) I will carry out the orders of the authorities without saying a word. 

(c) I will never conceal anything from the leader and will never speak anything 
but the truth to him.’* 

B. — The final vow {Antya Pratijna ) — 

1. I will not divulge any internal matters whatsoever t>f the samiti to anyone, 
nor will I ever discuss those matters unnecessarily. 

3. I will never move from one place to another without informing the Parichalak 
(leader). I will not "keep the Parichalak uninformed of the place and the circumstances 
I may be in at any time. I will instantly inform the Parichalak should the existence 
of any sort of conspiracy against the samiti come to my knowledge and, under his orders, 
will try to remedy it. 

4. I will instantly cOnie hack in obedience to the Parichalak^a command, no matter 
in what circumstances I may happen to be at the time. 

" * ♦ ♦ • • • ♦ 

6. I will never he at liberty to teach any of those subjects with respect to which 
I may receive instructions in this samiti, being bound by oath, to any one save those 
persons who are bound by oath as regards these subjects.^’ 
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G. — The first special vow {Pratham Bisesh ProAijna ) — 

" Om Bande Mataravi, 

In the nnme of God, mother, father, preceptor, leader and Alinift'hty, I make 
this vow that— 

/I) I '^ill not go away leaving this circle nntil its object (until the object of the 
samiti) is fulfilled. I will not be bound by the tie of afiectiou for father, mother, 
brother, sister, hearth and home, etc., and I will, without putting forward any excuse, 
perform all the work of the circle under orders of the leader, I will do all work in 
a steady and serious manner, giving up loquacity and fickleness. 

* * ♦ * » 

(3) If I fail to keep this vow, may the curse of Brahmins, of father and mother, and 
of the great patriots of every country speedily reduce me to ashes.” 

D. — The second special vow {Dwltiya Bisesh Pratijna ) — 


Om Bande Mataram, 


1. In the presence of God, fii’e, mother, preceptor and the leader (making them 
witnepes) I swear that I will do all the work of the circle for the development of the 
samiti, staking my life, and everything that I possess..^ 1 will carry out all commands 
and will act in opposition to those who act in opposition to the aforesaid circle, and 
do injury to them to the utmost of my power. 

2. I swear that I will never discuss the inner secrets with anybody, and that I 
will not tell them to my relations and friends or unnecessarily ask anything about 
them even from those included in the circle.” 

» ♦ * * 9 f 

If I fail to keep this vow or act ini opposition to it, may the curse of Brahmins, of 
the mother and of the great patriots of' every country speedily' destroy me,” 

' Tlie metliod of taking the vows has been described by Priya Nath Acharj i , 
a witness in the Barisal supplementary conspiracy case, whose evidence was 
accepted by the Court : — 

“ Before the Durga Puja vacation on the Mahalaya day, Bamesh, myself and several 
others of the Dacca Samiti were formally initiated at Bamna Siddheswati Kalibari by 
Pulin Das. There were 10 or JL2 of us. We took Adya, Antya and the special vows 
before. There was no priest present and the ceremony took place at 8 a. si. before the 
goddess Kali. Pulin Das performed jajna before the goddess and other The 

vows, which were printed, were read out by each of us and we signified our readiness to 
be bound thereby. The special vow was taken by each of us specially before the 
goddess with a sword and Gita on the head and kneeling on the left knee. Tliis is 
called the pTatyalirlia position and is supposed to represent a lion about to spring on hi*? 
prey.” 


The statement of a boy recruited at Comilla in 1914: thus describes his 
initiation : — 

<< r pyjjj j summoned from my home by 

Puma, and under his instructions myself and the following men did fast for the whole 
day ^ After nightfall Puma took all four of us to the cremation ground. 
There Puma had arranged for the image of Kali and at the feet of the image he had 
placed two revolvers. We were all of us made to touch the image and take a vow to 
remain faithful to the Samiti. On this occasion we received our Samiti names.” 

^ ^ 


This system of initiation seems to have been kept up at least till the 
beginning of 1916, for a manuscript vow has been found signed by the person 
taking it and dated the 14tli February 1916 . It is stated to have continued 
later and it may be still in use, but this is the latest piece of documentary 
evidence on the subject. 

89. There were also found at the search in November 1908 two sets of ’ 
observed^ by members. A perusal of them reveals the social 
oonciitions under which it-^was hoped to get the initiated to live together. 
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One set is directed rather to the private life of the member* Rule I 
requires that every memter should take all the vows, while rule 8 lays down 
that money and commodities obtained by members must be brought into the 
common stock* 

The other set deals mainly with the domestic economy of the society. 

The two sets to some extent overlap. 

Another document round was the Duties of Secretaries (*' Sam])adak“ 
ganer Kartabya ”). Perhaps the main interest of this document is that it 
shows that the members were expected to be largely boys. Rule 6 requires that 
(among other particulars) the name of the guardian of a candidate for admis- 
sion should be taken, as also his school and class, and by rule 7 a list is to be 
kept shewing the residence (in the current year) and the school and class of 
each member. Rules 23 and 24 provide for the case of members under 1.2 
years of age. Rules 21 and 22 distinguish as regards instruction in lathi- 
play between those who have taken all the awvs and those who have only 
taken the Adya vows* It is only the former who are to be instructed in all 
branches. In this connection it must be mentioned that many books on lathi- 
play were found. Some of the lathi described was clearly sword exer- 
cise, and some of the books had transcribeddn them a high-flown and somewhat 
bloodthirsty “ Invocation to the Sword.” 

Yet another document found at the same place waslhe “ Paridarsliak ” * 

(The Visitor). It is a paper for the guidance of the inspectors of the organi- 
zation. It is headed with an injunction that it is to be read live times with 
aitontion. It indicates the lines upon which the organization is to be recom- 
mended to the inhabitants of the place where a new samiti is to be estab- 
lished, how it should be explained to them that without vows only an undis- 
ciplined body would be created, that without hard and fast rules a powerful 
body or military organization never has been and never can be created and 
that unquestioning obedience to leaders is essential. It lays stress on the 
necessity of multiplying the societies, pointing out that the greater the num- 
ber of different branch samitis and different centres for play, the greater 
opportunity will there be for collecting men. Finally, it gives the reasons 
why Musalmans are to be excluded. “ The document taken as a whole,” said 
Mr. Justice Mukharji, “ clearly indicates that systematic effort was to be 
made to have a network of samitis throughout the length and breadth of the 
land.” 

There were also found forms of “ Par wan as ” or certificates accrediting 
inspectors, and also forms village notes for the collection of statistics as 
to the population, resources and topography of the village. 

At the same time and place there were also discovered seditions litei’a- 
ture and works of a military nature, 

90. On the 2nd September 1909, in connection with investigations as to Rggsisn . 
the Nangla dacoity, a search was made at No, 15, Jorabagan Street, Calcutta, revoiutioMry 
when among other things two documents were found, viz., “ General Prin- 
ciples ” and an exposition of Russian revolutionary methods. Both are 
lengthy documents. A brief summary of each ma}’’ be given here 

The opening passage of “ General Principles ” is as follows : — 


PRixnn.Ks. 

Tile history of the Russian i evolutional y moveinent shows that those who organize 
the masses for a revolutionary outbieak ought to keep in mind the following prin- 
ciples : — 

I. — A solid organization of all revolutionary elements of the country, allowing 

the concentration of all forces of the party where they aie most nece‘;saiy. 

II. — strict division Of different branches or departments, r.e,, persons working 

in one department ought not even to know that which is done in any 
other, and in no case should one contol the direction of two branches. 

III. — A severe discipline, especially in certain branches (military and terror- 

istic), even of complete self-sacrificing members. 
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IV.— A strict keeping of secrecy, i.e., every member may only know wbat be 
ought to .know, and talk about business matters with companions who 
ought to hear such matters, and not with them who are not fit to hear. 

Y, — A skilful use of conspiring' means, i.e.i paroles, oipliers and so on, 
yi. — oTadual developing of the action, f.e., the party ought not at the begin- 
ning to grasp all branches but to work gradually; for instance— organ- 
ization of a nucleus recruited among educated people, (3) spieading ideas 
among the masses through the nucleus, (3) organization of technical 
means (military and terroristic), (4) agitation, and (5) rebellion. 

These five heads are then elaborated senatim, 

^ Under head II C I>i^ision of branches it is noted that the work of a ' 
revolutionary party is (a) general, (b) special. The general work is organi- 
zation, propaganda, agitation. The special includes seven kinds of work, 
each of which are more particularly described in detail. Of these, the 
second (“ Military includes “ chemistry (preparing of explosives and other 
matters for the rebellion),” the third C Finances ”) includes ‘‘ imposing 
taxes on rich people (with the aid of the terroristic department).” One of 
the functions of the seventh (terroristic) department is to organize flying 
terroristic departments (for unimportant acts, chiefly for aiding the financial 
department).” 

Under head III (“ Discipline ”) it is laid down that ‘‘ serious infrac- , 
tions,” including “ refusal of a member of the terroristic or military organi- 
zation to execute a superior’s orders are punished by death,” 

The document then outlines the organization to be aimed at. This is 
to be Central and Local. 

Local organization is separately sketched under the headings of “ Pro- 
vincial Organization,” “ District Committees,” Town Committees,” Rural 
Organizations ” and " Members. ” 

The other document namely, the exposition of Russian revolutionary 
methods, describes for an Indian reader the revolution which it says had been 
going on for 50 years in Russia. The functions of the terroristic department 
of the Russian revolutionaries are set forth. It is to be observed that it is 
to commit^ dacoi ties ” as well as assassinations. 

A similar document was found at some engineering works in Madras. 

91. On the 27th February 1913, two documents were found on the person 
of Ramesh Acharji, a member of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti. They probably 
had already - been in existence for some time. The two documents^ are, 
respectively, the District Organization Scheme ” and the “ Rules for 
members.” They embody the elaboration in detail of the requirements (so 
far as concerns these two matters) of the document General Principles.” 

The District Organization Scheme contains 35 iiaragraphs, the last with 
16 sub-paragraphs. We quote here some of the most important of the para- 
graphs. Others providing especially for propaganda among students are 
noticed hereafter in connection with that special subject. 


District Orgakization. 

1. All the work of a subordinate centre sliall be cond:iicted under tbe orders of 
the person in charge of it. He shall read the organization scheme five times before^ 
entering the arena. 

2. The person in charge of a subordinate centre shall, again, divide his district 
into- variou& parts according to the (territorial) divisions of the Government. An intelli- 
gent and warm-hearted man shall be vested with the charge of each such subdivision. 


district, another paidy have arms, and if harm is found to be done 
to che country by them, then, with the permission of the headquarters, such arms 
&nouid be anybow secured. This work should he done very cautiously so that they 
may know nothing of it. j j 

• ^^^hont an autograph letter of the head orgaiuzer or organizer in charge, 
o district organizer shall give arms to anybody. 


31. 

any letter to 
* 


Without the permission of the superior officer no one shall send directly 
any place. 


* 


* 


♦ 
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34. * * Those who have arms or oonfidontial papers in tJieir rusTody shall 
coi iake pari in any ** violent work or organization or ordinary affray, that li 
to say, shall not take part in any work, or go to any place in which they run any 

35. The district organizer shall submit, to the headquarters quaTlerly reports under 
the following lieadings : — *’ 

• » # • * » 

The headings mentioned in paragrapli 35 were, as already stated, 16 
in number. The information called for includes particulars as to members 
and other inhabitants of the district, educational and other establishments, 
topography and communications and accounts and receipts of expenditure. 
One copy of a quarterly report has been found, as well as many other docu- 
ments, revealing the collection and tabulation of this class of information. 
They will be dealt with in due course. i 

The other dodument (Rules for Membership)' found on Baraesh Acharji 
contains 22 paragraphs. Three may lie quoted here — 

“14, Before sendiug any correspondence relating to any matter connected with 
the organization to any place, a member shall give it to the head and he shall arrange 
to have it sent to its destination. 

IT. Each shall look upon tins ns a military organization, and any violation of 
its rules shall involve punishment in proportion. 

18. Every member shall have the idea present in his mind that he is bringing 
about a revolution with a view to the establishment of righteousness, and not for 
enjoyment. He shall sec that he does not fall back from this ideal. 

\ ^ 

With reference to rule 14, it may be explained that numerous persons 
have been found acting as '' post-boxes ” for leaders, and sometimes in a 
series one behind the other, the postal addressee delivering to another post- 
box ” and being ignorant of the real addressee. 

Another set of Samiti Rules was found buried in 1916 along with 
Mauser cartridges, printing type and seditious leaflets. They are short. 
There is a space at the end of the document for the signature of the member 
signifjdng his assent. The last rule provides “ capital punishment for being 
treacherous/' 

92. In September 1916 a pamphlet Was found at the house of Amulya 
Sarkar in Pabna dealing with revolutionary organization. It is very lengthy 
and not well arranged. It can hardly be classed as an official working docu- 
ment of any particular body. Much of it deals in gi'eat and in some respects 
nlmost ludicrous detail with the regulation of daily life. Some passages are, 
however, instructive. 

Amulya Sarkar, an organizer, was in touch with North Bengal, and as 
such is mentioned in a list belonging to the Dacca Annsilan Samiti found in 
Calcutta at the search in Raja Bazar in 1913. 

In discussing the scope and province of the League the author writes 
as follows : — 

“ * ^ Political independence is not possible without the expulsion bf the greedy 

^ind selfish fbreigners from the coiinir^^. i^iey cannot be driven out without the sub- 
version of the established Government by means of arms and munitions required for 
a national lising. Men and money are the two important requisites for a national 
rising. The whole thing in a nutshell is that the confederaev siiould vigorbusly work 
together men, money and arms, and to organize these people into a sacred military 
band for the future struggle. Therefore organization is the chief thing to which the 
•confederacy must pay supreme attention.” 

,Under the heading “ Leader ; His duties and responsibilities ” it is laid 
down that “ the leader should have relation or keep communication with 
other organizations in tlie same localitj.- or elsewhere. He should know the 
methods of work of other organizations.” Under Exiles and Regulations for 
recruitment, stress is kid on the necessit^y for gradual initiation. It is fair 
to add that the draughtsman of this scheme apparently did not favour dacoifcy, 
for rules 10 and 11 under “ Linance ” are as follows : — - ' 

"10. Money collection is proLibited by violent nietbods. 


Amulya Sarkar's 
pamphlet 
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'Oth&r documents 


11. Tlie cliief source of income Tvill be public subscription and subscriptions of 
the members Of the leag'iie.” 

On the other hand he would have information collected of a kind which 
could only be required for purposes of massacre^ churches — ^when and 

how msixij persons attend the church services.’’ 

A large portion of this pamphlet is devoted to ai tabulated syllabus of 
literature to be studied. The principle followed is that the member is to be 
instructed first in general subjects and lastly in sedition. 

93, In 1917 a document entitled “ Establishment was found in Bihar 
and Orissa. It contains guidance for any person who should be selected to* 
start an establishment at a new place. He should set up house with a college 
or school student and the organization is then to be spread* through the boys 
and through them throughout the division and down to the village. 

In 1918 an “ Organization Scheme ” was found in the house of Hariliar 
Mukharji, where a revolver and 221 copies of the last of the seditious leaflets 
(namely, that referring to Mr. Montagu's visit) were also found. The 
scheme provided for the training of students under the district organizer. 
They were to be of two classes, sacrificing ” and " sympatliising." There 
were to be three stages in their education, primar^r/’ secondary ” and 
" senior.'' A staff of " four sacrificing legal men," to act as raessengW 
should be kept at every centre and sub-centre. Calcutta was exhaustively dealt 
with. Members were to gain admission to institutions, of which 11 were- 
named, and also to found businesses. The city was divided into 14 
principalities " for the purposes of this work. These were described with 
metes and bounds. 

/" The above-mentioned documents reveal something of the sort of organi- 
zation which appears to have been on the minds of the leaders of these 

man of the highest character, and it was through his action that the^ docu- 
ments were discovered. Fo doubt they were placed in ' the boy’s custody 
were bej^nd suspicion. The first of these^ documente 
w^ a C^aiterly Report obviously of the kind called for by rule 35 of the 
£alq^ already mentioned or a similar scheme. It 

MonirSarifatoir'^ rf"’ Amirabad (really Nababpur), 

ibstHrf’ a Pjaces are situated in the Chittagong and NoabhaliV 

districts and in the independent State of Hill Tippera. ^ ^ 

’^ith the local characteristics and its inhabitants 

sch^^At thTln'd the disposition of the teachers and 

a iSnf end under the heading Notes on organization,” there is 

ofi At the document torn 

tion ’’ and^° viinni ” showing certain names under “ Organiza- 

reuairin^ nn i ! n'l • four sub-heads, viz.,— (f) Arms 

exDlaJatfnn of Coining; (iv) Farming. The 

in demote distrirt-s^n^^rf “ » Several of these societies had stations 

wiJ waSisef Tn 1 ? training took place and shooting 

S i Belli J to reference was made to one of theJ 

the report deaTs Tippera, one of the five places with which 

coun^°addreles™nll4’^nl^pV^®^®‘“a^P^^°® ^ list' of seven names with 
School." ^ names and addresses under the heading " Town 


is an account of receipts and payments fi 

SepSber^lili f ^319 Si. (i.^: 28th 

< he proceeds of a dacoitv '^81111 the sale of gold, obviously 

01 a aacoity , and among the expenditure are items for an “ Act,”' 


from A g.rdha- 
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the expenses of a defence and for making coin/' A note indicates cer- 
tain property unrealised, including a finger ring, a watch and some rupees 
of an issue no longer current. 

Other documents have been found either on 23ersons arrested or b}* means 
of searches. No other example of a quarterly report has come to light, but 
there are further records of the disposition of spoils and numerous lists 
of names and addresses and notes as to the custody of arms and implements. 

There are also letters passihg between revolutionaries dealing with these 
subjects. 

94. Siicli were the methods. We may recur briefly' to the ideals. Books. 
It will be remembered that in 1905 was published the pamphlet Bliawani 
Mandir, which set out the aims and objects of the revolutionaries. It was 
remarkable in more ways than one and cleverly associated the religious and 
political aspects of the questioa from the 2 >oint of view of so-called Indian 
Nationalism. We find the glorification of Kali under the names of Sakti 
and Bhawani (two of her numerous names) and the [^reaching of the gospel 
of force and strength as the necessary condition of political freedom. The 
success of Japan is attributed to the strength drawn from religion, and the 
necessity for Indians to worship Sakti (or Bhawani manifested as the Mother 
of Strength) is insisted upon if success is desired- The Bliaivani Mandir advo- 
cated the building of a temple to Bhawani in a spot “ far from the contamina- 
tion of modern cities and as yet little trodden by man, in a higli and pure air 
steeped in calm and energy/' A new order of political devotees was to be 
instituted, but it was optional for the members to become sanyasis (ascetics). 

Most of them were to be hralimacliaTis (or unmarried people) who would 
return to the griliastha asram when the allotted work was finished. 
What the allotted work was, though not specified, is clear. It was the 
liberation of India from the foreign yoke. ’ The combination of the religious, ‘ 
political and social views is clearly brought out in the rules already mentioned 
by which the new order was to be governed. Generally speaking, a new 
organization of political sanyasis was to be started, who' were to prepare the 
way for revolutionary work. It is significant that at this stage there is no 
reference to violence or crime. The central idea as to a given religious order 
is taken from the well-known novel Aiianda Math of Bankim Chandra. It 
is an historical novel having for its setting ^\^^samjasi rebellion in 1774, 
when armed ‘bands of sanyasis came into conflict with the East India Com- 
pany and were suppressed after a temporary career of success. 

The revolutionary societies in Bengal infected the principles and 
rules advocated in the Bhawani Mandir with the Russian ideas of revolu* 
tionary violence. While a great deal is said in the Bhawani Mandir about 
the religious aspect, the Russian rules are matter of fact. The samitis and 
associations formed later than 3908 gradually dropped the religious ideas 
underl^dng the Bhawani Mctmdir pamphlet (with the exception of the 
formalities of oaths and vows) and developed the terroristic side with its 
necessary accompaniments of dacoity and murder. 

The logical development of the movement required that anarchists should 
receive military training and the Bavtaman Ranmnti (or the Modem Art 
of War) was published in October 1907 by Abinash Chandra Bhattacharji, 
who was a member of the Maniktala gang and was convicted and sentenced 
to 7 years' rigorous imprisonment in the Maniktala conspiracy case. The 
book extols war as necessary for the building up of Indian nationality, and 
after the usual diatribe against the English, who are alleged to have disarmed 
Indians in order to oppress them with greater facility, proceeds to discuss 
various military details. Connected with this work is the manual for mak- 
ing bombs, which was studied by the revolutionaries. Copies were found 
search in Maniktala Garden, Calcutta), in the 
Bombay Presidency (at the search of Savarkar's house in Nasik) and in Bhaf 
Farmauand s house at Lahore. ^ An interesting collection of books was seized 
at 'sarious searches, and the list given in the catalogue of the Criminal 
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Co-operation 

groups. 


of 


Museum at Calcutta afiords interesting reading. Amongst the books are 
Nitro EcGflosives Sanford, the Swordsman by Alfred Hutton, a Handbook 
of Modem Eos'plosi'ves by Eissier, Modern Weapons and Modern War by 
J. S. Bloch, Mukti Ron Bathe, Field E^peraises, Rifle Exercises, Manual 
of Military Engineering, Infcmtry Training, Cavalry Drill, Machine-Gun. 
Training, Quick Training for War, and other military works. 

95 . We may now take up again the general review of the movement which , 
is carried down to a certain point in the chapter headed The beginnings of 
a revolutionary movement in Bengal.^' We interrupted it in order to intro- 
duce a summary of the crime committed and some account of the internal 
organizations of the associations which were found.. We thought it con- 
venient that these matters should be before the reader before going fnrther. 
So far we have drawn attention to the scheme of organization affected by the 
revolutionaries, the ideas they cultivated, and the crimes they committed;, 
without defining the bodies with which they were associated. Bengal became 
fuU of such associations, separate in their membership but acting in common 
through their leaders. It may be true to say that there was not one con- 
spiracy in the sense that the individual of one group or party could not be 
held legally responsible for the acts of another group, and it was on tliis. 
ground that the Howrah conspiracjr case launched in 1910 broke down. We 
may go further and say that there is evidence that particular outrages were 
not always approved of as matter of policy by groups other than that which 
committed them. But that there was one movement, promoting one general 
policy of outrage and intimidation and working very largely in concert is we 
think, perfectly clear. We have heard it suggested that the later outrages- 
were the work of isolated gangs of youths who had abandoned themselves to 
a life of crime. Ifc may be that this aspect of the matter presents itself 
to those \^o merely see the outrages mentioned from day to day in the news-^ 
papers. When, however, we study the statements made by the persons 
arrested too closely interwoven to be invented, anticipating their own corro- 
boration by way of subsequent discoveries and strikingly connected in impor- 
tant matters by documents, we are driven to take quite" another view. It is 
true tliat the relations between the various parties were not formal, and 
elaborate documents (though we have drawn attention to some fairly 
^ schemes of recent date) were not either necessary or possible for 
fmVo the conditions which the activity of the police 

u recent lists and notes which have come to 

^ » ough sometimes of considerable length and detail, were mostly kept 
arrangements as to arms and in connection with dacoities and 
^ committed to writing had to be made in obscurely- 

worded letters passing between individuals. Each organization had, how- 
ever, its own District Organizer in each district to which it extended. When ' 
one was arrested another was appointed * * * 


^ • . T , , * parties 

communicated through their leaders and helped each other. 

M ^ when reduced in strength, they entered into proposals 

lor amalgamation, ^ ^ 

The most striking co-operation is revealed in 1914-15 whpu 
an outbreak in the Punjab and the landing of German fu^ms in’ 

A.t°this w particularly hereafter, in prospect 

cogent piece of evidence supplied by the distri- 
L August amiuTOition stolen Fr^om hJssrs. Eodda 

bered, ^so that thev can stolen Xyere all num- 

spent cartridge automatiVnthf Mauser pistol ejects the 

was bound for every discharge a cartri'dge case 

to be left on the ground, though of course it was not necessarily 
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Recoverjes of Ammunition apart from Outrages c 

Recoveries of Pistols # 

Outrages in which Mauser Ammunition Recovered * ^ 


Outrages in which there is other evidence to show that Mausers were used.. 


O. 


Recoveries of Pistols 


KD 


. - Recoveries of Ammun 


1—176311 on 23-11-15 


1 76465 
176540 
176550 
176485 


25-11-15 

30-Xf-15 


29-1-16 


) 17 6524 . ^ E 

“ i 176568 1-VI-15 


f176464 

in-l 176492 on 9-X-15 
I 176542 


(i7 66?6 Of' 17-X-15 
V 176432 on 18-XI-15 
VI— 17 6466 on 5-Vin-16 
VU— 17 5625 on 19-X-16 
f176434 
w„, 5 176439 

176502 1-Xll-le 
1176620 
176442 

inlllo 

f176404 

176433 

176498 

X-^ 176562 on 8-1-17 
176565 


5 1040 

960 
21200 
10 
40 
48 

19 
8 

40 

20 

b 19 

c 51 

d 926 

e 3 

f 491 

g 130 

j h 28 

i 241 

V 1127 
fr 16 

i 50 

m 159 

n 18 


28- 1X-14 

6- X-14 

11- X-14 
24-11-16 

29- M6 
-V-16 

IO-lX-16 

18-XI1-16 

'2 9-V-17 

18-VIIM7 

28-11M5 

1-VI-15 

12- 1X-15 

7- 111-16 

7- ! V-16 
10-IV-16 

27- IX-i6 

1- Xil-16 

8- 1-17 
-11-17 

2- X-1 7 

3- V-17 

28- Vn-17 


O . . ..Outrages in which 
Mauser Ammunition has 
been Recovered, 


1 Kurul Dakaity 

2 Rangpur Attempted 

Murder 

3 Rakhalbaruz Dakaity 

4 Sahhdeo Dakaity 

5 Paratl Dakaity 

6 Kallachapra Dakaity 

7 Murder, SashI Chakra- 

varti 

8 Aurall Dakaity 

9 HaripuV Dakaity 

10 Baida Dakaity 

11 Murder, Head Master 

12 Laliteswar Dakaity 

13 Extortion Case 

14 Bagmara Dakaity 
16 Gandora Dakaity 

16 Rasullabad Dakaity 

17 Bairagitola Murders 

18 Abdullapur Dakaity 
i19 Palkacha Dakaity 
♦20 MadaHpur Bomb 

‘ Outrage 

Kalamrldha Dakaity 
2 2 Dhanakati Dakaity 

23 Gazipura Dakaity , 

24 Daffarpup Dakaity 
55 Mam udabad Dakaity 
^•6 Areadal Dakaity 


30 Calcutta, Musafmanpara 
Outrage, Murder of 
Madhusudan Bhatta- 
charjj 

Bhawanipur Murder 
Armenian Street 
Dakaity 

31 Batasore Affray 

32 Murder of Jotindra 

Ghosh 

33 Murder ol Dbirendra 

Biswas 

34 Dompara attempted 

Murde" 

3 5 Maiaria Dakaity 
3 6 Rasuipur Dakaity 

37 Sibpur Dakaity 

38 Bellaghatta Dakaity 

Masjedbari Murder 
Serpentine Lane 
Murder 

Chaulpatti Road 
Dakaity 

39 Kartaia Dakaity 


c. ..Other Outrages 
z Sahapadua Dakaity 
y Agarpara Dakaity 
X Jajpur Dakaity 
w Garden Reach Dakaity 
V Sett Bagan Dakaity 
u Gopinath Ray bane 
Dakaity 

t Chandrakona Dakaity 
s Cornwallis Street 
oS ' 
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found. AgaiiL,yso far as is kno^^^l, the revolutionaries only had one Mauser 
pistol other than those of INIessrs. Rodda. The circiim stances under which 
they obtained this are Imown and the pistol was recovered. Under these 
circumstances, as 50 pistols were stolen from Messrs. Rodda, there is a 
strong presumption that when spent Mauser cartridges were picked up on 
the scene of an outrage they had been fired from one of IMessrs. Rodda’s 
pistols. Tbe distribution of these pistols can best be seen by a study of the 
tables and map annexed, which show the places 'where and the occasions 
upon which Rodda’s pistols and Mauser cartridges, used or unused, were 
recovered. * * ^ ^ * * 

^ ^ s ’e « * ^ * 

The persons in whose possession the Mausers w^ere found must also be 
noted. These include members of the Madaripur party, Jatin Mukharji of 
Western Bengal, members of the group headed by Satish Chakrabartti in 
-Western Bengal, of the Chandernagore group, of Bepin Ganguli's party, 
and of the Mymensingh, Barisal, North Bengal and I)acca parties. That 
arms were interchanged between the several groups is shown hy various state- 
ments « ^ «= lATiether or not the 

E articular transactions mentioned are correctly detailed, it can hardly 
e imagined that the system to which they point can have been separately 
imagined by the several deponents. 

The custody in which arms were deposited for the moment is found 
named in cipher lists which came to light in the various searches; For 
instance, upon the search at No. 39, Pathuriaghata Street, on the 8th 
October 1916, a cipher list w^as found stating that certain arms were at 
Comilla and that there was a Mauser at Rajshahi. Now the house of the 
District Organizer at Comilla had been searched in July 1916 and his 
ciphers showed the names of individuals to whom he in turn had entrusted 
arms. The latter list showed that the Comilla District Organizer 
dealt with more arms than the' Pathuriaghata Street document noted as in 
^ his care. The two documents may not refer to the same date; or the Comilla 
branch may have received arms from other sources as well as from Pathuria- 
ghata Street. As regards the Mauser noted in the Pathuriaghata Street list 
as being at Rajshahi, it is interesting to observe that according to the state- 
ment of one of the persons in custody two weapons were obtained from Raj- 
shahi for the murder of Deputy Superintendent Basanta Chatarji in June 
1916. The above is sufficient as an illustration. The system could be further 
exemplified. 

There is further indication of the co-operation of the various groups in 
1915 in the circumstance that in the Balasore affray Jatin Miikhar'ji, the 
leader of a party in Western Bengal, was killed along with Chittaprij^-a Ray 
Chandhuri, of Madaripur, in the company of two other Madarip'ur men, 
who were hanged. In respect of the Corporation Street dacoity, a Western 
Bengal man and a man of the Mj^mensingh party were convicted together, 
and Western Bengal party men were also convicted with a man of the Dacca 
■ party in respect of the actual theft of Messrs. Rodda’s amis. The documents 
relating to the plot in connection with the German arms, hereafter men- 
tioned, notably a list in a note-book found on one Abani Natli Mukliarji at 
Singapore, contain the names of members belonging to different groups. 

Co-operation between the groups is also shown by a study of their bombs. 

Three types of bombs were used in the outrages which have been 
described. ' The book bomb sent to Mr. Elingsford was of course of special 
construction. The first type was a round bomb in use in 1908. This was 
in evidence in the Alipore conspiracy case. Moulds for making the case were 
found in the Maniktala searches, and such vessels as the copper globes uf 
ball cocks, brass globes belonging to bedsteads or metal lamp reservoii*s were . 
being used as cases. The explosive* was picric acid, of which a bottle was 
o.lso found. It was no doubt a bomb of this kind which caused the death of 
Mrs. and Miss Kennedy. As already mentioned, a cyclostyled copy of a bomb 
manual was found in these searches. The same manual in a t 3 ^pewritten 





BOMBS, 


• OF THE RAJABAZAR TYPE. 


• OTHER TYPES. 


Calcutta.— (t) 296/1, Clrcufar Road, Bomb Factory. 

(2) Mutalmaapara Lane, Bomb Outrate, 

(3) Oalhomlo Square. Bomb Outrate. 

{4) Gooai Born. Bombs found. 

(5) Bombs found burled In SblcKh Samir's Garden. 
{6) Bombs Produced bjr Source No. 16, 
Dhadresbwar.— Bomb Outrage at Tbana. 

Madarlpur.— Bomb Outrage against Secretary of School. 
NaralfifahJ.-Bomb found 

Mymonungh.—Domb Outrage Murder ol Inspector Baakltn 
Chnudhurl, 

MftulW Bazar. ■ Bomb Outmso Attempt on Mr, Gordon. 
Ranlganl,— Bomb Outroje atThana. 

MldnBpur.~Bomb Outrage Attempt on Abdur Rahim. 
OclM.-Bomb Outrage Attempt on the VJeoroy. 
MeefOt.-.p|n(irfy caught With Bombs In cawlry UneS. 
tahoro.— Bomb Outr,ngQ Attempts on Mr. Gordon, 


Ca}cutta.~(f ) Manlxtala Garden. ( 2 ) Grey Street {3} DJifon*| tano, Nogendra 
Chakra vartl 

E. B. S. RY.—Cocoanut bombs. 

Chandernagore —Attempt on Mayor. N.tfAiniarh.— Attempt on Ueut-Oovemof. 
Munshlian).— Lallt-Chaudhurl Bombs, found. 

Muialferpur.— jl ) M order of Mrs. and MIw Kennedy. (2) The Book bombs. 

Ah medabad.— Attempted murder i 

Uhore. -Bombs found-(f) y.fuchr Gale, f2i Wachhowall. (3) Lahore Fort. ! 

Lahore Cardens. (5) Shxlimar Gardens, ' 

Amritsar.— Canal bank. Chabba —Bombs used In dacoiiy. Ludhiana city.— Bomb" 
cspiosicn. Stin a wall— Bombs used In dacoity. Mansuram, — Bombs 
used In dacofty. Patiala.- So mbs found. Nabhs 5Ute,0omb# found. 

■-.BOMB MANUALS. 

Calcutta— 0) Maniktcla Carden (2) l5.Jo*abagan. 

Natlk.-8«tar»_ Hyderabad 
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form was discovered hidden in the eaves of the house of Ganesh Savnrkar at 
Nasik in the Bombay Presidency in March 1909, The same formula was 
found in Hyderabad (Deccan) in 1910 and at Satara in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1911. Secondly, there were the comparatively harmless cocoanut 
bombs, such as were thrown into trains on several occasions as already 
narrated. The third type of bomb which supplanted the spherical 
bomb was used in all the later outrages throughout Bengal and also in other 
pj’ovjnces. This bomb (a specimen of wliich we have inspected) was of 
a cylindrical form filled with liigh explosive and with jute needles and 
pieces of iron. Outside was a layer of jute needles (which in tliickiicss 
rather suggest nails than needles) l^und round with wire. These 
were to inflict wounds. The explosive was picric acid. The 
materials for such bombs were very easy to procure and to assemble, 
and all of them, except the explosive, were found in the search at Paja 
Bazar in November 1913. In the trial which followed it was found by the 
Court that bombs of this particular type had been, used in Calcutta, Lahoi’e. 
Delhi, Sylhet, Mymensingli and Midnapore. They have also beep, found since 
in the garden-house of Shek Samir at Khardah, near Calcutta, on the 10th 
April 1916 (two bombs), in the house of Gopal Bera at Mullick’s Laue, 
Calcutta, on the 4th April, 1917 (four bombs), and at Sonarkanda, Nnray- 
anganj, Dacca, on the 10th July 1917 (one bomb). 

These bombs were also prepared at Chanclernagoi'e. There are five 
statements to that effect, and we see no reason to doubt that they are correct 
in this respect. ^ ^ 

96. It must not be supposed that the various organizations were 
necessarily small. The Dacca Annsilan Samiti and the bodies which we call 
the West Bengal and Nortl)ern Bengal parties were widely extended and over- 
lapped each other's territory. The Dacca Samiti was throughout the whole 
period the most powerful of these associations. The existence of this body 
alone, even if there had been no other, would have constituted a public danger. 
It was originally founded in Dacca by Pulin Behari Das, ostensibly as a 
society for physical and religious culture. It took advantage of the bittern ass 
which animated the swadeslii movement and altruistic spirit (admirable so 
long as unperverted) shown by the bands of National Volunteers, 
who at that period ' used to hold themselves ready to assist at 
fires, floods and similar calamities. It penetrated the schools. 
The National School, Dacca, where Pulin ,and Bhupesh Chandra Ray 
were teachers, was one of the chief training and recruiting grounds of the 
Samiti. The Sonarang National School, founded by Makhan Lai Sen, wlio 
succeeded Pulin as leader of the Dacca Anusilan when Pulin was deported, 
exercised a most sinister influence over the students and was responsible for 
several crimes detailed in the section dealing with outrages. In the Bari sal 
supplementary case the High Court held that there was no doubt that a 
number of dacoities put forward as overt acts in the conspirac}^ case were 
engineered and carried out from the Sonarang School. 

For the first two years of its existence the Samiti flourished openly. 
When at the end of 1908 it was declared an illegal association under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of that year and Pulin Behari Das and others 
w^ere deported, it removed its headquarters to Calcutta, where it found an 
able leader in Makhan Sen. In after years it spread itself ov’^er all Bengal 
and extended its operations to other provinces. While its organization was 
most compact in Mymensingli and Dacca, it was active from Dinajpur in the 
north-west to Chittagong in the south-east and from Cooch Behar on the 
north-east to Midnapore on the south-west. Outside Bengal we find its 
members working in Assam, Bihar, the Punjab, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and at Poona. 

We will now give some illustration of the way in which the revolution- 
nries worked together, by sketching certain episodes in the investigations 
concerning tliem. Besides indicating the habits of the conspirators, we 
learn, by taking the subject from this point of view, something of the methods 
by which they were found out. We hare had to suppress names and details 


Size of the 
origonixatlotts. 
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Rairifications. 


in places in order to avoid the revelation of the identity of informers and 

other analogous information. ' ^ i 

97. In October a confessing revolutionary in custody pointed out No. 39, 
Pathuriaghata Street, as the resort of conspirators. The house was searched 
and among other documents found were cipher lists of names and addresses 
in seven districts of Bengal and also outside the province. There were also 
lists of depositories of arms and bombs. 

All the addresses in Betgal were searched and the results have been 
investigated by us. In all but one or two cases these^ results v^^ere of more 
or less importance, but we only take one as an illustration. 

One of the addresses at Paridpur was — 

N. N. Chatarji, 

Hemanta K. Muldiarji, pleader.'' f 
Hemanta was Chatarji's uncle, with whom he lived. 

Another address was — 

“ Prahodhendu Mohan Ray, 

32, Sonarpura, 

Benares." 

A letter was intercepted written to this man from Bijnore in the Punjab. 
The writer was ^traced as Prabhu Dayal Mehta, resident of Rohani, Punjab. 
This man was arrested and in his possession was a book with nine addresses 
in the Punjab and also a suspicious letter of the ^^12th December 1916 from 
Jabalpur, giving the address of a student at Jabalpur to whom Prabhu 
should write. This led to enquiries at Jabalpur and the police were led 
to believe there was a branch of the Dacca Samiti there, of which, among 
others, one Sailendra Nath Ghosh was a leading member. He was arrested 
and his letters intercepted. One came to him from Vinayak Rao Kapile 
li’om Calcutta. On the back in cipher was the name of ^ 

^ ^ ^ Calcutta. 

^ ^ was arrested there and in his possession were cipher lists like 

those at No. 39, Pathuriaghata Street, containing, among others, the name of 
N. N. Chatarji, of Faridpur, with whose name this story started. Thus by 
following up a Benares address given in the lists at No. 39, Pathuriaghata 
Street, one is led from Benares to the Punjab, from the Punjab to Jabalpur 
in the Central Provinces, from Jabalpur back to Calcutta, and there a 
new list is found containing a name at Faridpur found independently 
in the list at No. 39, Pathuriaghata Street, from which we started. 

This, however, did not exhaust the discoveries made through the enquiiy 
being directed, through the long circuit just described, to ^ 

^ Among the other names in his list was that of Puma Chandra 

Bhattacharji, TJnnakali Tol, Berhampore, “ post-box " for Jiban Thakurta 
alias Lengru alias Thibaut, one of the depositories of the arms mentioned in 
the ciphers at No. 39, Pathuriaghata Street, as being at Rajshahi. He was 
mentioned in these ciphers as '' Thib." 

Further, as the result of the interception of letters suggested by’ mate- 
rials found in the possession of ^ ^ and the shadowing 

of persons named therein, the police on 13th March 1917 arrested Indu 
Bhusan Chakrabarti alias Sri Kanta. His residence was at No. 81-3, 
Dharmahata Street, Calcutta. Search there resulted in the arrest of three 
well-known revolutionaries, among them Jiban Thakurta alias Lengru or 
Thibaut, the custodian of arms at Rajshahi, already mentioned. In addi- 
tion to these arrests, further ciphers were found, lists of proscribed books, 
maps of Chittagong showing the internment camps at Kutnbdia and Mahesh- 
khal and other documents. From this, again, another investigation starts. 
Indeed, new investigations branch ofi at each point of the history.* We have 
only followed one main channel and one branch. 

/ We* win give another illustration. 

tv In 1910, in connection with the investigation of a certain outrage,, a 
man was^ arrested, who stated, among other things, that revolutionaries 
whom he named met at a certain college hostel and he described the room. 

. It was searched and some letters unintelligible at the time were fourfd, 



Some" months afterwards an arrest was made of a member of the ^Vest 
Bengal :party, suspected of harbouring absconding leaders in a plot to land 
German arms.' In his pocket adetter was found describing (b}’’ an obscure 
reference to the nature of the business carried on) a certain place in 
Cbandernagore and giving the name (A) of the father of a revolutionary 
(unnamed) as living there. ^ , 

)Sorae five years before this a person axTested in connection with an 
outrage of that date had stated that a revolutionary whom he named lived at 
Cbandernagore and that his father’s name was A. The place indicated by 
the letter al 30 ve mentioned as the residence of A now (in 19 IG) was searched 
and there was found, with Mauser pistols and further documents, the other 
portion of the correspondence, of which the letters independently found and 
at first unintelligible as above mentioned formed a part. Putting all these 
letters and others found at the same time together, a further number of 
Mauser pistols and a large quantity of ammunitionjwere recovered at another 
address. Further, the documents so found gave the police a name which 
enabled them to identify tlie lx>dy of a dacoit murdered by his fellows in the 
Armenian Street dacoity* f.nd ? o led to the unravelling of that striking crime, 
as elsewhere mentioned.! Following up the same clues, a search was made 
of the' rooms of a member of the teaching staff at a college. 
Influential protest was made upon this, but the occupant fled to the United 
States disguised as a Muhammadan stoker, a disguise which the nature of his 
duties at sea prevented his retaining long. In America he met German 
and a Bengali and sent back, closely concealed, a note * 

* referring to revolutionary prospects in the United States. A 

watch 

- led to the arrest of a participant in the Armenian Street dacoity, armed with 
a loaded revolver, which he attempted to use. Other documents were found 
on him. 

The above is the barest sketch of one portion of a long chain of investi- 
gation which is really endless. We have not described it from its beginning. 
We have not reached its end. We have neglected its collateral 
issue'i. We examined it in much more detail than it is possible to set forth, 
and have conducted other similar investigations. We think what we have 
said has, however, some illustrative value. 

98. We now turn to another subject, namely, the leaflet literature of the 
revolutionaries. ^ ^ ^ 

' :V: 

^ ^ ^ Xn many cases, some 

which have been noted in the course of the narrative, these documents have 
been discovered in great numbers at searches where revolutionaries have lieen 
arrested and organization documents and arms (including Mauser pistols 
from Messrs. Bodda’s consignment) recovered. Besides this, there are a 
great number of references in the statements of various deponents to the 
distribution of tliese leaflets. We do not print these, because we think there 
can be no real doubt that these documents were the propaganda of tlie various 
^'odies, the members of which perpetrated the outrages and are now so 
largely in custod 5 ^ The connection between this leaflet literature and the 
outrages has over and over again been accepted and dwelt upon by the courts. 

^ ^ ^ these leaflets embody 

a propaganda of bloodthirsty fanaticism directed against the Europeans and 
all who assist them. The last of these documents, namely; that published 
in December 1917 in view of Mr. Montagu’s visit, is specially important, for 
it shows that the attitude of utter irreconcilability fs maintained up to the 
present moment. The last three paragraphs are as follows : — - 

y What then innst we do. Our duty is plain. We hare no concern in Mr. Montagu\s 
coming: or going. He is coming in peace, lie mar depart in peace for oupht we kn-'w 
or care. 

%%. and last spread ten'or. ^fnke this unholy Govemnieni; impossible. Bide 

like invisible shadows of doom and rain death upon the alien bureaucracy. Kemember 


Revolutionary 

leaflets. 


*■ See puraj^rnph 83, 
T See porngmpli 170. 
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Some facts 
about a leafiot. 


your brothers who are perishing in Jails and rotting in swamps. Hemember those- 
who have died or have gone mad. Bemeinber, watch and work. 

We ask you once more brothers in the name of God and Country and all, young- 
or old, rich or poor, Hindus and Mahomedans, Buddhists and Christians, and Join 
this W^ar of Indian Independence and pour forth your blood and treasure. Hark, tbo 
Mother calls and shows the way — NANYA P ANTHA VIDYATP ANYA (Tlie only 
way and no other). . ““ 

By order of the Exebutive. 
rNuiAK* Revolutionary Committee.’* 


99. As the expression of these vie^vs, at the moment and in the connection 
in question, is obviously a matter of grave importance, we will show who were 
connected with the issue of this leaflet and follow through the evidence oh 
the subject. It will be seen that the document takes the form of a proclama- 
tion “ By order of the Executive, Indian Revolutionary Committ^.^’ In 
January 1918 one Kuntal Chakra bar ti was arrested and in his possession, 
along with pistol cartridges, were found copies of this leaflet, and on the 
same evening another person was arrested with further copies, a revolver ^ 
and a letter from Kuntal referring to the printing of it. The letter, though 
unsigned, is clearly Kuntals, because it refers to his use of certain medi- 
cines of which he was found in possession. The passage in the letter is as 
follows : — Seeing your delay I was compelled to get the paper printed. I 
was advised by every one that if it was at all necessary to print it, it should 
be printed before Montagu's arrival in Calcutta. I consulted Haren Da 
and Gunti in this matter and Haren Da himself met all expenses." 

This was the letter referred to on page 21 of this report which contained 
the lament that all the revolutionaries were now taken by the police owing 
to the successive revelations made by those arrested. Therefore we have the 
fact that this pamphlet was printed by a man whose fellow-workers were 
in the hands of tihe police as revolutionaries. Haren Da and Gunti, who 
are not in their hands, are wanted," the one for murder and dacoity, the 
other as a leader in the German plot to be hereafter mentioned.* But the 
matter dbes not stop there. 

Kuntal Chakrabarti had also been mentioned in four confessions as 
implicated in the Gopi Mohan Roy Lane dacoity in July 1916. f It will be 
rmembered that after that dacoity the victim received a receipt impressed 
with a seal. That seal contained a scroll bearing the words United India " 
and a motto in Sanskrit the translation of which is “ The Mother and the 
Motherland are more glorious than Heaven." 

The seal by which this impression was made was found at the house 
in Ohandernagore traced by the multifarious indications already referred to. 
From that seal (which we have seen) the impression appended hereto was 
taken. 



Now in the same box with the seal 
were two letters referring to Kuntal Chak- 
rabarti. The seal, having been seized, 
could not be used for the leaflet. This, it 
will be seen by referring to it, purported to 
be issued by the Indian Revolutionary 
Committee " and there V’'as no seal. It is, 
however, not a very rislcy inference to 
draw, especially having regard to the four 
.confessions, that Kuntal Chakrabarti, the 
author or publisher of the leaflet, was * con- 
nected with the dacoity and the seal and 
with the resort at Chandernagore where 
Mauser pistols were found and from which 
so many other connections radiate. At any 
rate,' what is the most important point, the 
author of the leaflet was the fellow-worker 
of a numerous band already in* custody as 
revolutionaries and of others wanted as. 
such. ^ 


• See Chapter VII. 
f See paragraph 77. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REVOLUTIONARY RECRUITING FROM BENGAL SCHOOLS 

and COLLEGES. 

100. Abundant evidence has compelled us to the conclusion that the J5 y**‘^*J'*^ 
secondary English schools, and in a less degree the colleges, of Bengal have been school § and 
regarded by the revolutionaries as their most fruitful recruiting centres, coiie^et to 
Dispersed as these schools are far and yvide throughout the Province, somC’ 

times clustering in a town, sometimes isolated in the far-away villages of the 
eastern water-country, they form natural objects for attack; and, as is 
apparent from the reports of the Department of Public Instruction, they 
have been attacked for years with no small degree of success. In these reports 
the Director has from time to time noticed such matters as the circulation of 
seditious leaflets, the number of students implicated in conspiracy cases and 
the apathy of parents and guardians. But perhaps his most instructive 
passages are the following, in which he sets out the whole situation in regard 
to secondaiy English schools. “ The number of these schools/’ he wrote, 

“ is, rapidly increasing, and the cry is for more and more. It is a demand for 
tickets in a lottery,’ the prizes of which are posts in Government service and 
employment in certain professions. The hliadraloh have nothing to look 
to but these posts, while those who desire to rise from a lower social or economic 
station have their eyes on the same goal. The middle classes in Bengal are 
generally poor, and the increased stress of competition and the tendency for 
the average earnings of certain careers to decrease — a tendency which is 
bound to follow on the increased demand to enter them, coupled with the 
rise in the cost of living and the inevitable raising in the standard of comfort — 
all These features continue to make the struggle to exist in these classes 
keener. Hence the need to raise educational standards, to make school life 
a greater influence for good and the course of instruction more thorough and 
more comprehensive — a need which becomes more and more imperative as life 
in India becomes more complicated, and more exacting — is confronted by a 
determined though perfectly natural opposition to the raising of fees. 

. , _ . Probably the worst feature of the situation is the low wages and the 

complete absence of prospects which are the fate of teachers in secondary 
schools. . . . It is easy to blame the parents for blindness to their sons’ 

true good, but the Matriculation examination is the thing that seems to ' 
matter, so that if his passes the annual promotion examinations and is 
duly presented at that examination at the earliest possible date, the average 
parent has no criticism to offer. This is perfectly natural, but the future of 
Bengal depends to a not inconsiderable extent on the work done in its 
secondary schools, and more is required of these institutions than an abilit 3 ’’ 
to pass a certain proportion of boys through the Calcutta University 
Matriculation examination. '. . . Tlie present condition of secondarj^ 

schools is undoubtedly prejudicing the development of the Presidency and is 
by no means a negligible feature in the existing state of general disturbance. 

It is customary to trace the genesis of much sedition and crime to the back 
streets and lanes of Calcutta and Dacca, where the organizers of anarcliic 
conspiracies seek their agents from among University students. ^ This View 
is correct as far as it goes, but it is in the high schools, with their under-paid 
and discontented teachers, tbeir crowded, dark and ill-ventilated class rooms, 
and their soul-destroying ])roces9 of unceasing cram, that the seeds of dis- 
content and fanaticism are sown.”*" 

101. We have seen that the first Bengal revolutionaries, fully realising MtthodB of 
that the boy and son of the present day is the prospective man and father of the •**®®*^ 
future, aimed at securing the ultimate liberation and complete' independence TeiTfUtf!®"* 

- ® Anmial report of the Director of Public iDstrnction, Bengal, for the year 1915-16. 
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Illustrations of 
its working. 


of the Bengali ‘ nation ’ through the readily aroused and easily misdirected 
ardour and enthusiasm of, youUi.”* It is obvious that their efforts to s^ure 
recruits must have been facilitated by the unfortunate enlistment of stucients 
and schoolboys in picketing operations. And when the influences of the 
boycott ferment were supplemented by the perusal of such newspapers as the 
Jugantar, the impressions on many a youthful mind must have resembled 
those exemplified by the following letter, which was filed as an exhibit in 
the Alipore case. 

Mirasi, 7th Sej^tevriher J007, 

gjjj ^From yr>iir advcrtisBineiit, articles and, your bold 'writings, I unders^iKl that 

he alone who has the subversion of the F eringhi Government at heart, should by all 
means read the Jugantar, l/a schoolboy, living in a hilly ‘counti'y, don H feel any 
Oppression of the F eringhi, and I give way before people for want of information. I 
am, therefoa’e, in need of Jugantar, for it acquaints us to a great extent with the desire 
of driving away the FeringhU and also makes us alive to Nviongs. I am extremely in 
straitened circumstances, hardly able to procure one meal a dayj nevertheless my 
desire for newspaper reading is extremely strong. Hence I approach you as a beggar. 
Ah ! do not disappoint such an eager hope of mine. ^ I shall pay the price when I shall 
have the means. I hope you will favour me by enlisting me as a subscriber. Further, 
please don’t fail to send a sample cUpy. 

Submitted by Sri Hebendra Chandra Bliatta- 
charji, P.O. Machihadi, Mirasi, Sylhet/’ 

Moreover, the teaching implanted by newspapers was widened and empha- 
sised by the circulation of numbers of leaflets containing such passages as 
those which we have quoted elsewhere in this report, passages instinct with 
racial hatred of the most virulent form conceivable. 

Such is the literature which has for years been circulating among the 
English'teaching schools and colleges of Bengal- 

102. But fliey have been_ persistently attacked by more direct methods. 
On the person of l^mesh Chandra Acharji, the principal convict in the 
Barisal conspiracy case, was found a District Organization Scheme which 
contained the following provisions ; — 

The district organizer sliall first make himself acquainted with the number of 
Entrance and Middle English schools or colleges in his centre. He shall influence at 
least one boy in each class of the school or college, and through him will disseminate 
the idea to the whole class. He shall have connection with a higher class student 
under a teacher or professor of the school or college. . Tliis higher class student 
hipe connection with the monitors of other classes. . . . If a ^listrict organizer 

wishe.^i to place a rnan in a school or in any post, lie shall inform the headquarters 
centre of the following particulars regarding such man : — caste, and age, qualification, 
what pay lie will draw in such post, or the amount of fee to be paid if he is put iii 
a school as a student, particulars of such place and whether the man to whom he Avill 
be subordinate is our man — Will there he any special facility for our woih if he be 
put there. The chief of the centre shall make aiTangements to disseminate tlie 'idea ’ 
more among the students of the entrance schools and colleges, as unmarried youths 
.aie receptacles oi work, energy and self-sacrifice. 

When a boy is recniited the following information concerning him shall be sub- 
mitted to the headquarters centre. . . . As long as no orders are rcceH*ed from 

the headquarters centre the district organizer will make all necessarj^ arrangements 
for his education.’’ ' " ' ^ 


The organization scheme provided that district organizers should be 
given “ assistants ” and should submit quarterly reports. 

103. When the box of Girindra Mohan Das, approver in the supplemen- 
tary Barisal ^nspiracy case, was searched at Dacca some “ quarter^ 
reports ’’’ were found therein, and were filed as exhibits in the subsequent 
conspiracy trial. They contained the following passages ; — 

21?«7'^«pur.-^This place is situated in the Chittagong district in pargana Hazam-" 
puA' It will not be an 'exaggeration to say that in this pargana this is -the only, place 
inhabited by gentlemen. It is here that I live. It is ‘hoped that some work may be done 
here, . - Here is a great want of educated men,, there are only -2 or 3 such 

meii in this village. Owing to the existence of the local. High English School it is 
gradually improving, . . , Most of the teachers of the school are religious minded 

“ of the boys are religious mindedl The idea is not much in evidenpA 


consequently most 
among them. But the Head Master and Hemcndra Mukhuti have it. 
able to our work, particularly the latter. 


•R XT evidence 
Two other teachers also know all^aboiuTr 


® See jvxdgmont of Mr Justice CrtriidufT, Alipore conspiracy cnpc*.' 
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But they are not favourably disposed and are extremelj' criticising and inquisitive, 
Un the other hand, their inquisitiveness does not yield any gx>od fruit. Of the students 
a student of -the second class has become our initiated member. , , . There is one 

sitting every week on Sundays, The sitting takes place in my room at the Boarding. 
The Gita, the works of Yivekananda, or the Kathamrita are rea'd and there is also 
kirtan (religious songs). ... It is necessaiy that religious zeal and patriotism 
should flourish side by side. But even the faintest gleam of the latter is not visible. 
Hemeiidra Babu speaks a little about these things in his class. But ve^ few of them 
can catch or comprehend what he says. Most of them have got no * tenacity of jiurpose.’ 

Fcnt . — This place is situated 20 miles north of Durgapur. Though it is a suiall 
town yet many educated men live here. There is a high class English school. 

The situation here is unusually advantageous. The work is daily becoming more hope- 
ful. There have been five men since my arrival. ... It would have been 
very fine if a teacher could have been established here. I asked for a teacher but you 
could not give one. Suren Babu also asked for one when he was here. It would have been 
very^fine if you could have given one. The hoys would have received much encourage- 
ment. At present the entire hui*den is on the first boy of the ^ first class ’ here. The 
principal thing to consider is what arr.angement should be made after he has left this 
_i*lace after having passed his examination. . . . The members are all energetic. 

At present there has not been much obstacle from local men. 

A'inirahad . — Of this place it is reported that ‘There is no one fit to guide.’ 
Oonseguently it would he well if a ‘ second Master ’ could he appointed to the local 
M(iddle) ]E(nglis}i) school. The qualification of being ‘ Entrance plucked ’ is enough. 
If you can give such a man after the Pvja holidays, I will appoint him.” 

There are reports of two other places. Of one it is written ‘‘ two and 
one more boys have been (secured) there.^’ In the other there is an entrance 
school where “ our Sriman Satish Chakrabarti is reading in the ‘ first 
class.^ ” . 

The above quotations show the methods of recruitment* from schools 
devised and practised by the Dacca Anusilan Samiti. These are further illus- 
trated by the following incidents. We have noted tliat the passages from 
“ quarterly^ reports which we have reproduced have been taken fix»m docu- 
ments found in the possession of Girindra Mohan Das, approver in the 
Barisal supplemental^ conspiracy trial. In the course of this trial the 
approver, aged only twenty, once a youth of great promise and the son of a 
much-respected servant of Government, gave evidence to the following effect. 
He had become a member of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti while a pupil at the 
Dacca Collegiate School. He had been enlisted in the following manner. 

A class-mate had introduced him to some persons by the river bank. He 
used to go and meet them there in some gardens and was given revolutionary 
literature to read. ‘'The conversation at the gardens,” said, the witness, 
“ related to religion and! politics. The conversation about politicos was that a 
revolution would *be brought about, that the British would be expelled from 
India, and that India would be made independent. . . We went to the 

temple of Kali at Swamibagh. We sat in the verandah of the temple. The 
door of the temple was closed, but as the door is. made of iron Ijars, the image 
could be seen. Pratul Ganguli produced two pieces of paper from bis pocket. 
He gave me these and told me to read them. One of them was a set of .vows, 
and the vows were printed. I took the vows by reading them aloud while 
facing the image. I remember that the first of the vows was that I should 
never separate myself from tlie samiti.” The witness also said that he could 
not at first make a statement as he was afraid of being shot. 

Exhibit 215 in the same trial was a letter intercepted under the Magis- ^ 
trate’s order. Some passages ran as follows : “ Ciwvned with victory, on 
Wednesday next you sborfld remain at Station, Vivekananda’s book in hand. 
You should act as I have Written to you before. The schools and colleges 
will soon be closed.- You should so arrange that those to whom letters are 
addressed to Barisal from Dacca and elsewhere do not go home during the 
vacation, and you must not leave Barisal for any other place during any 
sort of vacation. . . . Wlien the schools and colleges are closed, vou should 

keep him who is going in the lodgings of some one among you. * It would 
not do to have any fear. If one falls into danger in God's work, God himself 
will save one. — (Sd.) ]\Iakhan Nag.” 

^ Exliibit 15 in the same case, addressed *to the same person, runs: 

Inform me if Krishna La] Babu will do for Bhola College. There k no 
one fit for the girls’ school here.” 
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Results. 


The Krishna Lai Saha herein mentioned -was later arrested with a 
stolen revolver and important revolutionary ciphers and correspondence. 

Another approver in the same trial stated : Pulin told both of us that 
we could do no good to the country by studying, and that we had setter take 
up appointments at the Sonarang National School and that we could do the 
work of. the samiti from there.’^ The witness went on to describe how he 
became a master in this school; how all the masters and some of the boys 
were members of the Dacca Samiti; how a party from this school, in con- 
i' unction with a party from Calcutta, planned an armed robbery and brought 
back money, clothes, and a small child's gold bangle " as well as Rs. 900 
in cash. These things were brought to the school hostel. Some of 
the money was kept for the expenses of the hostel, and the rest was sent to 
Dacca. Another dacoity was carried out from this school. The proceeds 
were many gold and silver ornaments," and so on. At last the witness 
was convicted of assaulting a Government postman and suffered a month's 
imprisonment. On release he became a master in a middle English school and 
“ tried to preach the idea among the schoolboys and to secure recruits in the 
village." But the boys at this school were too young to appreciate this kind 
of iiSfcruction and he relinquished his post and became a private tutor, all 
the time closely maintaining his connection with the Dacca Samiti. Subse- 
quently he became a master in a high (English) school in an important district, 
and at the same time worked as a district organizer for the samiti. This 
career in the high school came to an end after his quarters had been 
searched by the police. He stated that the loot taken in the various dacoities 
which he had described was spent in organization, purchase of arms and 
defending cases." 

Both these approvers were sons of men in good positions and had them- 
selves been well educated. Their evidence was believed by the Judge before 
whom it was given. Like other statements which wc have seen, it testifies 
in a striking manner to the perversion of youths that went on under the cloak 
of education. When once initiated into a samiti the victims were bound 
by solemn vows never to separate from it. The very first condition of joining 
was an irrevocable promise' This was administered even to young boys. 

104. We have perused many statements which attest the methods and 
results of the organized campaign of corruption that has so long been waged. 
One of the most interesting of these documents was written out last year 
by an educated detenu who is now interned jn his village under the 
provisions of the Defence Act. We have obtained his permission to publish 
the following passages : — 

“ From the very beginning- I had no faith in the success of this secret movement. 
I know full well that anarchism has never heen attended with good results. It may 
he asked then why I joined it. My long association with X, coupled with 
my love and affectiom for him for various helps reudered to me in my struggling days 
as a student, induced me to comply with his request for help. 

As regards the recruitment of young students as members of the secret sociefy it 
is done in the following way. The word ‘ Liberty ’ has a charm which appeals pecu- 
liarly to young sentimental minds, ^tudy of such books ns the lives of Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Washington, etc., makes impressions upon young minds. Designing persons 
give out the idea^ of a widespread organization and tempt young men ito join it as the 
best way of serving thcT country. The new recruits are kept quite in the dark as to 
the magnitude of the work they are to do and are enticed into swallowing the tempting 
bait. They are in the beginning utilisedr as messengers and minor workers for carrying 
out news and information. Generally they are drawn into the actual work, and when 
once they have been thoroughly initiated into it, it becomes impossible for them to give 
up the connection with the secret organization. I have known from my personal 
esperie^nce that brothers do not trust one another, pupils regard their teachers as so 
many cowards and look upon their parents as persons of the old school. There are 
certain other modes of enticement besides — minor incidents, such as insults or affronts 
offered by a Europt^an .to a native, published in the newspaper, are made much of and 
impressed upon young minds. 

. Nine years ago the Judge who tried the first Bengal conspiracy ease 
observed : “ Those responsible for this conspiracy did their work well. They 
palised ^at their best chance was to get hold of the youth of the countn?- ancl 
infiame toem by appealing to their sense of religion and their sense of chivalry 
and to this end they have prostituted the teawiing of their sacred books and 
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represented that under English rule the chastity of their mothers and sisteis 
is not safe. , . . The danger of a conspiracy like this li^ not so much 

in its prospect of success as in its fruition. 'VVTien once the poison has entered 
the system, it is impossible to say where it will break out or how far-i'eaching 
Tvill be its effects."’ 

Ample evidence before us establishes the accuracy of this prediction. 
The fruition of the ccnspxracy has been tragic indeed. We will not dwell 
further on the dreary record of the Sonarang National School, which was 
rather an association organized for robbery and murder than a place of 
education. Nor need we tell the tale of the Madaripur High English School, 
of which two ex-pupils have been hanged, one committed murder and was 
afterwards killed fighting the pchce, others have been imprisoned and others 
bound over under the Criminal Procedure Code to he of good behaviour. But 
these are extreme instances of what has been going on in many places, especi- 
ally in places affected by the ramifications of the Dacca Anusilan Saniiti. We 
haye^noticed also the recent murders of two head-masters for trying to do 
their duty,* and the following evidence shows how wide-reaching is the 
campaign against impressionable youth. 

105. it will be remembered that one Amrita Lai Hazra was sentenced 
to fifteen years" transportation in connection with the Raja Bazar bomb case.f 
•When his house in Calcutta was searched, a list of sixteen names was found 
in cipher, among which was the name of a certain Amulya ,Nath Sarkar. 
Further information was received regarding Amnlya Nath Sarkar; and under 
the provisions of the Defence of India Act, this man’s house at Pabna, on 
the south-west border of the old province of Eastern Bengal, was searched in 
September 1916. An interesting pamphlet was found therein which deals 
with the organization of an Indian Liberating League ” for “ the expulsion 
of the greedy and selfish foreigners from the country. They cannot be driven 
out without the subversion of the established Government by means of arms 
and munitions required for a national rising.” Among the various sections 
of organization with which this pamphlet deals is “ Different processes and 
places of recruiting.” 

The pamphlet groups under this heading the following — 

— By public oration, by press publications, and by individual coaching. 

2. Schools and colleges, places of public amusement, theatres, etc., 

in ceremonies where relatives are assembled and so on, through philanthropic work. 

Classes of recruits — according to their place in life — 

1st class — boys before they reach maturity : 

2nd class — youths before their marriage ; 

3rd class — married young men : 

4th class — aged and worldly men. 


Nest : classes according to their activity and uUUiy 

Ist class — ^boys who are prosecuting their studies; 

anj^thing, even at the risk of their lives : 
dra class — those who will help with money only ; 

4tn class — those who have genuine sympathy Unly, 

These classes should 1m grouped under respective circles.” 

Later on the pamphlet runs — 


** Different processes of recruiting — 

the drill am 

* * * * • » 

fl and hostels both private and public 

them as younger brotliei., helping thL TvlTen 

.k last year a certain Jogendra Bhattacliarii ol 

the Dacca Anusila^amiti was arrested at Bhagalpur in Khar last year 


® ^0 paragraphs 74 and 81. 
T Sec paragraph Cl. 


Latest efforts. 
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a document was found among his papers which discloses an elaborate scheme 
for the perversion of whole neighbourhoods through organizations of students 
and schoolboys. 

Summary, 3^00 jj^Y0 marshalled in this chapter only the most prominent parts 

of the testiraon}'^ which has convinced us that the revolutionary associations 
have spared no pains to secure recruits from schools and colleges. By elabor- 
ate endeavour and astutely devised methods they have achieved a degree of 
success which, unless strongly countered by combined official and non- 
official effo-rt, mui^t gravely prejudice the future of Bengal. . , 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GERMAN PLOTS, 

107. Bernhardi in his book “ Germany and the Next War/' published \m 

in October 1911, bad indicated the German hope that the Hindu Indian 
population of Bengal, in which a pronounced revolutionary and nationalist »'evo!uiion. 
tendency showed itself, might unite with the Muhammadans of India and 

that the co-operation of these elements might create a very grave danger 
capable of shaking the foundations of England's liigh position in the world. 

On the 6th of March 1914: the Berlinsv TagehJatt published an article 
on “ England's Indian Trouble,” depicting a very gloom}" situation in India 
and representing that secret societies flourished and spread and were helped 
from outside. In '^California especially, it was said there appeared to be 
an organized enterprise for the purpose of providing India with and 

explosives- 

108. According to the case disclosed by the prosecution in a State trial and 

which opened in San Francisco on the 22nd of November 1917 HardayaP had Gorman agents, 
planned a campaign in America prior to 1911 with German agents and 

Indian revolutionaries in Europe and in pursuance of the scheme foiuuied 
the Ghndr Revolutionary Party in California, spreading throughout Califor* 
nia, Oregon and Washington the German doctrine that the Fatherland would 
strike England. 

109. In September 1914 a young Tamil named Chenipakaraman Pillai, 

President of a body in Zurich called the International Pro-India Committee, nationalists, 
applied to the German Consul in Zurich to obtain permission for him to 
publish anti-British literature in Germany. In October 1914 he left Zurich 

to work under the German Foreign Office in Berlin. He established there the 
“ Indian National Party ” attached to the German General Staff. It in- 
cluded among its members Hardayal, the founder of the Ghadr, Taraknath 
Has, Barkatulla, Chandra K. Chakrabarti and Heramba Lai Gupta (two of 
the accused in the German -Indian conspiracy trial in San Francisco). 

The Germans appear to have employed the members of tlie Indian party 
at first chiefly in the production of anti -British literature, which was as far 
as possible disseminated in all regions where if, might be expected to do 
injury to Great Britain. 

At a later stage they were engaged in other duties. Barkatulla was 
detailed to direct a campaign to win Indian prisonei's of war captured by the 
Germans from the British ranks from their allegiance. Pillai was at one 
time trusted with a Berlin Foreign Office code, which he made over in Amster- 
dam in 1915 to an agent who was leaving for Bangkok via America to start 
a printing plant and publish war news to be smuggled over the Siamese- 
Burmese frontier. Heramba Lai Gupta was for a time Indian agent of 
Germany in America and arranged with Boehm, of whom more will be said, 
that lie should go to Siam and train men for an attack on Burma. Gupta 
was succeeded as German agent in America by Chakrabarti under the follow- 
ing letter of the Berlin Foreign Office : — 

Berlin j Fehrunry 4tli. 1916, 

The Germvx Embassy, Wash. 

In futile an Indian affairs arc io be exclusively handled by the Comnntfee io he 
formed by Dr. Chakravnriy^ Birendra Sarknr and Heramba Lai Gupta, which latter 
person Jins meantime been expelled from Japan, thus cease to bo independent repre- 
flentativo«5 of the Indian Independence Committee exi'^tinf? here. 

(Sd.) ZiMirEBifAX,” 

A Hindu cx-^tudent of the I^unjab University. Sec p.Tr.\^rdpfi I.Ho. 
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110. The German General Staff had definite schemes aimed directly 
against India. It is with such schemes, in so far as they depended on co- 
operation with the non-Muhammadan population of India, that this chapter 
is chiefly concerned. 

The scheme which depended on Moslem disaffection was directed against 
the North-Western Frontier, but the other schemes, which relied upon co- 
operation with the Ghadr party of San Francisco and the Bengali revolu- 
tionaries, centred in Bangkok and Batavia. The Bangkok scheme depended 
chiefly on returned Silths of the Ghadr party, the Batavian scheme upon the 
Bengalis. Both the schemes were under (he general direction of the Consul- 
General for Germany in Shanghai acting under orders from the German 
Embassy at Washington. 

111. In August 1915 the French Police reported that it was generally 
beliCTcd among revolutionary Indians in Europe that a rebellion would break 
out in India in a short time and that Germany would support the movement 
witli all her power. What ground there was for this belief the following 
recital of facts will show. 


In November 1911 Pingley (a Maratha) and Satyendra Sen (a Bengali) 
arrived in Calcutta from America by the S.S. Scdaviis. Pingley .went np- 
country to help to organize a rising there.^ Satyendra remained in Calcutta 
at No. 159, Bow Bazar. 

Towards the close of 1914 it was reported to the police tliat the partners 
m&. swadesM cloth-shop named the Sramajibi Samabyaya, viz., Earn Chandra 
Mazumdar and Amarendra Chatarji, were scheming with Jatindra Mulc- 
harjuAtuI Ghosh and Narendra Bhattacharji to beep arms on a large scale. 

Early in 1915 ^rtain of the Bengal revolutionaries met and decided to 
organize and put the whole scheme of raising a rebellion in India with the 
help of Germans upon a proper footing, establishing co-operation between revo- 
“ Siam and other places with Bengal and getting into touch with 
the Gomans, and that funds should he raised by dacoities. 

nn tho Beliaghata dacoities were committed 

npf-K January and 22nd February which brought in Es. 40,000. Bhola- 

Bangkok to get in touch with conspir- 
Jitendra Nath Lahiri, who arrived in Bombay from Emmpe 

and mvit^d Bengal revolutionaries offers of German he?p 

and invited th^em to send an agent to Batavia to co-operate. A meeting was 

Bhattacharji was sent to Batovia 
the^nsmLm^ started in April and adopted 

MukW^f ^ Pi. die same month another Bengali, Ateni 

SharB cou^irators to Japan, while the leader, Jatin 

connec^inn wfrt ^ Balasore owing to the police investigations in 

month^the q Garden Eeach and Beliaghata dacoities. In the same 

Consul Martin ” was introduced by the German 

tion was on its wav tnTCpPnP stated that a cargo of arms and ammuni- 

then ure-pd th-,7tC ckV i i f Indians in a revolution. “Martin" 

ixrrp/Z t Cf ^ should be diverted to Bengal. This was eventuallv 

Consfl-General iJ Sh^ 
Uawrich as the <?hi 7 ->”wo ^ arrangements to receive the cargo of the 
SSriassTidtoSnsisTof'SS'^^^^^^^ SundarbaL. The 

and 2 lakhs of runees ™^^ds of animunition each 

& Sons in Meanwhile Martin ” had telegraphed to Harry 

“ business was *helpfnf”^n^ f ™ a well-hnovrn revoZufeionary, that 

money and ^ ^ired to “-Martin ” for 

V' SB, 000 bfM 

Jatin Mukharii P d)® middle of June, and the conspirators 

^ ’ ^adu Gopal ]\ j;nkhar 3 i, Narendra Bhattacharji ('* Martin 

'“o’ee pai 121 and IftS. 
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Bholanath Chatarji and Atul Ghosh set about making plans to receive the 
Maverick's cargo and employ it to the best advantage. They decided to 
divide the arms into three parts, to be sent respectively to — 

(1) Hatia, for the Eastern Bengal districts, to be worked by the 

members of the Barisal party. 

(2) Calcutta. 

(3) Balasore. 

They considered that they were numerically strong enough to deal with 
the troops in Bengal, but they feared reinforcements from outside. With 
this idea in view they decided to hold up the three main railways into Bengal 
by blowing up the principal bridges. Jatindra was to deal with the Madras 
railway from Balasore, Bholanath Chatarji was sent to Chakradliarpur to take 
charge of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, while Satish Chakrabarti was to go 
to Ajay and blow up* the bridge on the East Indian Railway, Naren 
Chaudhuri and Phanindra Chakrabarti were told ofi to go to Hatia, where 
a force was to collect, first, to obtain control of the Eastern Bengal districts, 
and then to march on to Calcutta, The Calcutta party, under Naren 
Bhattacharji and Bepin Ganguli, were first to take possession of all the arms 
and arsenals around Calcutta, then to take Fort William, and afterwards to 
sack the town of Calcutta. The German officers arriving in the Maverick 
were to stay in Eastern Bengal and raise and train armies. 

In the meantime, the work of taking delivery of the cargo of the Mavenck 
was apparently arranged by Jadu Gopal Mukharji who is said to have placed 
himself in communication with azamindar in the vicinity of Rai Mangal, who 
had promised to provide men, lighters, etc., for the unloading of the vessel. 
The Maverick would arrive at night and would be recognised oy a series of 
lamps hung horizontally. It was hoped that the first distribution of arms 
would take place by the 1st of July 1915. 

There is no doubt that some men, under instructions from Atul Ghosh, 
actually went dovm hj boat to the neighbourhood of Rai Man gal to- help in the 
unloading of the 'Maverick, They seem to have stayed there for about ten 
days, but by the end of June the Maverick had not arrived, nor had any 
mossage been received from Batavia to explain the delaj^ 

While the conspirators were waiting for the Maverick a Bengali arrived 
from Bangkok on the 3rd July with a message from Atmaram,^ a Punjabi 
conspiratior there, that the German Consul in Siam was sending by boat a 
consignment of 5,000 rifles and ammunition and 1 lakh of rupees to Rai 
Mangal. The conspirators thinking this as in substitution of the Maverick's 
cargo induced the Bengali messenger to return to Bangkok via Bata\da and 
tell Helflerich not to change the original plan and tliat other consignments 
of arms might be landed at Hatia (Sandwip) and Balasore in the Bay of 
Bengal or Gokarni on the west coast of India, south of Karwar. In July 
Government learnt of the projected landing of arms at Rai Mangal and took 
precautions. 

On the 7th August the police, on information received, searched the 
premises of Harry & Sons and effected some arrests. 

On the 13th August one of the conspirators sent from Bombaj’- a warning 
telegram to Helfferich in Java and on the 15th of August Narendra Bhatta- 
charji Martin and another started for Batavia to discuss matters with 
Helfferich. 

On the 4th of September the Universal Emporium at Balasore, a branch 
of Harry & Sons, was searched, as also a revolutionary retreat at Kaptipada 
20 miles distant, where a map of the Sunderbans was found together with a 
cutting from a Penang paper about the Maverick, Eventually a gang of 
five Bengalis was rounded up,*’ and in the fight which ensued Jatin Muk- 
harji, the leajder, and Chittapriya Ray^ Chaudliuri, the murderer of Inspec- 
tor Suresh CHandra Mukharji, were killed. 

During this year nothing more was heard from IMartin ” b}' the con- 
spirators and eventually two of them went to Goa to try and telegraph to 
Batavia. On the 27pi "December 1915 the following telegram was sent to 
** Martin ” at Batavia from Goa : — ** How doing — no news: ver}’’ anxious. 
B. Chatterton,*' This led to inquiries in Goa and two Bengalis were found. 
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one of whom proved to be Bholanath Chatarji, He committed suicide in the 
Poona Jail on the 27th January 1916, 

112. We will now shortly narrate the story of tlie Maverick and another 
vessel, the Menry S., both of which started from ^^erica for Eastern waters 
in connection with the German plot, and describe certain other scheinca 
entertained by the Germans. 

The S.S. Maverick was an old oil tank steamer of the Standard Oil 
Company, which had been purchased by a German firm, P. Jebsen Co., of 
San Francisco. She sailed about the 22nd of April 1915 from San Pedro 
in California without cargo. She had a crew of 25 officers and men and 
five so-called Persians, who signed on as waiters. They were all Indians 
and had been shipped by Von Brincken of the German Consulate at San 
Francisco and Pam Chandra, the successor of Hardayal on the Gho^r, One 
of them, Hari Singh, a Punjabi, had quantities of Ghadr literature in trunks. 
The Maverick went first to San Jose del Cabo in Lower California and 
obtained clearance for Anjer in Java. They then sailed for the Island of 
^Socorro, 600 miles west of Mexico, to meet a schooner called the Annie Larsen 
which had a cargo of arms and ammunition purchased by a German in New 
York named Tauscher and shipped at San Diego on the Annie Larsen, The 
master of the Mmerick had been instructed to stow the rifles in one of the 
empty oil tanks and flood them with oil and stow the ammunition in another 
tank, and in case of urgent necessity to sink the ship. The Annie Larsen 
never effected a meeting with the Maverick and after some weeks the Maver- 
ick sailed for Java via Honolulu. Tn Java she was searched by the Dutch 
authorities and found to be empty. The Annie Larsen eventually, about the. 
end of June 1915 arrived at Hoquiam in Washington territory where her cargo 
was seized by the United States authorities. It was claimed by Count 
Bernsdorf, the German Ambassado)’ at Washington, as belonging to 
Germany, but the claim was disallowed by the American Government. 

Helfferich took care of the crew of the Maverick in Batavia and eventually 
sent them back in her to America, Martin ” being substituted for Hari 
Singh, Thus “ Martin escaped to America . After his arrival there he was 
arrested by the American Government. 

Another vessel which started in pursuance of a German-Indian plot was 
.tjhd Henry S., a schooner with auxiliary screw. She cleared from Manila for 
Shanghai with a cargo of arms and ammunition which were discovered by 
the Customs authorities who made the master unload them before sailing 
Her destination was then changed to Pontianak. Eventually lier motor 
broke down and she put into a port in the Celebes. She had on boai'd two 
German-Amei'icans, Wehde and Boehiff. The geneiul intention seems to 
have been_that she should go to Bangkok and land some of her anns which 
were to be concealed in a tunnel at Pakoh on the'Siam-Burma frontier while 
Boehm trained Indians on tlie frontier for the invasion of Burma. Boehm 
was arrested in Singapore on his way from Batavia, which he had reached 
from the Celebes. He had joined the Henry S. at Manila under instructions 
received from Heramba Lai Gupta in Chicago, and was instructed by the 
German Consul at Manila to see that 500 revolvers were landed at Bangkok 
and the rest of the consignment of 5,000 sent on to Chittagong. The arms 
were said to be revolvers with rifle stoclcs ; probably therefot’e they were 
Mauser pistols. 

There is reason to believe that, when the scheme connected with the 
Maverick failed, the German Consul-General at Shanghai arranged to 
send two other ships with arms to the Bay of Bengal, one to Pai Mangal and 
the other to Balasore. The first was to carry 20,000 rifles, 8,000,000 cart* 
ridges, 2,000 pistols and hand grenades and explosives and two lakhs of rupees, 
the other was to carr^r 10,000 rifles, a million cartridges and grenades and 
explosives. Martin, ” however, pointed out to the German Consul at Bata- 
via that Pai Mangal was no longer a safe landing-place and suggested Hatia. 
vras better. The proposed change of place was discussed with Helfferich 
and eventually the following plan was evolved : — 

The steamer for Hatia was to come direct from Shanghai and arrive 
about the end of December. The ship for Balasore was to be a German 
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steamer lying in a Dutch port and was to pick up a cargo at sea, A third 
steamer, also a war-bound German vessel, was to sail to the Andamans shipping 
a cargo of arms at sea and raid Port Blair, pick up anarchists, convicts ana 
men of the mutinous Singapore regiment, who it was thought were interned 
there, and then proceed to Rangoon and raid it. To assist the conspirators in 
Bengal a Chinaman was sent by Helfierich with 66,000 guilders and a letter 
to be delivered to a Bengali at Penang or to one of two addressees in 
Calcutta : he never delivered his message for he was arrested at Singapore 
with the money on his person. 

At the same time the Bengali who had accompanied “ Mai'tin ” to Bata- 
via was sent to Shanghai to confer ^vith the German Consul General there 
and to return in the ship destined for Hatia. He reached Shanghai 'with 
some difficulty and was arrested there. 

Meanwhile the Calcutta conspirators, after Jatin Mukharji’s deatli, Jiad 
gone into asylum at Chandernagore. Upon the arrest of the Bengali messen- 
ger in Shanghai the last scheme of the Germans for landing arms in the Bay 
of Bengal appears to have been abandoned. 

Wehde, Boehm and Heramba Lai Gupta were tried and convicted in a 
State trial at Chicago for their share in the German-Indian plots. The 
San^rancisco trial which began in November 1917 resold in further con- 
victions in connection with these plots, but the details have not yet reached 
India. 

113. In October 1915 the Shanghai Municipal Police arrested two shanghat 
Chinamen in possession of 129 automatic pistols and 20,830 rounds of apf'ests. 
ammunition which they had been instructed by a German named Nielsen to 
take to Calcutta concealed in the centre of bundles qf planks. The address 
to which they were to be delivered was Amarendra Chatarji, Sramajibi 
Samabyaya, Calcutta. Amarendra was one of the conspirators who absconded 
to Chandernagore. 

The address of Nielsen, namely, 32, Yangtsepoo Road, which was proved 
in the trial of these Chinamen, appears in a note-book found on the person 
of Abani, the emissary to Japan mentioned in paragraph 5, when he was 
arrested at Singapore on his homeward voyage. There is reason to believe 
that this or a similar plot was hatched in consultation with Rash. Behari 
Basu, who was then living in Nielsen’s house, for pistols which Rash Behari 
pushed to send to India were obtained by a Chinaman from the Mai 
lab dispensary, 108, Chao Tung Road, which was one of Nielsen’s addresses 
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lecoraea in me note-booR. Anotner revolutionary who lived in the sam( 
house was Abinash Ray. He had been concerned in Shanghai in Germai 
schemes for ^nding arms to India and asked Abani to give a message to Mati 
Lal Kay at Chandernagore saying eveiything was all right and they inusl 
devise some means by which Eay could be got safely into India. Abani’s note- 
book contained the addresses of Mati Lai Ray and several other known 
revolutionaries of Chandernagore, Calcutta, Dacca and Comilla. Amonp 

of Amar Singh, engineer, Pakoh, Siam, the place in 

icealed^ some of the arms on the Henry S. should be 

concealed. Amar Singh was sentenced to death at Mandalay and hanged. 

*•' examination of the German arms scliemes suggests that the 
SoS hev'^m TtTT'^ ™ ^"“Suine and that the^GermmJs with 




CHAPTER VIII. 

REVOLUTIONARY CRIME IN BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

115. Bengal is separated frcm the centre of Northern India by the 
province of Bihar and Orissa. Formerly both provinces were united under a 
Lieutenant-Governor; but after the partition of 1905, Bihar and Orissa 
were incorporated with a new province of Western Bengal, and finally they 
were constituted a separate charge by the King’s Proclamation of December 
the 12th, 1911. 

The early history of the revolutionary movement in Bengal from the yeai s 
1906 to 1911 includes the narrative of events in Bihar and Orissa but in fact 
concerned that province little. There are considerable differences of race 
and language between the inhabitants thereof and those of Bengal, although 
many Bengali settlers and Hindus of Bengali descent reside in Bihar and 
Orissa. Intellectually keener, as a rule, than the true natives of the province, 
these have become prominent in Government services, in offices of all kinds 
and at the Bar. 

116. The first revolutionary crimes committed in Bihar were the Muzaf- 
farpur murders. These, as we have shown in Chapter IV, paragr^h 37, 
were committed by two youths deputed by the Calcutta Anusilan Samiti. 
They resulted from the transfer from Calcutta to Muzafiarpur of a Magis- 
trate obnoxious to the revolutionaries. The subsequent trial of the Alipore 
conspiracy case disclosed a connection between Deoghar, a place in the 
Santa] Parganas of Bihar, and some of the conspirators. Deoghar is a 
health resort and a place of pilgrimage. Pajnara^mn Basu, who had set- 
tled there, was the grandfather of Barindra and Arabinda Ghosh, and Bar- 
indra himself had been largely educated in Deoghar. He had belonged to a 
Deoghar society called the Golden League, the object of which was to for- 
ward the boycott and swadeshi agitation. A printer of the Jvgantar 
was a Bengali from Patna ; and members of the revolutionary party have visited 
or worked on a farm near Deoghar. During the trial of the Alipore con- 
spirators, it appeared that a house at Deoghar, known as SiFs Lodge, had been 
hired and used for the preparation of bombs and training of associates. Some 
bomb material was found here as late as 1915. Exhibit No. 777 in the 
Alipore bomb case was a copy of the newspaper Bande Matavam, which bore 
the name of Prafulla Chaki (one of the Muzaffarpur murderers) and had 
been found in SiFs Lodge. 

After the Muzaffarpur tragedy, however, Bihar had a long respite from 
political crime ; and the next incidents that have claimed our attention were 
also murders committed by revolutionaries from outside the province. The 
circumstances of these murders were remarkable, and show clearly the baneful 
influence exercised by-the Bengal propaganda of robberj’' and liomicide on 
youthful minds, outside Bengal. They also show hoAV, despite professions of 
religion and patriotism, those bitten with this propaganda could not only 
ignore all human pity but select as a victim an unoffending person belonging 
to a calling held in special reverence Hindus. < 

117. Moti Chand and Manik Chand, two Hindu youths, belonging to 
the Jain sect which is peculiarly averse to taking life of any kina, were' 
natives of Sholapur, a district in tlie Bombay Presidency. They had at first 
studied at home and in Poona, but afterwards, with two other Maratha 
Jains, joined the school of a_ Jain named Ai'jun Lai Sethi in the State of 
Jaipur. A^ccording to Manik Chand they had read previously and brought 

^ Jaipur such books as the Life of Mazzini, The first eight years of 
LXmk, cuttings from such newspapers as the Kal^ the Bliola and the Kesand : 
and at the school which they had joined in order to study religion and with 
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it '' secure a general education/^’' they and their companions received visits 
and l^tnres from one Bislian Datta, a Brahmin and a preacher aged about 
40, a native of the Mirzapur district in the United Provinces and a resident 
of Benares. 

Ariun Lahs school was mainly religious, but Bishan Datta's lectures 
Avere political. '' Besides the excellent sentiment that man should serve 
his country he inculcated first the duty of attaining swa?'aj (self-government), 
a boon which he did not define, though inter alia he wanted a parliament with 
Hindu representatives, and secondly, the view that the committing of dacoity 
was the road to swaraj''^ To attain smaraj dacoities should be taught. 
They should be ccmmitted in order to obtain funds wherewith to procure 
revolvers and pistols Avhereby to facilitate robbery by violence. Bishan Datta 
would gain followers and organize dacoity on a grand scale. He pointed out 
to the students various examples of political woes under Avhich the country 
siuiffered.. He spoke on this topic to the students individually or in twos anS 
threes, hut never to more than five at a time. He also “ praised men like 
Kanai Lai Datta (the murderer of tlie informer Narendra Gosain). On 
his third visit to Arjun LaFs school he said to Moti Cband, Manik Chand 
and Jai Chand (another student), “ Up to this it has been only theory. It 
is now time to do something practical/' and added, Are you ready ?” His 
audience Avell understood him to be asking them to promote swaraj by 
committing a dacoity and consented to his proposal. He proceeded to 
explain that there was an opportunity for dacoity, and offered, if they were 
ready, to take them to the place suited for the purpose. The name of this 
place he did not then disclose. They agreed. Under the guidance of Bishan 
Datta they left the boarding-house two or three days later, were joined by 
a certain Joravar Singh, whom they did not knoAv previousl^^ and during 
an intermediate short stay at far-distant Benares, learnt from Bishan Datta 
that the victim was to be a Hindu Mohant or abbot who lesided in and 
looked after a small temple in Nimez, in Bihar, and was belieA^ed to be 
wealthy After a preliminary reconnoitre by two of tbs apsociates, Moti 
Chand, Manik Chand, Jai Chand and Joravar Singh started on the expedi- 
tion, supplied by Bishan Datta with funds for the journey and with heav;^^ 
staffs in case of resistance. They carried out their enterprise, murdered the 
iMohant in the most treacherous and brutal manner, as well as an unfor- 
tunate boy who happened to be acting as his servant, but could not find the 
key of his safe which contained cash and property worth about Es. 17,000. 
Consequently they returned to Bishan Datta with nothing but a time-piece 
and a drinking pot. He informed them &at they had been fools and had 
taken a man’s life needlessly. 

' This abominable crime was perpetrated on the 20th of March 1913 ; and 
it was not till a year later that any clue was obtained to its authorship. Then 
Arjun Lai Sethi, who had left Jaipur and proceeded to Indore to start 
another school there, fell under the suspicion of the police who were enquir- 
ing into the Delhi conspiracy case. He had brought with him 
from Jaipur a certain Sheo Narayan, among whose belongings objection- 
able papers Avere found. On examination Sheo Narayan told the police 
that, when he aa^s residing at the boarding-house of Arjun LaTs school 
at Jaipur, there arrived about January 1913 a visitor named Bishan Datta. 
Subsequently three students of the institution nained Moti Chand, Manik 
Chand, and Jai Uband left the boarding-house together, ostensibly on pil- 
grimage, and on their return -some 25 days later, related; in the presence of 
himself, Arjun Lai, and some of the other young men, how they had killed 
a sadhu (Hindu ascetic), but had been unable to get any of his money, which 
it was their objeict to secure. This disclosure started a prolonged inves- 
tigation. Moti Chand Avas convicted and hanged. Bislian Datta Avas 
transported for ten years, as it was held that he had not instigated the mur- 
der hut only the dacoity.^ The Sessions -Judge found that Arjun Lai ‘‘ must 

1 judgment of the Sessions Judge of Shahabad in the case King-Empeioi tewes Moti Chand 

*^nd Bishan Datta. 

^ quoting from the judgment of the Session"? .Tudge of Shniiabad in the ca‘?e of Kirg-Emperoi 

vemtft Moti Cliand and Bishan Datta. 
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iave l>eeii aware of the object with which three of his free boarder students 
took their departure on pilgrimage/' 

118. We find that in 1913 Sachindra Sanyal, subsequently prominent 
in the Benares^ conspiracy case, started a branch of his Benar^ Samiti at 
Bankipur, the capital of Bihar, with a view apparently to obtain recruits 
from the college there. One of the successive organizers of this branch was 
Bankim Chandra Mitra, a Bengali student at tiie Bihar isational College 
subsequently convicted in the Benares conspiracy case. While still at the 
college he instilled ‘‘ love of the country into tfie mind of Eaghubir Singh, 
a Bihari student. The manner in which this was done was thus described 
in Court by a fellow-student: Bankim Chandra entered the Bihar 
National College. He formed a society where he used to give instruction 
in the works of Vivekananda. I was the master. An oath was taken on 
entering the society, by the name of God and priests, not to divulge the secrets 
of the society to any outsider. We were told that we should strive against 
the British Government, that they should be driven out of the country. We 
must make preparations so as to be in a position to turn them out/" Shortly 
after receiving this instruction, Eaghubir Singh assisted in the distribution 
of Liberty leaflets, and subsequently migrating to Allahabad, obtained the 
post of clerk in the "depot office of the 113th Infantry. While holding that 
position he was convicted of distributing more Liberty pamphlets contain- 
ing exhortations to rebellion and murder, and was sentenced to two years" 
imprisonment. The next signs of revolutionary activity in Bihar were the 
arrivals at Bhagalpur of first one and then another member of the Dacca 
Anusilan Samiti for the purpose of corrupting the students of that place. 
The most impor^nt of these emissaries was Rebati Nag, since^murdered by 
his feUow-conspirators. The method of argument adopted by this man will 
best appreciated by quotations from the statements of students on the 
subject ; — 

(a) From a statement made by a student of the Tej Narayan Jubilee 
College. Bhagalpur, on the 29th of March 1917 : — 


‘‘ Rebati frequently talked about the Motherland and told us that we 
(meaning Biharis) are doing nothing for the sake of the Motherland and 
exhorted m6 to emulate the students of Bengal. He frequently told me that 
^ere is no strong public opinion in Bihar and there are no political leaders. 
He always told me that we should always be ready to lay down our lives 
for the sake of the Mother-Country. He told me that the Bengalis com- 
mitted dacoities not for personal gain but for the welfare of the country. 
He always advised me to read the accounts of dacoities, political arrests 
outrages and house-searches and to think over the matter. In short, he told 
me that we Biharis should do the same work as is done by the anarchists in 
Bengal. He pointed out to me that it is not possible for Bengalis to work 
I? j educate and instruct the Biharis. 

^bati talked about the above subjects when we were alone. He expressly 
instructed me not to broach upon the above matters in presence of anybody/’ 

(^) quote an extract from a statement made on the 20th 

ot^Draber 191/ by a pupil of the Barari High English School, Bhagal- 

impressed upon me that the British had ruined us by obstruct- 
ing the growth of nationalism in India and checking the progress^ of educa- 
tion and oUier good causes which ero to build up our nationality Eebati fur 
tfenThP ^ere holdiHg a thousand times bettel appointmLts 

of our Motherland 

OUT lives. He quoted several instances of Bengal and said how beautifullv 
the members of the revolutionary party were working' there snd fhnf if 
our duty here to raise ourselves'in' the^^ame levef Sh them aJd 

ELiS a'XXf er”fS f 1“ P” "-it "oSd tL out 

moinenana and make her free from the British nation. He went on to 




See paragraph 12 1 . 
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show that out of 33 crores only three crores were getting bread and the rest 
were starving in India. ’ ' " ‘ ^ 

“ Eebati further told me that a Government like the one held by the 
late Ram Chandra, Dasarathi and Janak of the golden age {Ramayan 
period) with ministers like the saint Biswamitra, should be established in 
India by the Indians by expelling the British.^ In short, he said that we 
ought to have a model Government like the one in the golden age^ when there 
was no famine or sin among the governing body and the people. He quoted 
several passages from the RamUyan to impress me further.’’ 

, Rebati JSlag obtained some recruits and established a retreat for abscon- 
ders, but was subsequently induced to flee by the arrival of an officer from 
Bengal to arrest him. Propagandism, however, went on^after his departure, 
and recruits were obtained in several districts. Through the activities of 
the police, however, and the use of the Defence Act no outrages have 
occurred in Bihar since the Nimez murders. 

The Cuttack district of Orissa was the scene of a brutal dacoity planned 
and carried out from Calcutta by some revolutionarie‘3 on the 20th of Sep- 
tember 1914, with the assistance of an TJriya student; and the Balasore 
district is famous for the fi^ht between the police and the party of Jatindra 
Nath Mukharji mentioned in our paragraphs 70 and 111. Tlie latter had 
established a farm or refuge near the Orissa coast and contemplated gun- 
running, 

119. We find that the province of Bihar and Orissa has been slightly 
affected by the revolutionary movement, although it has been the scene of two 
of its worst' crimes. This province, however, has been used, and will in all 
probability continue to be used, both as a seed-bed for propaganda and as a 
harbour for absconders. Hitherto the character of the general population 
and the vigilance of the authorities, assisted by the operation of the Defence 
of India Act, have been able to prevent graver mischief. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REVOLUTIONARY EFFORTS IN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

120. The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are separated from Jh* uni'e" 
Pengal by Bihar and Orissa, and are geographically the heart of Upper 
They contain tlie cities of ]3enares and AUnliabad, sacred in the eyes cf all Benares 
Hindus. Agra once the centre of the old Moghul Empire, and ^ Lucknow 
formerly the capital of a Moslem kingdoi^- They were the main hatuo- 
Md of 1857. 

' The first determined and persistent impulse towards a revolutionary move- 
ment in these now peaceful Provinces came from the establisliment oi the 
Swarajya (self-government) newspaper in Allahabad in November 1907, by 
a certain Shanti Narain, a native of the I/nited Provinces, who had formerly 
been sub-editor of a Punjab newspaper and desired to commemorate the 
release of La j put Rai and A jit Singh, the Punjab deportees."^ The tone of 
this paper was hostile to Government f roiA the first and gradually intensified 
in virulence. . Finally Shanti Narain was condemned to a long term of impri- 
sonment for objectionable articles on the Muzafiarpur ^ murders. The 
Swai^ajya, however, proceeded on its way under eight successive editors, three 
of whom were prosecuted and sentenced to Jong terms of imprisonment for 
objectionable publications. Seven of these editors came from the Punjab. 

The paper was only suppressed when the new Indian Press Act of 1910 came, 
into force. Of its offending articles one was a panegyric on Khudiram Basil, 
the Muzaffarpur murderer, others related to such subjects as ‘‘ Bomb • or 
Boycott, ‘‘ Tyrant and oppressor.” Notwithstanding the perseverance with 
wliich the paper waged war on the Government, it produced no visible effect 
in the Provinces. The Karviayog-in, a paper of similar tendencies published 
late in 1909, also at Allahabad, and suppressed in 1910, was equally 
ineffective. 

In 1908 ascertain Hoti Lai Varma, a Jat who had dabbled in Pimjal) 
journalism and was then correspondent at Aligarh of the Calcutta paper 
Bande Mntaram, edited by Arabinda Ghosh and some associates, distin- , . 
guished himself by revolutionary propagandism and was sentenced to 
ten years’ transportation. He had travelled in the Far East and in Europe, 
and had come under pernicious influences. He was found in possession of 
oortions of a. bombing manual exactly similar to that compiled by the 
Calcutta Anusilan Samiti and had endeavoured to preach sedition to the 
youth of Aligarh, an important educational centre, but had attained no 
success. His trial attracted no local interest. 

121. We now come to the story of the Benares" conspiracy case. The thb Benares 
famous city of Benares possesses many schools and two important colleges conspiracy case. 
A large proportion of its standing popul^^tion is Bengali t and Bengalis 
frequently resort there, as do Hindu pilgrims from all parts cf India. It 
vas inevitable that sooner or later the poisonous influences potent elsewhere 
shaiilfl penetrate in some measure to Benares. 

In the year 1908 a young Bengali named Sachindra Nath Panyal, then 
studying in the highest class of the Bengalitola High School, together witli 
other youths, started a club called the Atnisilan Samiti. The title was tor- 
rowed from the then fLanrisUitig Haeea ArLiisibin Samiti. Hnt 
association became the object of criminal proceedings, the Benares Samiti 
assumed the title of “ Young Men’s Association.” Lt is remarkable that to 
this body belonged all but one of the residents of Benares subsequently^ accused 
in the conspiracy case, and tlie one exception was a member of a kindred orga- 
nisation, the Students’ Union League.’^ The ostensible object of the ori- 
ginal .samiti was the moral, intellectual and physical improvement of its 


Soi» pvTra^^rnj'li ^ 28 . 
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members, but in the words of the Commissioners who tried the Benares con- 
spiracy case* : “ There is no doubt that Sachindra aimed at making the 

society an instrument for the spread of sedition. As Deb Narayan Mukharji, 
a former member, has told us, the members used to express themselves vehe- 
mently against the action of the Government. According to Bibhuti the 
society contained an mner circle consisting of thdse who were fully initiated 
into its real objects, and the teaching of sedition vras mainly effected through 
a so-called moral class at which the Bhagavad Gitw was so interpreted as to 
form a justification even for assassination. At the performance of the 
annual Kali the sacrifice of la white pumpkin — a usual accompaniment 
of the ceremony which has in itself no sinister significance — ^was made to 
symbolise the white race for whose expulsion a special prayer was offered.” 
There is evidence that, before the formation of' this Anusilan Samiti, Benares 
had been visited by persons concerned in the Bengal revolutionary movement; 
and it is certain that Sachindra and iiis associates, who were then mere 
boys, and mainly Bengalis, were instigated by one or other of these 
persons. f' 


The club continued to exist from 1909 to 1913, but not without 
dis^nsioD. First it lost some members who revolted from its political 
activities and from^ its hostility to Government, Then it lost its most 
violent members, including Sachindra himself. These were bitten by a 
desire" to turn theory into practice, talk into action. They formed a new- 
party which ivished to work in close concert with the Bengal samitis. Accord- 
in^ to an approver who gave evidence at the subsequent trial, Sachindra 
visited Calcutta from time to time, was introduced' to Sasanka Mohan Hazra 
(dias Amrita Hazra, of Baja Bazar celebrity, f and obtained both funds and 
bombs. In the autumn of 1913 his associates distributed a number of sedi- 
tious leaflets among Benares schools and colleges, and disseminated other 
leaflets by post. According to Bibhuti, the approver, they also used to make 
exclusions into the countiy and give lectures to villagers. “ iThe subject 
of the lecture,” said this witness, “ would be turning out the Europeans or to 
improve our conditmn. We openly preached the turning out of the Europeans^ 
and improving our condition in that way.” Early in 1914 the notorious Bash 
iiJeflari of the Delhi and Lahore conspiracy cases, arrived in Benares 

charge of the movement. Although a reward had been 
arrest, a:^ his photograph had been widely circulated, he‘ 
su^eeded in reading m Benares throughout the greater part of the year 1914 

knowledge of the police Benares is a cosmopolitan 
various conmmiities tend to lead separate lives in the densely 
crowded streets of particular quai'ters. Bengalitola, the Bengali special 
self-contained. Thus it is very difficult for^ up-country 
fn fif;. 5^ uu ^ngah, to keep in touch with doings and arrivals 

n that neighbourhood. Rash Behari lived near Bengalitola and sener- 

tim „f fS „„ 5'^'',? «“»sion gave a demonstra- 

tionot the use of bomb^ and revolvers. While he was examining 
two bomb caps on the night of November the 18th, 1914, they exploS and 

vT-^i -“^^^ntola. There he was visited bv a youne Maratha 
Sbav^' PiWi wko belonged to the pJona^ district of 

her ldl4 America and had returned to India in Novem- 

thL wmpany of some Sikhs of the GAud?- party.! “ He said 

America for the purpose of rebellion 
Ll^ir thousand more there who would come when the 

T "t^dthat there were fifteen thousand men at oSutS 

SchSl despatched 

■^^oTTnori to the Pun]ab to see what could be done there.* Sachindra 

info rmed certain of the Ghad?^ revolutionaries there who* 

f ^ Bonaiiee conspirAcy case, ^ 


t See 132-38 


too paragraph 61 . Amrita Hazra was convicted in thellnjp. 
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iesired instruction in juaking Ixjnibs that this instruction ^vas easily available, 
ind promised Bengali assistance. 

In January 1915, Sachindra returned to Benares with Pingley; and 
ifter their arrival. Rash Behari, who had again shifted his residence, held 
n their presence an important meeting of the gang. He announced that 
i general rebellion was impending, and informed his audience that they must 
>e prepared to die for their countr>^ A schoolmaster named Daniodar Sarup 
vas to be leader at Allahabad. Rash Behari himself was going to Lahoie 
vitb Saohindra and Pingley. Two men were assigned to bring bombs and 
irms from Bengal, and two others, one a Maratha named Viiiayak Rao 
^apile,^ to convey bombs to the Punjab. Another coui^le, Biblniti and Priya 
^ath, were to seduce the troops at Benares, while a Bengali named ^alini was 
x> do the same at Jabalpur in the Central Provinces. Arrangements were 
nade for executing these plans; Rash Behari and Sachindra departed for 
^ahore and Delhi, but Sachindra returned directly to take command at 
Benares. On Pebruary the 14:th, Mani Lai, afterwards an approver, and 
/inayak Rao Kapile, both natives of Western India, left Benares for 
^ahoi'e with a parcel containing material for eighteen bombs. In order to 
Protect the parcel from accidental contact, as the train was crowded, they 
ravelled intermediate from Lucknow and paid excess fares, both at Luck*- 
low and Moradabad. They had originally taken third class fares. On 
arrival at Lahore, Mani Lai was informed by Rash Behari that the date for 
simultaneous armed rebellion would be on the 21st of the Jiiontli. Intima- 
tion of this date was conveyed to Benares; but afterwards it was changed 
because the L»ahore plotters had reason to suspect that one of their number 
had informed the police. Tlte conspirators, however, left behind at Benares 
under Sachindra never .learnt of the change, and waited on the parade ground 
on the evening of the 21st expecting a rising. In the meantime, events 
at Lahore bad exploded the conspiracy, and many arrests had been made. 
Rash Behari and Pingley returned to Benares, but only for some days, and 
the latter took bombs with him to Meerut, where he was arrested on the* 
23rri of March in the lines of the 12th Indian Cavalry with a box in his 
possession containing ten bombs, “ sufficient to annihilate half a regiment:” 
he was afterwards convicted of participation in the Lahore conspiracy and 
sentenced to death. The bombs which were found in his possession had,, 
according to the approver Bibhiiti, been brought to Benares from Calcutta 
and left in store there. When discovered with Pingley the3^ were in a tin 
trunk. Five had their caps on. and there were two separate caps with gun- 
cotton inside. 

Rash Behari left the country after a final interview wit!) a few^- of 
his Benares disciples at Calcutta, in the course of whicli he informed them 
that he was going to “ some hills ” and would not be back for t\vo years. 
They were, liow^ever, to continue organization and distribution of seditious 
literature during hfs absence under the leadership of Sachindra and Nagen- 
dra Xath Datta alias Girija Babu, of Eastern Bengal, a veteran associate 
of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti whose name appears in a note-book belonging 
to'Abani Miikharji, a Bengali arrested at Singapore in connection with the 
Bengal-German gun-running plot, t Sachindra, Girija Babu, and other mem- 
bers of the gang were subsequently arrested and tried by a Court constitu- 
ted under the Defence of India Act. Several turned approvers; ten weve 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, and Sachindra Nath San^^al’was 
transported for life. Evidence given at the trial established charges of 
various attempts to tamper wuth troops and distribution of seditious leaflets, 
as %vell as the incidents above narrate j 

During the police investigation Bibhuti, one of the informers, alleged 
that he and his accomplices had stopped at the house of one Suresh Babu in 
Cbandernagore. This house was promptly raided; and an armoury of 
weapons was discovered, a *450 six-chambered revolver, a tin of cartridges for 
the same, a breech-loading rifle, a double-barrelled *500 Express rifle, a 
double-barrelled gun, seventeen daggers, a number of cartridges, and a packet 
of gunpowder, several Swadhin nharat and Liberty leaflets. The house had 
not previously come under suspicion. Tn the possession of Sachindra Nath 
Sanyal were found copies of tlie old Jvaantar and photographs of pohticai 
murderers. At tlie very moment of his arrest he w^as preparing seditious 


° Lately murdered at Lucknow, 
t See paragraph 111. 
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The case of 
Harnam Singh. 


'Jugantar 

eaflets. 


Other Incidents. 


leaflets for the post; and in the house of the accused Bankini Chandra of 
Patna was discovered a Life of Mazzini annotated by ^achindra and bearing 
his name. “ ’^On page 34 there were underlined sentences, with a pencil 
note on the margin ‘ Education flirough writings.' ” The underlined sen- 
tences were Its writings, smuggled into every corner of the - land, moved 
many a young thinker to a passionate resolve that bore fruit in after time.'' 
Another underlined sentence was Here are we," said Jacopo Rufiini to his 
fellow-conspirators at Genoa, five very young men, with but limited means, 
and we are called on to do nothing less than overthrow an established govern- 
ment." 

Of the Benares convicts only one belonged by race to the United Prov- 
inces. Most were Bengalis and all Avere Hindus. Eeviewing the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, it ma}^ be said that the associates, receiving their 
original inspiration from Bengal, gradually fecame corrupted until, under 
the direction of Rash Behari, they formed an important link in the chain of 
a big revolutionary plot Avhich came Avithin an ace of causing aaI despread 
bloodshed at a highly critical time. 

122. Shortly after the failure of the great Ghadr plot, including the 

Benares conspiracy, Harnam Singh, a Jat Sikh from the Punjab, once a 
havildar in the 9th Bhopal Infantry, and subsequently “ chaudhri " of the 
regimental bazar, was arrested at Pyzabad in Oudh on a charge of com- 
plicity in the plans of the conspirators. It was proved that he had been 
corrupted by revolutionary pamphlets received from a student of Ludhiana 
in the Punjab named Sucha Singh, an emissary from Rash Behari; that he 
had afterAvards visited the Punjab, and had distributed leaflets; that he bad 
taken over a revolutionary flag and a copy of the AUan-i-Jang (an 
appeal to the peoples of India to rise and murder or driA^e out all the Euro- 
peans in the country). This book was found in his house. His operations, 
however, were ineflectiA^e He was convicted and sentenced to ten years' 
imprisonment. ' ^ 

123. In November 19 16 two Bengali youths were oonvi cted by the District 
Magistrate of Benares of posting up J'tiganiar leaflets of the usual type in- 
the city. One, NaraA^an Chandra De, was aged only tAventy-four, but had 
already been active in corrupting vouth, iind had thrown a bomb at a train 
in Bengal. He had been a master at a Benares school called the Oriental 
^remmary, and Avas a teacher by profession. The other Avals a youth of nine- . 
teen, who was alreadA’' serAung a term of imprisonment, having been convic- 
ted of coining for political purposes. In this nefarious pastime he had been 
Avorking under a certain Surnath Bhaduri, a Benares Bengali of notorious 
antecedents. 

124. These incidents show clearly that so far the revolutionary move- 
ment has not taken hold of any section of the people of the United Prov- 
inces, but that the position and circumstances of Benares will ahvays render 
that city a point of peculiar peril. They prove that when contagion 
permeated, it spread gradually and secri^bly, through poisoncus literature 
and teachings, among uncritical and impressionable ^^outlis; that AAuthin these 
narrow limits it worked unchecked for years, and Anally developed a con- 
spiracy which almost achieved a horrible tragedy. Since judgment was 
passed on the Benares convicts, Jiigantav leaflets have been posted up in 
public places of that city, and Bengal suspects have been arrested there. On 
three occasions students admitted to colleges in the United Provinces have 
been found either to have met, or to be in cipher correspondence Avith, 
Bengal revolutionaries, and on the night of February the 9th, 1918. Yinayak 
Rao Kapile, absconder in the Benares conspiracy case, Avas shot dead in 
Lucknow, it is believed, by some of his fellow-revolutionaries.' He ’ was 
certainly killed by a Mauser pistol bullet. During the subsequent police 
investigation a Bengali suspect was arrested in a house jn Avhich were 
discovered two *450 revolvers and 219 rounds of Mauser pistol ammunition 
belonging apparently to the stolen Rodda consignment. Formulae were also 
found for preparation of the tobacco tin bomb, together with picric acid and 
gun-cotton. After these discoveries leaflets of the usual type were posted in 
v^ious towns of the provinces, apparently in order lo frighten the authorities. 

I uese post ings were probably the work of “ post-box " youths. 

“O’udgraent conaptroc> cj|i-e * 
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CHAPTER X- 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

X , THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT. 

125. Two resolutions passed at the Calcutta sessions of the Indian 
National Congress in December 1906 composed for a short space the differ- 
ences between Moderates and Extremists. The first of these was “ ha’sdng 
regard to the fact that the people of this country have little or no voice in 
its administration and that their representations to the Government do not 
receive due consideration, this Congress is of opinion that the boycott move- 
ment inaugurated in Bengal by way of protest against the partition of that 
-province was and is legitimate."" The second ran as follows, that " this 
Congress is of opinion that the system of government obtaining in the self- 
governing British colonies should be extended to India ; and as steps leading ' 
to it, urges that the following reforms should be immediately carried out."" 
The proposed reforms were detailed, and at the close of the Congress pro- 
ceedings, it was announced that the Congress of 1907 would be held nt 
^ Nagpur, the capital of the Central Provinces, once the seat of a Maratha 
kingdom. 

Throughout 1907, however, there was continual friction between the 
ModerateiS and Extremists of Nagpur. The tone of the locahExtremist press 
became more and more hostile to Government, and its influence on sclioolboys. 
and students grew more pronounced. A new journal, the Hindi ILesari^ 
appeared on the 1st of with the object of spreading among Hindi- 
speaking people, as ^yell as among Marathas, the views expressed by Tilak’s 
Marathi Kesari published at Poona. In the first nine months of circulation,, 
the issues of the Hindi Kesari reached a* weekly figure of 3,000, and its arti- 
»eles were considered so pernicious that circulation of the paper among soldiers 
urns prohibited by the military authorities. Another promineni journal of 
the Same character was the UbsIiq to which "we shall refer later on. 

But til© tflctics of tlie Extreniists wore stoutly opposed 'by tlie 

Moderates, and so sharp was the contention that Surat 'in the Bombay 
Presidmey was substituted for Nagpur as a place for the December sessions 
of the Congress. How seriously the latter city had been affected by tile Ex- 
treimst. campaign is apparent from the following passages in a letter from 
Commissioner to the Inspector-General ’of Police, dated the 22nd 
of October 1907 : — “ I am not satisfied, ” wrote Mr. Craddock “ with tlie 
manner in which the police are dealing with student Towdiness in Na<^- 
pur. it things go on as they are going, all our respectable public men wil] 
be frightened away froni Nagpur. For the future I am determined tliat 
rowdmeas shall be put doum. ... I Jiave asked the Commis.sioner to 
Principals and Head -Masters to discuss the question of 
nforcing discipline, but the police must ca.tch tlie rowdy students before 

.Nagpur is being disgraced in the public 
press bj continued incidents of this kind, and they must cease. It is 

SaSrs ^ ^ bear-garden of students moved by seditions 

agitatois. Kemedial measures were adopted, but things were not imurevp,! 

Ghosh, of Bengal notoriet^^ who arrived on the 22nd 
of Deceniher on bi.s way to the Surat Congress and lectured in support of bov 
^tt and szvadcsln. On Ins way home after the Congress he ImEed 
-Nagpur and lectured again on the same subtect: He also ’ vindicated the 
conduct and policy of Tilak and the Extremists at sS TeSfs a^d 
Marathas, he said, were children of the same narents aurl chn„l.f 
share each other’s sorrow and ioy.' ,W^e"^ tSh?veott continue to 

as tlicv did in Beno-ai ' t “ ana onycott nourished nowhere 

as £ Jalter dav i ^ifered as bravely for his country 

a. «ie latter-daj Bengalis,, for instance the editor of the Jugantar. 
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Under such influences the tone of the Nagpur Extremist press intensi- 
fled in the bitterest hostility to Government. Soon after the Muzafiarpur 
bomb outrages, the Desha Sevak of the 11th of May 1908 indulged in the 
following remarkable passages. It stated that among many shameful de- 
fects that had crept into the Indian nation through contact with the English 
was ignorance of bomb-making. Properly speaking, every respectable 
citizen ought to i^ossess a good knowledge of the use of weapons, the pre- 
paration of bombs, etc. “ The contact of the English, '' it went on, has ren- 
dered the condition of India so pitiful that people are wonderstruck at the 
most ordinary insignificant deeds. The whole place from Simla to Ceylon 
is filled with amazement at the taking of ^ two or three lives by young 
Bengalis by means of a bomb. But the making of a bomb is such an easy 
matter' that none should be surprised at all. It is a natural right of man 
to use weapons or to make bombs. If human laws prohibit this it is meet for us 
to submit, but this should not fill us with surprise for bombs. . . If the 

fact that these bombs were actually prepared at Calcutta is true, then we 
are greatly delighted. It is best that none should commit crime, but if the 
people are prompted to do wicked deeds they should be such as would become 
a man. To rob ornaments by deceit, to forge documents, to take false oaths 
or to burn people’s houses at night are mean and feminine crimes. We think 
the action of Khudiram Basu in attempting to take the life of Mr. Kingsford 
is certainly very mean, and none should follow his example. We therefore 
express our loudest protest against such crimes and the making of bombs at 
‘ Calcutta for this purpose. True that we should know how to make bombs, 
but we must ask and get this right from Government. To prepare bombs by 
breaking the laws is detestable. To murder the bureaucrats is not the way 
to regenerate the nation and it is not necessary to subvert the British Gov- 
ernment for this purpose. To gain complete and unqualified independence, 
which is the ultimate object of our nation, this is not essential. We feel 
indignant at our Bengali brethren for not keeping this in mind. We must 
also congratulate Mr. Kingsford for escaping from Khudiram Basu’s aim. 
Mr, Kingsford’s doings as Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, were both out- 
rageous and Satanic.”* 

The Hindi Kesari of the 16th of May 1908 observed* that, although the 
present editor of the Jugantar was undergoing trial, and in spite of the 
Maniktala arrests, the Jugantar was still appearing. Kef erring to the bomb 
conspiracy, the Jugantar stated that it was an attempt to become indepen- 
dent.^ The English are not the King of India. To wage war against 
dacoits, thieves and rascals could not be called conspiracy. 

But in spite of these inflammatory utterances, the Maniktalat trial, 
the arrest of Tilak, and the firm attitude of the local Government induced 
sober reflection. Demonstrations which were held on Tilak’s birthday, July 
the 18th, passed off quietly, and were shunned by Muhammadans, although 
a Mr. Haidar Kaza arrived from Delhi and spoke of Tilak as the political 
guru or preceptor of the whole of India. . Efforts were made to start riots 
on the conviction of Tilak; but these were quickly suppressed, and a meet- 
ing called to express sympathy with Tilak was prohibited. Some half a 
dozen persons were convicted of rioting and sentenced to be imprisoned or 
pay fines; seditious editors of newspapers were prosecuted and punished ; and < 
instructions were issued by the local Government for the taking of security 
under the Criminal Procedure Code from itinerant seditious orators for 
atistinence from action likely to disturb the public t^anquillit 3 ^ During the 
later months of 1908 seditious activity confined its energies to the tarring 
and mutilation of a statue of Queen Victoria. On November the 26th local 
“ acts of violence ” were ascribed by a leading Extremist politician in con- 
versation with the Inspector-General of Police as due simply to wrong 
individual impulse.” He considered the Jugantar the only paper ‘‘ likely to 
develop such wrong individual impulses.” In fact the movement had spent 

, Kingsford had tried and convicted per<?onB connected with seditious newspapers. He iiad also 

named Sushi 1 to receive fifteen Btripes for resisting a police search of t!ie Sandt 

t A Nagpur coltege student was among the AUpore accused. 



its force, and a state of affairs which had once seemed likelj- to result in 
revolutionary developments completely subsided. . 

126. The Central Provinces did not, so far as we are aware, again come 
into contact with dangerous movements until in February lOlo Aalini iMoiian 
Mukliarii, one of the Benares conspirators, yras deputed by Basil Behan to 
induce the troops at Jabalpur to join, the rising planned hy the uhaav jiartv 
•for that month. Xalini failed to achieve success and was alter %varas triea 
and convicted in the Benares conspirac}' case. ■ Subsequently JSalini Kanm 
'Ghosh of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti, who is by reputation connected with 
various Bengal outrages and has recently been arrested at Gauhati, A^saiii, 
in sensational circumstances, was found to have been touring through the 
Central Provinces: and at the end of IHlo an absconding Benares conspirator, 
Vinayak Rao Kax^ile, paid visits to Jabalpur in order to pro^nde a refuge 
and establish a connection. He formed a knot of seven persons, namely, 
students, two masters at a high school, a pleader, a clerk and a tailor, ihe 
tailor and one of the students were found to be mere post-boxes, an d,^ though 
arrested, were discharged. Tlie other five were_ interned and A inayaks 
organization was nipped in the bud. He himself disappeared fioni the 
province and has since been murdered.* , . 

The incident is a neat illustration of the wjiy in which a revolutionary 
from outside sows evil seed in a place free from indigenous disaffection, and 
also of the way in which, by firm action taken in time, mischief can be 
arrested. 


^ Sec parngrflph 124, 
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CHAPTERt XI. 

REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS IN THE PUNdAB. 

127. The North-Western Frontier Province and the Punjab divide India 
from Afghanistan and Central Asia. The Punjab has for years been by ’ 
far the most fruitful recruiting ground for the Indian Army and to-day 
enjoys the same proud pre-eminence. Of its population, 55 per cent, is 
Muhammadan, 33 per cent, is Hindu, and 11 per cent, is Sikh. But the 
most martial section is the Sikh, which during the present war, with less 
than one- hundredth of the population, has supplied about one-sixth of the 
hghfing forces of the Indian Empire. The Punjab, Jiowever, has by no 
means escaped revolutionary contagion, and our brief narrative must com- 
mence with the early months of the ^’-ear 1907 when, as was noted at tiie 
time by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, then Lieutenant-Governor, ever\nvhere people 
were sensible of a change, of a “ new air ” which was blowing tlirough men's 
minds, and were waiting to see what would come of it. It will be remem- 
bered that at this time the Jugantar and similar publications were daily 
pouring forth their poison among thousands in Bengal, while the Alipore and 
Dacca conspirators were laying their plans, recruiting their ranks and 
collecting their weapons. It is not surprising that simultaneously new ideas 
should be fermenting elsewhere in India, 

128. ^ The situation in the Punjab at the end of April 1907 was clearly 
depicted in a minute by Sir Denzil Ibbetson from which we may quote souie 
passages. His Honour stated that in the east and west of the province the 
ne^y ideas were confined to the educated classes, and among them, in the 
main, to the pleaders, clerks and students. As the centre of the province 

■ is^approachea, however/' he wrote, ‘'the feeling in the towns grows 
stronger, and there are greater signs of activity and unrest. In the cities 
of Amritsar and Ferozepore there has been an attempt on the part of the 
Lahore agitators to arouse feelings of dislo3^alty which has apparently met 
with considerable success in Ferozepore, though it has not been so success- 
ful^ in Amritsar. In the towns of Rawalpindi, Sialkot and Lyallpur an 
active anti -English propaganda is being openly and sedulously preached. 

In Lahore, the capital of the province, the propaganda is virulent and has 
resulted in a more or less general state of serious unrest." Sir Denzil noted 
that in this place, on two recent occasions, Europeans had been insulted as 
such ; that rioting had taken place over sentences passed on the proprietor 
and editor of a newspaper; that the educated extremist agitators were carry- 
ing on a campaign by means of public meetings and were pushing a definite 
anti-English propaganda in the villages of the Chenab Canal Colony and 
Ban Doab. i^nong these villages there was dissatisfaction with legislation 
propoising modifications of Canal Colony tenures and with a projected raising 
ol canal-x'ates in the Bari Doab. His Honour ebserved that pains were 
taken to turn this to the utmost account possible, and to inflame the passions 
of the Sikhi?,^ that the police were being pilloried as traitors to their fellow- 
country men in connection with the agitation, and were advised to quit the 
service of Government, while the same invitation was addressed to Indian 
soldiers. A minor sign of the times was that, when, a couple of weeks 
before, the menial stall on that portion of the North-Western State Railway 
'Winch traverses the Chenab Colony went on strike, public meetings were 
convened to express sympathy with them, and substantial sum's of nionev 
were subscribed for their support. The Lieutenant-Governor hel5 
that some of the leaders Iwked to driving the British out of the countiy, or 
at any rate from power, either by force or by the passive resistance of the j 

people as a whole, and that the method by which thej" had set themselves 
o bring the Government machine to a standstill was by endeavouring to stir 
up a s^ong feeling of racial hatred. He considered ' the whole situation 
exceedingly dangerou's and urgently demanding remedy." 
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The remedy adopted was the arrest and deportation of La j pat Rai and 
Ajit Singh, the Hindti and Sikh leaders of the movement, under the pro- 
visions or Regulation III of 1818. The proposed Canal Colony legislation 
too was vetoed by the Government of India; but the suggestion that the root 
of the trouble was agrarian was not accepted by the Secretary of State, Lord 
(then Mr.) Morley. Speaking in the House of Commons on June 6th, 1907,. 
he said: ‘‘ There were twenty-eight meetings known to have been held b^r 
the leading agitators in' the Puniab between 1st March and 1st May. Of 
these live only related, even ostensibly, to agricultural grievances : the remain- 
ing twenty-three were all purely political.'^ 

On the I'st of the following November the Vicero^^' thus summed up the 
leading characteristics of the year when the new Bill for preventing sedi- 
tious meetings was before his Legislative Council : “ We cannot afford to 
forget the events of the early spring, the riots at Lahore and gratuitous insults, 
to Europeans, the Pindi riots, the serious view of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of^ the Punjab on the state of his 2 :>rovmce, the consequent arrest of 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, and the promulgation of the Ordinance, and,, 
contemporaneously with all this, a daily story from * Eastern Bengal of 
assault, of looting, of boycotting and general lawlessness, encouraged hj 
agitators, who with an utter disregard for consequences, no matter hew 
terrible, have by public addresses, by seditious newspapers, by seditious 
leaflets, by itinerant secret agents, lost no opportunity of inflaming the worst 
passions of racial feeling.” 

129. After the deportations all was quiet for some time; but in 1909 a 
stream of seditious literature issuing from Lahore necessitated preventive- 
measures.^ -^jit Singh, whose deportation had only lasted six months was 
me pri^ipal offender and fled to Persia; but his brother and a certain Lai 
Chand halak, recently again prominent in a similar connection, were con- 
victed of exciting disaffection and were sentenced to imprisonment. In the 
same year a certain Bhai Parmanand, subsequently one of the Lahore coa- 
sentenced to transportation for life, Avas prosecuted under 
the Criminal Procedure Code and bound over to be of good behaAtiour. A 
copy of the bomb-manual used by the Alipore conspirators, as Avell as other 
documents, including tAvo remarkable letters from Lajpat Rai, had been 
possession. These letters had been written during the troubles 
01 1907 to Parmanand, then in England. The first Avas dated the 28th Feb- 

1907, and another Avas dated the 11th of April folloAving. Both Avere 
addressed from lAhqre. In the first Lajpat Rai requested tlie recipient to 
ask the notorious Knshnavarma^ to employ a little of his money in sending 
out a number of books containing true ideas on politics to the student com- 
munity here. He also asked Parmanand to sound Krislinavarma as to the 
placing at our disposal of a portion of his gift of Rs. 10,000, for political 


In the second letter Lajpat Rai Avrote : ‘‘ The people are in sullen mood.. 

^ classes have begun to agitate. My only fear is that' 


the burstin 
came into 


^ out may not be premature.” "When the case against Parmanand 
- . 7 Lajpat Rai stated that by the above expression he meant 

notmng more than that agriculturists, not being accustomed to a political 
agitation, might not be able to carry on their agitation peacefully.” Bte 
Avas not at that stage in .favour of a political agitation among the agri- 
cultural population. He further said that the books which he asked "for 
^Aere of the description mentioned in another letter produced that day and 
containing a list of standard publications, including revolutionary, politi- 
ca or historical novels. He added the words : ‘'Till after my return from 
aeportation I never knew that Shyamaji Krishnavarma had views about 
political violence or crime as are now expressed by him. After that I had 
nothing to do with him.^^ 

outward sign of. revolutionary activity was the Delhi 
Avas December 1912, AA^ben His Excellency Lord Hardinge’s life 

this his attendants was killed. The. perpetrator of 

g as not discovered, and five months later an Indian orderly was 


* Sec para^raphf 6-7. 
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murdered by a bomb at Lahore. This led eventually to a remarkable trial 
and some curious disclosures. » . ^ 

It Avas shown that a certain Hardayal, once a resident of Delhi and a 
Hindu student of Ihe Punjab University, bad proceeded to England in 1905 
to complete bis education at Oxford, holding a State scholarship. He had 
surrendered this scholarship and sacrificed the last instabnent of his einolu- 
ments therefrom, stating that be disapproved of the English sy^stem of edu- 
cation in India. He had returned to India and had in 1908 held a class 
in Lahore, preaching the bringing to an end of the British Government by 
a general boycott combined with passive resistance of ^ every kind. Among 
his pupils were two youths, J. N. Chatarji, a Bengali, and Dina Nath, an 
up-country Hindu. He left India and has since become notorious as the 
organizer of the Ghadr (Mutiny) party in America. “ After his departure 
Chatarji informed Dina Nath that Amir Cliand of Delhi, a school- 
master, lately employed in the Cambridge Mission High School, would 
continue his political education. Dina . Nath went to Delhi and was 
received by Amir Chand, but was reclaimed by his father and returned to 
Lahore. It is noteworthy that Chatarji’s father too had ordered him home 
on discovering that he was staying with Hardayal in the house of Lajpat 
Bai. 

After returning to Lahore Dina Nath kept up connection with Chatarji, 
and before the latter went to England to become a barrister was introduced 
by him to the notorious Bash Behari,* a Bengali, then Head Clerk of the 
Forest Research Institute of Dehra Dun. Rash Behari further educated 
Dina Nath as well as two other young Hindus, Abad Behari and Balmokand, 

- and arranged for ihe dissemination of seditious literature and throwing of 
bombs, introducing to the society his servant, a young Bengali 
named Basanta Kumar Biswas. Abad Behari attended the Lahore Central 
Training College, but lived at Delhi and was an intimate friend of Amir 
Chand, mentioned above. Amir Chand joined *the conspiracy. He was 
'Subsequently described by the Sessions Judge of Delhi as one who spent 
his life in furthering murderous schemes which he was too timid to carry 
out himself.” It is unnecessary to detail the doings of the conspirators. It 
was subsequently proved that they disseminated widely among students and 
others a leaflet extolling the attempt on Lord Hardin ge^s life in such terjiis 
as these: “ The GHa, the Vedas and the Koran all enjoin us to kill all the 

enemies of our Motherland, irrespective of caste, creed or colour 

Leaving other great and small things, the special manifestation of tlie 
Divine force at Delhi in December last has proved beyond doubt that the 
destiny of India is being moulded by God himself.” The evidence produced 
at their trial inspires a strong suspicion that they themselves contrived the 
Delhi outrage and proves that they distributed other violent!}^ iiiflaininatory 
leaflets received from Calcutta and printed at the press used by the Baj<a 
Bazar conspirators.! It was also established that, in pursuance of the plans 
of the conspirators, Basanta Kumar Biswas had placed a ]x>mb on a road in 
the Lawrence Gardens at Lahore on the evening of May the 17th, 1913, witli 
the intention of killing or injuring some Europeans. The bomb, however, 
killed no one but an unfortunate Indian orderly, who ran over it in tlie dark 
on his bicycle. Dina Nath turned approver. Amir Chand, Abad Behari, 
Balmokand and Basanta Kumar Biswas were convicted and hanged, but 
Bash Behari escaped, to contrive other murderous plots. So* far his asso- 
ciates were few and his doings had received no measure of popular support. 

131. The next period which concerns us is the period which immediately 
followed the outbreak of the war. So far all the trouble had been Hindu, but 
the war between Turkey and Italy and the apparent indifference of Great 
Britain throughout the Balkan I^^ar bitterly annoyed some Muhammadans 
of ibc Punjab. Certain utterancea of British statesmen were interpreted as 
indicating that Britain favoured a combination against Turkey; Subscrip- 
tions were raised for a medical mission and for the Turkish Red Crescent 
funds; and in the winter of 1912 a certain Zafar Ali IChan, editor of the 


• See paragraph 1*21. 
t Seo paragraph SI. ' 
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Zamtndar, a Lahore Muhammadan paper, visited Constantinople to present 
to^the Grand Vizier some of the money collected. In September 1913 it was 
found necessary to confiscate the security deposited for the good behaviour of 
this man’s Journal in consequence of, disloyal and inflammatory articles therein 
published regarding a religious riot at Cawnpore in the neighbouring 
United Provinces, and early in 1914 Khalil Khalid Bey, the Turkish Consul- 
General, came to Lahore to present to the Badshahi Mosque a carpet sent by 
order of the Sultan as a token of gratitude for pecuniary sympathy recently 
shown to Turkey. The Consul-General was followed a fortnight later by 
two Turkish doctors of the Bed Crescent Society, Through influences of this 
kind the outbreak of war found a small section of PunJalD Muslims out of 
humour with the British Government. But no fruits of this circumstance 
were immediately visible, and the most noteworthy Punjab events which 
followed August 1914 concerned the Sikhs. 

At firs^t all went well, and a foolish agitation, which had recently been 
fomented by a Sikh named Harchand Singh oyer the straightening of the 
boundary wall of an old Sikh tefnple at Delhi, gradually subsided Then 
appeared a new and powerful element of disf:urbance. 

Hardayai and the X32. We have already referred to Hardayal. This man had arrived in 
movement San Prancisco in 1911, imbued with passionate Anglophobia and determined 
to inspire Avith his own spirit as many as possible of his fellow-countr^nnen. 
He addressed meetings at various places in the United States, and organized 
associations sworn to destroy British rule in India. -'He started a news- 
paper called the GJiadi\ With his followers he decided to distribute the 
Ghadr freely in India.^ Their press Avas called the “ Jugantar Asram ” (the 
school of the neAV era). Their paper Avas printed in more than one Indian 
language. It Avas Avidely distributed among Indians in America and Avas 
forwarded to India. It Avas of a violent anti-British^ nature, plaxdng ‘on 
every passion which it could possibly excite, preaching murder and mutin}’ 
in cA^ery sentence, and urging all Indians to go to India Avith the express 
object of committing murder, causing revolution and expelling the British. 
Government by any and every means. It constantly preached the formation 
of secret associations. It “ held up to admiration, and as examples to follow, 
every seditionist and murderer Avho sprang into temporary notoriety.”^ 
Hardayal and his folloAvers addressed numerous meetings, and at one held 
at Sacramento on the 31st of December 1913 1 portraits of famous sedi- 

tionists and murderers Avere displayed on the screen and revolutionary mottoes 
were exhibited. Finally Hardayal told the audience that Germany Avas 
preparing to go to war Avith England, and that it Avas time to get ready to 
go to India for the* coming revolution.” He Avas assisted in these opei'a^tions 
by various lieutenants, notably by a Hindu named Ram Chandra, aaAio had 
been editor of tAvo seditious papers in India, and by a Muhammadan named 
Barkatulla.| The speeches Avhich Hardayal deliA^ered attracted attention 
from the United States authorities; and on the 16th of March 1914, he AAms 
arrested with a view to hi'S deportation as an undesirable alien. He Avas 
released on bail and' absconded to Switzerland, leaAung Ram Chandra to 
manage the “ Jugantar Asram ’’and publish the Ghadr newspaper. Har- 
dayal is noAv believed to be at Berlin. Before he left America he and his 
associates had created a formidable organization, eager to bring about rebel- 
lion and bloodshed in India. Hardayal himself, while indxtcing his dupe? 
to go to a certain fate, has carefully kept himself and his leading lieuten- 
ants out of .da^nger.”! 

The doctrines Avhich he preached and circulated had reached the Sikhs 
and other Indians resident in British Columbia. At a meeting in Van- 
couver in December 1913 a poem from the Ghadr newspaper AAms read, in 
which the Hindus were urged to expel the British from India, The main 
grievance of the Vancouver Indians was the Canadian immigration law 
under which every intending Asiatic immigrant, Avith a foAV particular 
exceptions, has to satisfy the Canadian authorities that he is in possession 
of 200 dollars and has traA^elled by a continuous journey on a through ticket 


^ TJiese details are taken fiom the records o£ the Lahore conspiracy case, 
t See the judgment in tl>e first Lahore conspiracy case, 
t See paragraph 109, 
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from his native country to Canada. In 1913 three Sikh delegates visited 
the Punjab. They had come from America and were members ot the Ghadr 
party who had come to ' reconnoitre the position. Their real purpose was 
recognised after their departure. They addre,5sed meetings at various towns 
on the subject of the grievances of Indians in Canada and caused resolu- 
tions of protest to be passed in which all communities joined. But the 
subject was academic to the majorities among Iheir audiences. In Septem- 
ber 1914, Jiowever, it suddenly acquired a vivid interest. 

133. On the 19tli of that month occurred the disastrous Budge-Budge tm tud^e^iud^t 
riot. The circumstances which led up to and produced this affair exercised *" ® ’ 
some influence on after-events and must therefore be clearly understood. 

The central figure in the narrative is a certain Gurdit Singh, a Sikh 
of the Amritsar district in the Punjab, who had emigrated from India 15 
years before, and had for some time carried on business as a contractor in 
Singapore and the Malay States. There is reason to believe that he returned 
to this country about 1909. He was certainly absent from Singapore for 
a space; and when he returned there, going on to Hong Korg. he interested 
himself in chartering a ship for the conveyance of Punjabis to Canada. 

Punjabis, and especially Sikhs, frequently seek employment in the Far East, 
and have for some time been tempted by the higher wages procurable in 
Canada. But their admission to that country is to some extent impeded 
by the immigration laws which we have described already. 

There were already in Canada about 4,000 Indians, chiefly Punjabis. 

Some of these were revolutionaries of the Hardayal school, some were loyal, 
and some had migrated from the United States on account of labour differ- 
ences there. The Committee of Enquiry, which subsequently investigated 
the whole affair, considered that Gurdit Singh's action had been much 
influenced by advice and encouragement received from Indian residents in 
Canada. At any rate, after failing to .secure a ship at Calcutta, he cliar- 
tered a Japanese vessel named the Komagata Maru through a German agent 
at Hong Kong. He issued tickets and took in passengers at that port, at 
Shanghai, at Moji and at Yokohama. He certainly knew what the Cana- 
dian law was, but perhaps hoped to evade it by means of some appeal to 
the courts or by exercising political pressure. It is equally certain that 
many of his passengers had no clear comprehension of their prospects. 

The Tribunal that subsequently tried the first batch of Lahore conspirators 
held that probably Gurdit Singh’s main object was to cause an inflamma- 
toiy episode, as one of the witnesses state'd that Gurdit Singh told his 
followers that should they be refused admission, thej^ would return to India 
to expel the British. On April the 4th, 1914, the Komagata Maru sailed from 
Hong Kong. intermediate ports consignments of the Ghadr newspaper 
were received on board, and at Yokohama two Indian revolutionaries from 
the United States visited tlie ship. On the 23rd of May the Komagata Maru 
arrived at Vancouver with 351 Sikhs and 21 Punjabi Muhammadans on 
board. The local authorities refused to allow landing except in a veiy few 
cases, as the immigrants had not complied with the requirements of the law. 

Protests were made, and, while negotiations were proceeding, a balance of 
22,000 dollars still due for the hire of the ship was paid by Vancouver 
Indians, and the charter was transferred to two prominent malcontents. 
Kevolutionary literature of a violent character was introduced and circu- 
lated on board. A body of police was sent to enforce the orders of the 
C'Janadian Government tJiat the vessel should leave; but with the assistance of 
Hrearins, the police were beaten off, and it was only when a Government 
vessel was requisitioned with armed force that the 'Komagata Maru passen- 
gers, who had prevented their Captain from weighing anchor or getting up 
steam, were brought to terms. On the 23rd of July they started on tlieir 
return journey with an ample stock of provisions allowed them by the Cana- 
dian Government. They were by this time in a veiy bad temper as many 
had staked all their possessions on this venture, and had started in the full 
belief that the British Government would assure and guarantee their admis- 
.sion to a land of plenty. This temper had. been greatly aggravated by direct 
revolutionary influences. The revolutionary party too had endeavoured to 
smuggle arms on board at Vancouver. 
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. Paring the re tui’ix. voyage the War broke oat. On hearing at Yokohama 
that his ship’s company would not be allowed to. land at Hong Kong, Gnrdit 
Singh .replied;that they were .perfectly -willing go to..any.port in-.India^f: 
proyisiohs were supplied. ^ Tte British Consul, at .Yokohama, declinedr,,t6 
meet, his demands, which were exorbitant; but the Consul at. Kobe was -more 
compliant, and after telegraphic communication between Japan and India, 
the Komagata Maru started for Calcutta. At neither Hong Kong nor Singa- 
pore were the i)assengers allowed to land. This added . to their annoyance, 
as,, according to the findings of the Committee, , many had not wished to 
return^tq India at all. . ; .. , i 

The Komagata, Maru arrived at, the mouth of tbc.Hooghly on; the ,27th 
September^ 1914 and was moored at jBudge-Budge at 11 a,m. on the 29tK. 
There .a special* train was waiting to convey the passengers free pf charge to 
the .Punjab, _ The Government was acting under the provisions of the recen- 
tly enacted Ingress into India Ordinance, which empowered it to restrict 
the liberty of any person entering Jndia after .the 5th Septernber 1914, if 
such action were necessary for the protection of the State. ; Inf Q'rination had 
been receiyed regarding the temper and attitude of .Gurdit, Singh and his 
follower^ It was justified by .events. The Sikhs refused to enter , the train . 
and tried to march on .Calcutta in a body. They, were forcibly turned back; 
and .a riot ensued -with loss, of life on both sides. ' Many of the , Sikhs. were 
armed with American revolvers.. Only 60 passengers in all, including the 
17 Muhammadans on board, were got ofi in the train tliat evening. Eighteen 
Sikhs were killed, in the riot; many were arrested either then or subsequently; . 
and 29, including Gurdit Singh,, disappeared. Of those^who were arrested^, 
the majority were allowed to go.Jo their homes, in the. following January. 
Thirty-one were. interned in jail. . - ' , . ' v 

The .Committee found that most. of the passengers were • disposed- to 
blame the. Government of India for all. their .misfortunes. It is well- 
known,” states the report, that, the average. Indian makes no distinction 
between the Government of the United Kingdom^ that of Canada^ that of 
British India, or .that of any colony. , :To him these authorities are all one 
and the same.” And this view of the whole Komagatja Maru business was by 
no means confined to the passengers on the ship. It inspi\’ed some Sikhs of 
the. Punjab with the idea that the Government was biassed .against -them ; 
and it strengthened the hands of \h%,Ghddv revolutionaries whp were urging 
Sikhs abroad to return, to. ludia and join the. mutiny which, they^ assertea, 
was about to* begin. Numbers of emigrants listened etc such calls and 
hastened. hack., to. India from Canada, the. .United-, .States, the -Philippines, 
Hong Kong and China. . . ^ ^ . . . ... : 

. 134. The Government of India had already on the 29th,of August passed 
a Foreigners Ordinance in order to prevent the entiy into India of undesir- 
:able aliens... On^ the 5th of September they followed up this- measure 
by an Ingress Ordinance designed to control the movements of returning 
emigrants of tho^.Gliadr persuasioni TheBudge-Budge riot ; warned albcon- 
cerned that serious consequences would certainly ensue. from, half-hearted 
employment. of such precautions, and, . as .subsequently, other, emigrants- 
arrived, they were carefully; inspected, and, if considered; dangerous,, either 
interned in jail or. forbidden,, to reside elsewhere than in their native 
villages. But thousands were returning ; accurate, discrimination "^yas impos- 
sible; and few of the emigrants had been individually incriminated by am" 
news as yet receiyed. It was not Ibng before' the .emigrahts. who were not 
interned made Iheir . presence felt in the Punjab; and only the. precaution- 
ary .measures adopted prevented an early outbreak:p.n.a„considerable;scale.- 
As it was, ^the* situation .developed gradually. i . c. i ^ “j' 

. 135. the- night of the 16 th October .1914 . the Ch aiiki . Man - railway. 

station:Qn\,the .Ferozepore-Ludhiana.line was. attacked ;by three. or iJiorej per- 
sons, armed.. with a revolver. All persons unconnected with ' the staff were 
ordered to leave, , and fi.re was opened on ^ the •. .Station Master, whp: was. hit' 
in . the stpinach, an unfortunate waterTcarrier being simultanepusly-v^ou^ 
in.the. thigh. /.The. ruffians then helped theinselyes to/the. statipnrcashij.and 
depar^d- - . It , transpire d-af ter w.ar djs :t hat the; emigrants .had been expecting 
a. consignmeht of. arms at this station, ^ v; ‘ ^ 
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On the 29th of October the ship Tosn Mont arrived at Calcutta with 
173 Indian passengers, mostly Sildis, from America, Manila. Shanghai and 
Hong Kong. Reliable information from Hong Kong and Rangoon had 
preceded the vessel, to the effect that her passengers had talked openly of 
starting rebellion on arriving in India. One hundred of these me.i were 
interned in jail. Of those who uere not interned, 6 were afterwards hanged 
for murderous outrages in the Punjab, 6 were convicted in various conspiracy 
cases, 6 were subsequently arrested and interned on account of their mis- 
chievous activities, 2 were chief leaders of the subsequent revolutionary move- 
ment and were admitted as approvers. Of the men originally interned in 
jail, 6 were prosecuted in the first conspiracy case for criminal acts of con- 
'Spiracy abroad, and were transported for life. Of all the Octolier, Novem- 
ber and December shiploads of returning emigrants, the Tosa Mam Was the 
most dangerous. ' It contained malcontents who had divided themselves into 
sections each of which was to work under a leader in a particular area of tlie 
Punjab. But the internment of the majority the passengers disorganized 
these elaborate arrangements. In November the Provincial Government 
reported to the Government of India that some of the recently interned. enii- 
grants were moving about the country but were generally regarded wi^h 
indifference. Village headmen had re[>orted to the local authorities cases 
in which these persons were indulging in dangerous or inflammatory lan- 
guage. Secret nieetings were being held, emissaries were visiting villages 
and gangs were being formed. On the 27th of November one of these gangs, 
consisting of 15 men, while on its way to loot the Moga subdi visional treasury 
in the Ferozepore district, met by accident a Police Sub -Inspector and a 
.zaildar (village notable), who challenged them. These, after a brief parley, 
they shot dead with revolvers. Afterwards the^^ were pursued and sur- 
rounded by police and villagers: Two were killea; seven were captured, and 
the rest escaped. All the captured men had recently returned from the Far 
East or. America. On the 28th of November another gang collected at the 
Jhar 'Sahib, a Sikh temple, on am isolated spot in the Amritsar district. 
They were feasted there by a certain Lai Singh and his relations and, while 
making arrangements for the perpetration of outrages, were alarmed and 
dispersed by the advent of police followed by cavalry. 

■ Arrest -was ordered of one Prithi Rajput, of Laru in tlie Ambala district, 
who* had been active in spreading sedition since his return to India. On the 
8th of December he tried to murder the police officer sent to apprehend him 
and nearly succeeded in doing so. 

On the night of the I7th December at Pipli village, in the Dalwali police 
circle of the Hissar district, the house of a Brahman was robbed of booty 
worth Rs; 22.000 by a gang suspected to consist of returned emigrants. Two 
were repo ted to have been armed with guns. 

136. In the middle of December the Punjab Government reported to the 
Government of India that the doings of the I'cturned Sikh emigrants had 
more than anything else engaged official attention, that the majorin’ of these 
had returned expecting to find India in a state of acute unrest and meaning 
•to convert this unrest into revolution. On the 19th of" the same montli 
the Provincial Government forwarded, for consideration and orders by the 
Imperial Government, a draft ordinance dealing with the prosecution and 
suppression of violent crime. They asked for the very early promulgation 
of this ordinance throughout the province. 

Their letter suiiimarised the situation in clear and forcible terms. It did 
not suggest that the stability of Government would be seriously endangered 
by the emigrants, but expressed the apprehension that the attempts of these 
men to create disorder might lead to feelings of insecurity and alarm and thus 
disturb the peace of the j)rovince. Within the past few months several vio 
lent crimes, the i-obbery of mail bags, attempts to derail trains, had been com- 
mitted by returned emigrants and their local adherents. Government was 
also in possession of information which showed that some of these persons had 
cndeayouied to seduce troops from their allegiance and contemplated an 
extensive programme of violence and terrorism. The Lieutenant-Governor 
considered that ‘‘ it is most undesirable at 'the present time to allow trials of 
any of these revolutionaries or other sedition mongers who have been or may 
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be arrested in the commission of crime or while endeavouring to stir up trouble 
to be protracted by the ingenuity of Counsel and drawn out to inordinate 
length by the committal and appeal procedure which the criminal law pro- 
vides.’’ His Honour therefore submitted for approval a draft ordinance 
which provided, subject to the sanction of the Local Government to its appli- 
cation in these cases, {a) for the elimination of committal procedure in the 
case of offences of a political or quasi-political nature; {h) for the elimina- 
tion of appeal in such cases; (c) for the taking of security from persons of 
the class affected by a more rapid procedure than that prescribed by the 
ordinary law; {d) for the prompt , punishment of village officers and the 
fining of villagers colluding with and harbouring revolutionary criminals. 
The ordinance created one substantive offence, the carrying of arms in 
suspicious circumstances.” This provision had been borrowed from the 
Frontier Tribes Regulations. The Punjab letter ended with the following 
passages : — The object of the ordinance is to provide for the prompt sup^ 
pression and, as far as possible, prevention of the type of crime in which the 
revolutionary and seditious sections of the population are most likely to 
indulge. The bulk of the people are well-disposed, but the war has created 
a situation which the enemies of Government consider favourable for the 
propagation of lawlessness and defiance of constituted authority. Any 
delay or weakness in dealing with such manifestation is certain to encour- 
age these tendencies and to draw to the revolutionary gangs a laige number 
of lawless and desperate characters, who would be influenced not so much 
by political objects as by the prospect of plunder. With these influences at 
work, while famine prices are prevailing, there is danger 'of organized 
attacks on property on a large scale leading to a general feeling of ins(k5u- 
rity and alarm. Hence the Lieutenant-Governor has included various 
offences against property, in addition to seditious offences and acts punish- 
able under the Arms and Explosives Act, within the scope of the ordinance.” 
The measure was exceptional and intended to . cope with a temporary emer- 
gency. It would have the support of all loyal and law-abiding people in the 
province. 

137, This letter had no sooner been despatched than the situation 
began to develop far more rapidly. 

The Ghadr booklet Gliadr-i-ganj (Echo of mutiny) enjoins : ‘‘ We should 
commit dacoity on the Government and awake the whole of the Punjab.”' 

Rob Europeans’ of their money and' bring it to your own use.” And Nawab 
lOian, the first important Ghadr approver, stated in Court that one of the 
resolutions passed on the Tosa Mam was that loyal Punjabis of substance 
should be looted. The judgment of the first Lahore Tribunal recites five 
notable cases in which Ithese intentions were carried out. But besides these 
cases the following other outrages were committed by turbulent men, believed 
or suspected to be mainly returned emigrants, during the months of 
Dec<^mber 1914 and January and February 1915 : — 

(a) Dacoities at Pharala and Karnama in the Jullundur district on 
the 24th and 25th of December. 

(&) Two robberies in the Ferozepore district on the same dates. 

(c) A dacoity at Chowrian, Gurdaspore district, on the 27th Decem- 
ber. 

{d) Dacoities on the 1st and 4th of January in the Hoshiarpur and 
Jullundur districts. One of these was accompanied by the 
murder of a village watchman. 

{e) An attack by eight Sildis on the house of a Canal Sub-overseer in 
the Montgomery district. The owner’s arm was ‘ broken by a 
revolver bullet. 

(/) A dacoity at Sri Gobindpur in the Gurdaspore district on the 16th^ 
of the same month. 

{g) The plundering of some Hindu shops on the 21st of January at. 
a town in the Kapur thala State.^ ^ Some of the gang v ere subse- 
' quently arrested with some seditious literature, 245 rounds of 

ammunition and a revolver. 
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Wc now come to the “ political dacoities proved in Court : — 

(a) The first of these was perpetrated on the 23rd of January. Orna- 
ments were taken from tlie family of a Hindu shopkeeper at 
Sahnewal in the Ludhiana district. The unfortunate man, 
his wife and daughter-in-law were beaten. He died of his 
injuries. The booty obtained was small. 

{b) On the 27th of January 10 or 15 dacoits attacked 1he house of a 
Hindu in the Mansuran village of the same district. The}' took 
away a large amount of booty which was converted to revolu- 
tionary purposes. They assaulted a woman and a boy,^ proclaim- 
ing to the assembled villagers that they were collectim money 
to turn out the British and would be assisted by the Germans. 

Villagers who opposed the robbers were fired at and bombed. 

Some students from Ludhiana were implicated in this outrcage. 

(c) On the 29th of January a mone 3 ^-lender s house at Jhanir in the 
Maler Kotla State was plundered and the owner was^made to 
show the robbers the way to another liouse, wliich was also 
rifled. A Special Tribunal subsequently found that this crime 
too was committed by a gang of revolutionaries for the pur- 
pose of securing funds for the prosecution of their seditious 
objects. 

{d) On the 2nd of February, for the same purpose, revolutionaries 
robbed a house at Chabba in the Amritsar district. The}^ were 
armed with bombs, pistols and clubs. They miu'dered the 
owner of the house, but were attacked by a group of villagers 
who captured one, drove off the rest, and only desisted from pur- 
suit when some had been injured and mutilated for life by the 
dacoits. In this enterprise the revolutionaries were assisted 
by local bad characters; and then it was that the police author- 
ities began to get into touch, through a spy, with the whole 
organization, and discovered that an enterprise far larger than 
any j^et undertaken was in process of incubation. But before 
coming to this we should mention — 

(e) a dacoit}’- at Rabon Unchi in the Ludhiana district on the 3rd of 
February, where a woman was robbed of property worth 
Rs. 4,198 which was devoted to revolutionary purposes. 

There had too been attempts at derailing trains on the 3rd, 6th, 7th, 

I5th, 18th and 21st of January. Moreover, on the 12th of February a police 
guard consisting of one Head Constable and four constables stationed on a 
railway bridge in the Amritsar district were menaced by a gang of eight 
or ten men. 

■ 138. It was subsequently established in Court, and is manifest from The Lahore 
(,his recital, that the original disappointment and disorganization of the conspiracy, 
returned emigrant conspirators had given way to the utmost confidence and 
activity. Many of the interned Komagata Marti passengers had been 
released early in January; letters were reaching India from Indian resi- 
dents in America full of rancour, abuse of the English, and confident hone 
•of a German victory; and the authorities liad been warned by one of the 
emigrant leaders that his aasociates were in touch with the Bengal revolu- 
tionary party and with local seditionists. It was moreover proved that 
in December 1914 a .young Maratha Brahmin named Vishnu Ganesh Pingley 
had arrived in the Punjab promising Bengali co-operation with the malcon- 
.tent emigrants. Pingley, a native of the Poona district, had emigrated j^oung, 
and had returned from America with various Sikh Ghadr proselytes. * After 
his arrival in the Punjab a meeting was held at which revolution, the plun- 
dering of Government treasuries, the seduction of Indian troops, the col- 
lection of arms, the preparation of bombs and the commission of dacoities 
were all discussed. Piiigle}^s offer to introduce a Bengali bomb expert was 
accepted, and emissaries were d^patched ‘to collBct materials for making . 
bprnbs.^ The assistance of some Ludhiana students was enlisted in this 
-collection work and Rash Behari Basu, of Delhi conspiracy notoriety, 
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arrived from Benares, -where he had i>cen living in retirement.* A' houbc 
iva-s procured for him in Amritsar, ^^here he lived with o-lher Bengalis till 
the beginning of February' 1915. There he worked in concert with the lead- 
ing Sikh revolutionaries. Early in February he arranged for a general 
rising on the 21st of February of which Lahore was to be the headquarters. 
He went thereiand sent out emissaries to various cantonments in Upper India 
to procure miUtary aid for the appointed day. He also tried to organize the 
collection of gangs of villagers to take part in the icbeJlion. Bombs w^ere 
prepared; arms were got together; flags were made ready; a declaration of 
Avar Avas drawn up; instruments AA^ere collected for destroying railways and 
telegraph Avires. In the meantime, howeA^er, in order to raise funds for the 
financing of the enterprise, some Punjab rcA^olutionaries had connuitted vari- 
ous dacoities. Information of the projected rising had been received through 
a spy. Rash Behari’s headquarters AA^ere raided on the 19th of February, and 
seven returned emigrants were found there, in possession of a revolver, bombs 
and the component parts of other bombs, as Avell as four I’eA^olutionary flags. 
Tavo more conspirators were, arrested on the following day. Thirteen in 
all .were taken and four houses were searched. TAvelve bombs Avere seized, 
fiA'e of which were loaded bombs of the Bengal pattern. The report by the 
Chemical Examiner showed that two of* the latter AA'ere apparently old and' 
the other two bf recent make. Fragments of similar bombs had been found 
in connection with former revolutionary outrages in India. JS’ational flags 
too AAere discovered. It became manifest that the plotters bad designed 
simultaneous outbreaks at Lahore, Ferozepore and Rawalpindi; and later it 
appeared that their operations were intended to coA^er a far Avider area. 
Not only Avere these to extend to such places as Benares and Jabalpur; but 
Ave are satisfied from evidence which we regard as conclusiA’'e that at least 
two or three revolutionaries in Eastern Bengal AA^ere on theBtli gf February 
aware of Avhat was in contemplation, and Avere arranging for a rising at 
Dacca if the Sikh revolt materialised. 

Rash Behari and Pingley escaped, the latter only for a time as he Avas 
arrested a month later in the Lines of the 12th CaA’’alry at IMeerut Avith 
bombs in his possession. On the 20th of Feh^ua^3^ the dsLj after the first 
captures, a Head Constable Avas killed and a Police Sub-Inspector aa^hs 
AA^ ounded by a party of returned emigx'ants, Avhom they lia d asked tp come 
to the police-station And on the Mth and 20th of February dacoities Avere 
committed in the Faridkot State and Lyallpur district. 

139. The Punjab GoA^ernment had endeaA^oured to meet a. state of se- 
rious disorder by the resources of the ordinary law and by arranging patrols 
of police ^and cavalry. But these measures were inadequate, and ^on the 
.25th of February they addressed the Government of India, in continuation 
of their December letter, appending an account of the- dacoities and violent 
crimes which had been committed by the leturned emigrants and their adher- 
ents. The^^ enumerated 45 cases in all, the figure for the past five, months, 
and -once more asked for extraordinary legislation. They reported- that the 
situation 'had rapidly developed in a dangerous manner, and that the rural 
population in the central districts had been adA^erseh^ affected by the cam- 
paign of violence and sedition waged by the Ghadr party and supported' 
increasing!}'' by the lawless section of the people.- Rural notables and Aollage 
officials were bein^ terrorised. The revolutionaries AA*ere .using cA^ery endea- 
vour to tamper Avith the loyalty of the troops.. The objective of the conspir- 
acy frustrated on the 19th had been an attack on the magazine and armbury 
of -a regiment. On the same date forty men had arrived by train at Feroze- 
pore, some armed, presumably to attack magazines and armed depots,^ but 
bad been thAvarted by precautions taken by the militaiy. Fifteen Muham- 
madan students had gone off to join the Hindustani fanatics on the frontier. 
Patrolling by troops and police aa^hs steadil}^ practised, but the situation in 
the Punjab could not be alloAved to drift any further. It Avas neeessaiy that 
eflectiA^e power should be giA^en, as soon as possible, to the local’ Government 
to deal Avith Anolence and political trouble. The spread . of revolutionary 
propaganda must be checked forthAAoth; Aiolent and seditious crimes^ must be 
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promptly punished; the men behind them must l^e removed ixnd interned; the 
mischievous activities of newspapers must be curtailed; and every precau- 
tion must be taken to ensure that the poisonous teaching of open rebellion 
-uas kept both from the array and from the people from which the array w»is 

recruited, , , 

In a subsequent letter- dated February the 28th the Punjab Gov- 
ernment reported that the Sikh conspirators arrested at I^ahore 
appeared to be mainly “ ignorant Sikh peasants who have been indoctrinated 
with crude ideas of equality and democracy in America and led to believe 
by Hardayal and his co-workers that India can be made into a Utopia in 
which all will be equal, and plague and famine cease to exist by tlie simple 
expedient of driving cut the British/^ On the 1 6th of March the Lieutenant- 
Governor reported the arrest of three returned emigrants of the Ghadr per- 
suasion while attempting to tamper with troops, the seizure of six bombs 
in the Ludhiana district and the outbreak of violent dacoities in the Western 
Punjab, where at one place shops and houses were looted for four succesf^ive 
nights and in another tract robberies were organized by criminals wlio 
announced that Government was in difficulties and that the Germans were 
coming. It is probable that these last-named outbreaks were caused not by- 
returned emigrants, but by a general contagion of lawlessness. 
were in fact the organized attacks on' property on a large scale foreshadowed 
by His Honour^s letter of December the 19th, 1914. In this same letter of 
the 16th of March 1915 he stated that, so far, of 3,125 emigrants who 
had passed through the hands of the ]X)lice at Calcutta and Ludhiana, 189 
had been interned, 704 had been restricted to their villages, and 2,211 had 
so far been subjected to no restrictions. He reported tlie appointment of 
standing district committees of Sikhs to assist the local authorities in deal- 
ing with emigrants, and more especially in advising as to internments. 
Results so far indicated that these committees ^YOuld recommend the intern- 
ment of many emigrants still at large. 

140. The Government of India was reluctant to supersede in any degree 
the courts and pi^esses of ordinary law. But both in the Punjab and in 
Bengal the situation was rapidly deepening in gravity. The Defence of 
India Act, w’hich substantially embodied the main provisions of the origin- 
alty proposed draft ordinance, w-as passed quickly through the Imperial 
Legislative Council. Its most important provisions were the apppintnient 
of special Tribunals for llie trial of revolutionary crimes. It allowed neitlier 
commitment proceedings to these Tribunals nor judicial appeal from their 
decisions. A letter from the Punjab Government dated the 31st of March 
)015 describes its salutary effect; and there can be no doubt that in subse- 
quent months a highly dangetous situation rapidly improved. The degree 
of assistance derived from the new Act and the regulations framed 
thereunder may be appreciated through the following extract from a letter 
addressed to the Government of India by the Punjab Government on the 
30th September 1915 : “ Action has been taken against tw’enty-five persons 
during tne past fortnight under rule 3 framed under section 12 of the Defence 
of India Act. Nineteen of these are followers of one ^fani Singli, from 
whosfe possession a quantity of seditious papers were recovered on tlie 2Gth 
of June in the Jhind State These papers, w’hich were written by Mani 
Singh, purported to be revelations of G^d, and the most recent \vere of a very 
objectionable nature, gloating over the success of the German arms and 
predicting the downfall of the British. Action has been taken against 19 
of !Mani Singh's following in Britisli territory who appear to have been engaged 
in intrigue and in circulating false rumours about the war.-’ 

- 141, The only other rcvohrfcfonarj' offences which we need mention are — 

(a) The discovery of ai’ms and seditious literature at Tbikriwala, 

Gurdaspore, on the 3rd of April 1915. 

(b) The niurder of a loyal zaildar, Chanda Singh, in the Hashiarpur 

district on the 25th of the same ihonth. Two returned emigrants 
were hanged for this.’ ’ ’ , 

(cl A loyal gentleman named Sardar Bahadur Acchar Singh was 
murdered in Amritsar district on the 4tli of JuneT^Bo by two 
returned emigrants, who were caught and hanged. , 
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(d) On the 12th of the same month an attack was made on a military- 

guard posted at a railway bridge in the same district by a gang 
of revolutionaries. The non-commitsioned ofiicer in charge of 
the guard and the sentry were killed. Tour sepoys were 
wounded and all the rifles and ammunition were carried off. 
The gang was promptly arrested and the arms were recovered. 

(e) On the 3rd of August 1915 one Kapur Singh, who had given evidence 

in the Lahore conspiracy case, was murdered. 
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' 142. On the 16th of July 1915 a deputation of the leading Sikhs of 
the Amritsar district waited upon the Deputy Commissioner with the object 
of devising means to remove the stigma which the conduct of the returned 
•emigrants had attached to their nation, and this incident probably expressed 
a widespread feeling, for the Gliadr movement in the Punjab was then 

rapidly subsiding. , -r. . t ^ rx,. 

On the 31st of January 1916 the Punjab Government wrote : , The 
returned emigrants among the Sikhs are reported to be settling down, and 
the feeling among the Sikhs generally is reported to be more satisfactory than 
at any time for some years. The gallant behaviour of Sikh re^ments at the 
front has done much to restore the ctmovr 'pro'pre of the community, wliich was 
apprehensive that its good name would suffer from the crimes of the returned 
emigrants There could be no better proof of the confidence of the people in 
the stability of the Government than the fact that 15,000 acres of Government 
waste land were sold on the 20th and 21st January at Montgomery at a rate 
of Ps. 180 per acre. Many of the purchasers were Sikh sardars or peasant 
proprietors.” 

143. Nine batches of conspiratons were tried by Special Tribunals 
constituted under the Defence of India Act. In one of these cases 61 accused 


were before the court, there were 404 prosecution witnesses, and 228 persons 
were called as witnesses by the defence. In another the accused numbered 74, 
the prosecution witnesses 365, and the defence witnesses 1,042. In a third the 
figures were 12, 86 and 44. As a result of all the cases, 28 persons were hanged, 
29 were accquitted, and the rest were sentenced to transportation or imprison- 
ment. Some mutinous soldiers of two regiments were tried by court-martial, 
and a few murderers, dacoits and train -wreckers were dealt with by the 


ordinary courts. 


We have already narrated. the main facts elicited by the conspiracy trials. 
The first Tribunal observed in their judgment that a wave of sedition bad 
been ebbing and flowing in the Punjab since lOO?."” They recited the doings 
of Hardayal in America, the arrival of the emigrants in the Punjab, the 
coming of Ganesh Pingley, the principal crimes committed by the revolution- 
aries, the arrangements made bj’’ Rash Behari ahd his associates for a general 
rising. Among other things a declaration of war had been drawn up; 
instruments had been collected for destroying railways and telegraph Avires. 
The Tribunal commented on minor dacoities and on attempts which had failed 
either from lack of courage in the robbers because there were armed pensioned 
soldiers living in the village which was to be the object of attack, or because 
the police had been warned, or for some other reason. They observed that the 
Ghadr newspaper had placed the seduction of troops in the forefront of its 
objectives and that various efforts with this object ',yere made by some of {he 
associates, both at ports on the way to India and in this country. Rash Behari 
was pi^ominent in co-ordinating the latter, and employed Pingley, a Ludhiana 
student named Sacha Singh, ^ and other persons as his instruments. Ghadr 
literature was used. Indian soldiers were approa^ched at Meerut, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Benares, Pyzabad, Lucknow, in the United Provinces. The 
success attained was extremely small, but the seed sown must have caused 
some tragedies had not the plan for a concerted rising on the 21st of Peb- 
luary been nipped in the bud. The conspirators attached great importance 
Uy the propagation of seditious literature and to the manufacture oi 
bombs. As regards the first the judgment states : There is no 
doubt'the establishment of a press in India was one of the methods they 
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intended to further their designs. The success in seducing people which the 
Ghadr had attained in Anieric<a was sufficient encouragement lor this course 
to be adopted in India; and it is common knowledge that Indians are easily 
suayed by that which is in print/' The bombing material collected in Amrit- 
sar and the establishment of a bomb factory in Jhabewal, a village near 
Ludhiana, are described in the judgment of tiie Tribunal. A village named 
Lohatbadi was also made a bomb centre. 

The issue of the Ghadr dated the 13th January 1014 had advised Indians 
to go abroad, learn how to make rifles, bring boxes full of them into the 
Punjab and ‘‘ rain over the province a sweet shower of guns.*’ Some pistols 
and ammunition were brought from America, and Hash Behari contributed 
four revolvers. Other weapons too were collected, but most fortunately for 
the public the procurement of sufficient arms was a serious difficulty, and 
Jhe plans for attacking the Ferozeiiore and ^lian Mir arsenals collapsed. 

The men tried in the first case were the organizers and leaders; those 
who plotted and tried to ov^erthrow Government by murder, massacre and 
rapine. But the men tried in the second case were, with fe\v exceptions, 
the implements for occasional outrages who dropped out of tlie movement" 
soon after taking part in particular crime. Among the first batch of con- 
victs was Bhai Parmanand, of 1909 notoriety. 

This man left India for a time, but had returned from America vda 
England in December 1913. In America he had associated with Hardayal. 
He had written and published after the outbreak of war a history of India 
the purpose of which, the Tribunal found, was to bring His Majesty's 
Government in India into hatred and contempt and to further the general 
objects of the Ghadr conspiracy.''* He ^Yas found to he a leader in the plots 
of the conspirators. Another convict was Pingley, the Maratha, already 
alluded to. 

144. The judgment in the second case gives further details of the return 
of the revolutionaiy emigrants from America. It states tliat sedition was 
actively preached in villages; and among regiments men were instructed to 
hold themselves in readiness to rise and massacre when the signal was given. 
Even after the Eebmary failure efforts continued, and a place called Dliudile 
w^as made a rendezvous of revolutionaries. The.aid of the local schoolmaster 
Avas enlisted and his school became a house of call for the confederates. A 
detachment from a regiment on guard at a raihvay bridge was attacked on 
the 11th of June 1915; two men thereof w'ere murdered; and the murdercis, 
on their way home, killed t^vo other men. Five of the gang, Jio\vever, were 
soon arrested and hanged. 

The judgment recites evidence which shows that it w’as mainly want of 
arms that prevented a large rising in December 1914. The Tribunal found 
that the seduction of students was carried out on all possible occasion!^, sucli 
inducements being offered as that studies should be dropped as they taught 
only slavery; all who helped (the rebellion) were to be given high office; the 
rising would be inaugurated by the arrival of leaders from foreign countries 
in aeroplanes; and the State w^ould crown Hardayal as King." villagers too 
were enlisted, some influenced by fanatical excitement, some by cupidity and 
hopes of loot; and possibty some fearing that, if tbej^ did not, fliey would 
be left behind wJien the revolutionaries succeeded in their objects. Advantage 
had been taken of the Delhi temple wall incident to persuade some fanatical 
Sikhs that their religion was threatened. 

Tile judgment ^states that the “ Ghadr new'spaper and its progeny 
(verses, leaflets, etc.) were distributed in ever^' place where the revolution- 
aries hoped to gain adherents, and particularly among troops." 

The Tribunal concluded that not only had the crimes recited in the 
original case been committed, but that other murders had been committed 
or projected. 

Evidence given in the third Lahore conspiracy case supported the find- 
ing of the Mandalay Special Tribunal that certain revolutionaries, three at 
least from Canada, collected in Bangkok cand engaged in a plot to invade 
India by way of Burma, The Punjab Tribunal wrote : ‘‘ We have clear evi- 
^nce that this design did exist, and that it w%as part and parcel of the 
Ghadr movement in wdiich German agents were concerned. . . • It is 
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quite clear that some suheme for causing trouble to the British Government, 
to he developed in Siam, had been hatched by the leader of the Gkad7' move- 
ment in San Francisco in conjunction ■^^ith Germans. Later on the juag- 
ment runs : “ “We have seen that the ‘ Jugantar Asram ^ (at San Francisco) 
was placarded with a sheet : ‘ Do not fight the Germans. They are our 
Iriends;’ and this was clearly the Ghadr motto after war We have 

seen that the literature printed at the Ghadr offices was taken away personally 
by the German Consul for distribution among Indians everywhere; we have 
seen that Germany paid for Indian agents to be sent to Afghanistan, Siam, 
Manila, Thibet and Turkey from America, to stir up trouble against Britain ; 
that the German Consul in San Francisco was in close connection with Bam 
Chandra; and that the Consul-General in New York was for ia aiding Indian 
revolutionaries at his own expense to Germany to help in such ways as they 
could.’’ The judgment goes on to refer to the evidence of a witness once a 
paid agent of Germany, his aissociation at the India House with Hardayal, 
and at Rio Janeiro with Ajit Singh, “ the revolutionists of 1907, at whose 
instigation he ?et out to Berlin for revolutionary work.” He reached Berlin, 
in March 1916, and there met Hardaval and other well-known Indian revolu- 
tionaries, “ who were the leaders of an Indian Revolutionary Scteiety in 
Berlin. This society, which aimed at establishing a republic in India, held 
constant meetings attended by Turks, Egyptians, German officials, and most 
noteworthy of all, German ex-professors and ex~missionanes who, in their 
time, had received the hospitality of the Britisli Government in India. 
Hardayal and Chattopadhyaya were in daily communication with the German 
Foreign Office. To carry out the revolution in India, there was an Oriental 
Bureau for translating and disseminating inflammator}’’ literature to the 
Indian prisoners of war in Germany. Inflammatory letters, drafted by the 
German Government and addressed to Indian Princes as from the German 
authorities, were translated and printed, and meetings were held ’in whicli 
the common objects of India and Germany were dilated upon, these meetings 
being sometimes presided over hy highly placed German officials.” The wit- 
ness was sent back to America, repptted his arrival to the German Consul, 
who put him in communication with Gupta and one Wehde, a German, 
whose particular mission was to convey 20,000 dollars of Gei man, money to 
the revolutionaries in India. In America he met other Germans, Boehm, 
Jacobson and Sterneck, and his connection with these men and the Siamese 
expedition we have already discussed.” 

c The other cases call for no special notice here. In one Lai Ohand Falak, 
of 1909 celebrity, was convicted of conspiracy to wage war upon the King 
and of sedition. He was transported for ten years. 

145. Under the Defence of India Act 30 persons were interned in jail, 
113 were restricted to their villages, 25 were restricted to odier villages. 
Under the Ingress into India Ordinance 331 persons were interned between 
October 1914 and December 1917, of whom 224 are accounted for by the 
period October 1914 to April 1915. Two hundred and^ forty-two of the 
331 have l^en released. Of the emigrant revolutionaries, 2,576 in all have 
been restricted to their villages. We are informed that so valuable has been 
the work of the Sikh advisory committees in regard to restrictions, intern- 
ments, relaxations and releases, so strong has been their influence on the side 
of law and order, that although a considerable number of suspects continued 
to arrive in the Punjab after the troubled period, especially from the Far 
East, at the end of 1917 the total of persons re'stricted in any way under the 
Ingress Ordinance was only 914, while the number of these at first restricted 
and then released from restriction had risen to 1,513, and releases were 
steadily progressing. There is, however, sound admonition in the following 
words of a Sikh official witness who appeared before us : There are thou- 
sands of -persons who have returned to India with revolutionary' ideas and 
only those against Tvhom we had definite information were interned or re- 
stricted. The majority have perfect liberty. ” The Government of the Punjab 
have informed us that they have also taken the following precautions : — 

V'^) They have by order prevented four rewspaper editors from pub- 
lishing pro-German or alarmist matters. They have ordered 
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the pre-censorship of a newspaper wliich Zafar Ali Khan, of 
the Zamindar, has been permitted to start. 

(b) They have prohibited Messrs. Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal* from 
entering the province. Information had been received that 
these two gentlemen proposed a lecturing tour to spread tlie 
Home Rule propaganda. “ The Gltadr conspiracy, ' the local 
Government considers, “ has shown liow the illiterate classes 
are apt to interpret a demand for Horae Rule which to educa- 
ted persons may seem justifiable. Further, when the province 
was being called upon to supply the largest possible number of 
recruits for the Indian Arm}^ it was unquestionable that an}’ 
political excitement such as these gentlemen proposed to create 
would be prejudicial to jmblic safety and would have a bad efiect 
on recruiting. Orders were issued, accordingly* prohibiting 
them from entering the Punjab. These are still in force.^* 

146. It is evident that the Ghadr movement in the Punjab came within 
an ace of causing widespread bloodshed. With the high-spirited and adven- 
turous Sikhs the interval between thought and action is short. If captured 
by inflammatory appeals, they are prone to act with all possible celerity and 
in a fashion dangerous to the whole fabric of order and constitutional rule, 
hew persons, reviewing the histom'- which we have summarised, will not be 
disposed to^ endorse the considered opinion of the Punjab authorities that 
had not Government been armed with extensive powers under tlui Defence 
of India Act and the Ingress Ordinance, the Gliudr movement could not have 
been suppressed so rapidly; and delay of preventive action and retribution 
in such a case would have increased yet more the amount of disorder to be 
coped with,^' 


Conclusion. 


® Soc pomgruph 147. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


REVOLUTIONARY GRIME IN MADRAS. 

14-7. In 1907 people in the Madras Presidency were excited by a series BcpJn chmrfrai 
' of lectures delivered by Bepin Chandra Pal, a Bengali journalist and lecturer, Vsor''* 
He commenced a tour" through the East Coast cities in April and arrived at “ 

Madras on the 1st of May. The subjects on which he spoke were Swaraj,'' 

“ Swadeshi " and “ Boycott.” His visit to Rajaniundry had been followed 
on the 24:th of April by a strike of students at the Government College there. 

On the 2nd of May in a speech at Madras he is reported to have said that, 
while the British desired to make the Government in India popular without 
ceasing in any sense to be essentially British, the Indians desired to make it 
autonomous, absolutely free of the British Parliament. The British admin- 
istration was based upon maya, or illusion and in the recognition of the magic 
character of the British power lay tlie strength of the new movement. 

The news of Lajpat Pai's deportation from the Punjab brouglit Bepin 
Chandra’s tour to a close. A crowd had assembled to hear liim 'speak on the 
10th of May, but he did not appear and leaflets were distributed which stated 
that “ as a mark of sorrow at Lajpat Eai’s arrest and deportation Mr. Pal's 
lecture announced for this evening is abandoned.” Bepin Chandra left 
next day for Calcutta and the arrangements made to receive him in districts 
south of Madras were cancelled. On the 25th of May he addressed a meet- 
ing ^ta^Sakti celebration in a house in Calcutta at which, according to a report 
which appeared in his own paper, Nezv India, on June 6th, 1907, he recom- 
mended the organization of Kali jyuja (worship) in every important village 
every new moon day. Not worship of the ordinary Kali, but of Raksha Kali 
tliat is worshipped in times of trouble. Raksha Kali was not black but 
white, the symbol not of darkness but of light. The sacrifices acceptable to 
Raksha Kali were white goats and not black ones. It would not be a bad thing 
if they could organize public Raksha i<^ali 'pnjas at the present juncture, 
where large^ crowds could be collected and 108 goats sacrificed. It would 
put courage into drooping hearts. 

According to a report of the meeting in the Bande Matarain newspaper 
of May 27th, 1907, Bepin Chandra had been followed by a Madrasi gentle- 
man,” who declared that they ought to go abroad and learn the manufacturing 
of bombs and other destructive weapons and how to wield them (even the Czar 
of all the Riissias trembled at bombs), and return to tlieir country to sacrifice 
everj^ Aniamsya (new moon) night 108 whites (not white lambs but those who 
were their enemies) and there tlie bright prospect of the whole nation lay in 
the future. 

148. An outburst of seditious activity followed upon the visit of Bepin outburst cf 
Chandra and resulted in various trials in 1908. Early in that year also seditious 
several copies of a pamphlet describing the secret organization of the Russians 
were found in the possession of students in the Public Works Engineering 
workshops. The judgments of the High Court in criminal appeals Nos. 491 
and 503 of 1908 show that Subramania Siva and Chidambaram Pillai <x)n- 
spired together to excite disaffection towards tlie Government by the delivery 
of speeches in Tuticorin on the 23rd and 25th of February and the 5th of 
March 1908 advocating absolute stvaraj. The last of these speeches was con- 
Chandra Pal, whose release from jail was expected on the 
Jtli ot March after a term of six months’ imprisonment for refusing to give 
evidence in connection with charges against Arabinda Ghosh, as editor of the 
Bande Mataram He was called in the speech the Lion of Swaraj;' and 

should be hoisted on the o^sion. 

2 Chidambaram Pillai delivered a speech in Tinnevelly 

S 1 S 5 Bepin Chandra and calling on the people to wvcott everything 
toreign and assuring them that in three months they would obtain swnmj. 
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The two conspirators were arrested on the 12tli of March and on the l»^th a 
serious riot broke out in Tinnevelly. It was marked by wholesale and deli- 
berate destruction of Government property in open defiance to constituted 
authority. Every public building in Tinnevelly town except the Sub-Eegis- 
trar’s office was attacked. The furniture and records of these buildings 
were set on fire as well as portions of the buildings themselves; the Municipal 
office was gutted. Twenty-seven persons were convicted and sentenced for 
participation in the riot. 

On the 17th of March 1908 one Krishnaswami made a speech at a public 
meeting in ICarur in the Coimbatore districtj saying that in Xuticorin swfidBslii 
effort was so great that they had demolished the pardesi (foreign) courts of 
the Collector, Munsif and Police ; why should not they (of Karur) do the like ? 
There was a low-paid regiment : why should they not exert themselves for 
the swadesU cause and to help their mother use their guns to shoot the white 
faces ? If they did so, could they not get swarcij ? The speaker was tried, 
convicted and punished. 

In connection with the release of Bepin Chandra* a paper in 
Telugu styled Swaraj, or the Nationalist Telugu weekly, was revived 
in Bezwada in the Kistna district. On the 26th of March a violent 
article appeared on the arrest of Chidambaram Pillai, of which the conclu- 
sion was “ Halloo! Feringhi, cruel tiger! You have devoured simultane- 
ously three inoSensive Indians in a moment without cause. You have been 
transgressing your own laws too. You fear-stricken man; it is natural for 
men blinded by arrogance to entertain such perverted thoughts. You yourself 
have exposed your secret. You have declared that the arbitrary Feringlii 
rule is drying up at the mere breeze of the development of Indian nationality.” 
Eor this article the printer and proprietor were tried, convicted and punished. 

149. On the 23rd of May, the 27th of May and the 27th of June 1908 
seditious articles were published in Madras in dbe Tamil paper called India 
which resulted in the conviction in the High Court of the printer and pub- 
lisher, Srinivas Iyengar, on the 13th November 1908. The India Press was 
then closed in Madras and removed to Pondicherry, where the paper was re- 
started on more seditious lines than before. One of the staff was M. P. 
Tirumal Acharya. This young man left Pondicherry for Europe in 1908 
and lived for a time at the India House in London. In 1909 he went to Paris. 
In September 1910 he wrote from Paris to a member of the staff of the India 
in Pondicherry a letter in which he said if they could not do or did not care 
to risk doing things worth doing at Pondicherry, the next best thing was to . 
put their plans into practice at some safe and suitable place and he expected 
them to do something of the sort soon. 

150. At the time when Acharya wrote his letter of September a con- 
spiracy against the British Government was being worked up in the Madras 
Presidency by Nilakanta Brahmachari (the first accused in the Tinnevelly con- 
spiracy case of 1911). He had been going round Southern India both in 1910 
and in previous years in company with Shankar Krishna Aiyar, preaching 
Swadeshi and sedition, and induced various persons in the Presidency to take 
a blood oath of association for the purpose of obtaining swaraj. In June 1910 
Shankar introduced Nilakanta to his brother-in-law, Vanchi Aiyar, a clerk 
in the Travancore Eorest Department. Earty in December 1910 Y. V. S. 
Aiyar, who had been the right-hand man of X^inayak Savarkar at the India 
House and had subsequently gone to Paris and associated with Shyamaji 
Krishnavarma, Madame'Cama and other plotters there, arrived in Pondicherry 
and started revolver practice for young Indians in certain gardens and' 
preached the necessity of violence and assassinations to free the country. On 
the 9th of January 1911 Vanchi Aiyar took three months’ leave and visited 
Pondicherry, where he associated with V. V. S. Aiyar and indulged in revol- 
ver practice under his instructions. Evidence was given in the Tinnevelly 
conspiracy case that Vanchi had told one of the w^itnesses that English rule 

the country, that it could only be removed if all white men were 
sugg^ted that Mr. Ashe should be first killed as being the head of 
tne Tinnevelly district and an officer who bad taken a leading part in the* 
events of 1908. Vanchi also said that arms could be obtained from Pondi- 
cherry at the proper time. 
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In searches of the houses of the accused conspirators in the 
Tinnevelly case, two pamphlets were found both of which purported to have 
been printed at the Feringhi Destroyer Press/* One entitled " A word of 
Advice to the Aryans said : ‘‘ Swear in tlie presence of God that 3 "ou will 
remove this sinner of a FeringM from our country and firmly establish swaraj 
therein. Take an oath that as long as the FeringM exercises authority in our 
land of Bharata you will regard life as worthless. Beat the white English 
Feringhi you get hold of, even as you beat a dog, and kill him with a knife, a 
stick, a stone or even by the hand given by God/^ The other pamxihlet was 
called The Oath of admission into the Abhinav Bharat Society/' The 
evidence showed that ten copies of each pamphlet had been sent by post by 
one of the staff of the Dharina paper in Pondicljei'ry to a person who had 
distributed and discussed them with the accused. 

151. Mr. Aslie, the District Magistrate of Tinnevelly, was shot on the murder of 
17th of June 1911 by Vanchi Aiyar in a railway carriage at a junction in tlie ^®*’*^* 
Tinnevelly district. The assassin was accompanied by his brother-in-law, 

Shankar Krishna Aiyar, already mentioned, who was subsequent!}^ arrested 

and punished. Upon the body of the murderer was found a letter in the Tamil 
language which stated that every Indian was trying to drive out the English 
and restore swarapja and the Sanatan Dharma. Rama, Sivaji, Krishna, 

Guru Govind and Arjun ruled over the land protecting all religion, but nov 
the English were preparing to cro^vn in India George V, a Mleclilia^ who 
ate the flesh of cows. Three thousand Madrasis had taken a vow to kill 
George V, as soon as he landed in the countr 5 ^ To make knowm their inten- 
tion to others, he, Vanchi, the least in the company, had done that deed that 
day. 

152. In the April number of Madame Gama's paper called Bande conjicciion wUh 
Mataram which was published in Paris about the end of May, there was some ® anarctiist 
indication in one of the articles that a crime of this nature .was 

in contemplation. It concluded with these words : In a meeting or 
in a bungalow, on the railway or in a carriage, in a shop or in 
a church, in a garden or at a fair, wlierever an opportunity comes, 

Englishmen ought to be.. killed. No distinction should be made between 
officers and private people. The great Nana Sahib understood this, and our 
friends the Bengalis have also begun to understand. Blest be their efforts, 
long be their arm, now indeed we may say to the Englishman, " Don't shout 
till you are out of the wood/ ” In a subsequent article dated July 1011, 

Madame Gama tried to show that the recent assassinations were in accordance 
with the teachings of the Bhagraad Gita, stating : Wlien the gilded slaves 
from Hindustan were parading the streets of London as performers in the 
royal circus and were prostrating themselves like so many cows at the feet of 
the King of England, two young and brave countr3mien of ours proved by 
their daring deeds at Tinnevelly and at Mymensingh tliat Hindustan is not 
sleeping." (Sub-Inspector Rajkuniar Ray had been murdered on the lOlh 
of June at Mymensingh — see paragraph 52). 

This article and the letter found on the murderer seem to show that the 
murder was designed to take place on the day of the Ro^ml Coronation 
ceremonies. 

153. The result of the Tinnevelly conspiracy trial was that nine accused Conclusions, 
persons belonging to different castes and grades of society were found guilty 

of conspiracy against the State, but were not found to be guilty of abetment 
of tlie murder of Mr. Ashe. Tt was pointed out by the Court how the binding 
nature of the oath taken by the conspirators had overcome the caste preju- 
dices which are often a bar to intimate association in Southern India. 

Since the trial of the Tinnevelly conspirators there does not appear to 
have been any trouble from criminal revolutionary conspiracy in the Madras 
Presidency. We do not consider that there was any indigenous revolutionary 
movement in jMadras, and but for the influence of Bepin Chandra Pal and 
the revolutionaries plotting in Paris and Pondicherry there would have been 
no trouble in Southern India, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


REVOLUTIONARY CONSPIRACY IN BURMA. 

154. The province of Burma presents many features which diftcrcntiato 
it from the other provinces of the Indian Empire. For our present inquiiy 
we are chiefly concerned with the composition of its population. It contains 
a total population of upwards of 12 million people, of whom 8 millions are 
Burmese, 3 millions belong to frontier tribes, such as Shans, Karens and 
Kachins, while the other million is composed of immigrants, 400,000 Hindus, 
•rather more than 400,000 Muhammadans and 120,000 Chinese. The chief 
city of Burma, Bangoon. contains a population of nearly 300,000, of whom 
upwards of 100,000 are- Hindus, upwards of 50,000 Muhammadans (mostly 
from Gujerathi “Speaking races of Western India), 15,000 Chinese, wdiile 
88,000 are Burmese. There do not appear to have been any indigenous 
conspiracies in Burma connected with the Indian revolutionaiy movement, 
ttough the province has had its native conspiracies, for there have been 
plots fomented by petty chieftains who hoped to obtain some form of king- 
.ship and that the British rule would in some mysterious manner come to 
an end : none of them liave given au}^ serious trouble to the authorities. 

155. Burma, however, has not been altogether free from criminal con- 
spiracy connected with the Indian revolutionary movement. It has been the 
scene of determined efforts to stir up* mutiny among the military forces 
and to overthrow the British Government. Such efforts havc^ origi- 
nated in America, have been concentrated in Bangkok and thence, with the 
assistance of Germans, have been directed from tlie Siamese frontier against 
Burma. 

The existence of a conspiracy in America and its development in Bang- 
kok were investigated in the two Burma conspiracy cases tried by Special 
Tribunals in Mandalay in 1916. The following passage from the judgment 
in the first conspirac}^ case describes the American conspiracy .according to 
the evidence recorded by the Tribunal : — 

“ As to the existence of a conspiracy Counsel have not tliou^lit it possible lo deny 
it and no argiiinent was addressed to us as to it. Two approvers, Kawab Khan and 
Mula Singh, gave evidence as to it. They tell us of the wanderings of men like 
Hardayal, Pavmanand and Barlcatulla, who called meetings and made sediiious speeches 
inflaming the minds of Indians in America and Canada. A meeting at Astoria is 
described at which Hardayal took the chair and it was decided to fonn an A.‘;socintion 
to he called the Hindu Association of the Pacific Coast with local branches, and liow 
office bearers for local centres were appointed. It was resolved to collect subscrip- 
tions and to start a paper to he called the Gliadr or 'Mutiny/ which was to be sent 
gratis to all Indians, and a i>ress to hes’called the Jugantar Asram or 'HeiTnitage 
of the Hew Era.’ The headquarters were to be at Snn Francisco and there the preks 
was started. The paper was first issued on the 1st Hovemher 1013. 

The objects of tue Association or ' Ghadr ’ party are depofod to by the witnesse.s 
and clearly set out in the party organ. Each issue contains an article entitled, *A 
rough account of the British Baj/ It gives fourteen head.s of charges against British 
rule. It ^rill he sufficient to cite a few of them. '1. The English arc dragging 
away 50 crores of rupees every year from India to England. 3. For the education 
of 24 crores of' persons the expenses arc TJ crores and for sanitation two crores, but 
for the army 291 crores arc spent. 4. Famines are increasing and within the last 
ten years two crores of men, women and children have died from hunger. 11. Expedi- 
tions have been sent against Afghanistan. Burma, Eg>’pt. Persia and China with 
the money of India and at the sacrifice of the lives of Indians only. 14. Fifty- 
seven years have passed since the nniHny of 1857 and another is urgently needed nouk' 

The paper is frankly seditious and it urges pj-eparations for mutiny and the free- 
dom of India by expelling^ the Englislu Again — ‘ ' This is the time to prepare your- 
selves for mutiny while this war is raging in Europe. Oh. brave people! Hurry up 
and stop all these taxes by mutinying.’^ ' "Wanted Brave soldiers to stir up Ghadr 
in India. Pay — death; prize — martydoni; pension — liberty; field of battle — India/ 

Oet up, and open your eyes. Accumulate bags of monev for the Ghadr and 
pi*ocecd to India. Sacrifice your lives to obtain liberty.’ 


SpCGtsI feetertt 
ef Ibrma. 


ImporUd 

conipiracj. 
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The issue presses everyone to return to India for Gliadr to free tlie country from 

of all the issues is the same, namely, to g^o to India and stir up Ghadr 
to defeat the English and take the government of the country from tliejn 

A book of inflammatory poems was also issued called the Giia(lT-%-ganj . 
The nineteenth poem h in praise of Tilak, Liyaqat Husain, Barkatulia, Suki, Ajit 
Singh Savarkar, Arabinda Ghosh, Hrishnavarma, Hardayal and others and of the 
GJiadr newspaper. * They have raised the flag of mutiny— Sikhs, Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans all have joined. . . Let us go to our countiy to fight, this is oui‘ final 

It tells of the arrest of Hardayal at San Erancisco on the 25th of March 1914. 

In the issue of the IStli August 1914, the ^ Ghadr gives instructions for those 
actively working in the cause. They ^hould distribute Ghad/r literature, encourage 
passive resistance, break up mil ways, induce people to withdraw their money from 
banks, give notice to the native regiments to get ready to * raze down these Franks/ 
and so on. 


There can be no donbt that a conspiracy was started in 1912, and that it had for 
its obj'ect the freedom of India from the British Baj by mntiny, whereby the English 
were to be driven out of India and the country governed by tlie" people themselves. 

The Ghadr newspaper was sent out broadcast to all places where there were 
Indians, and it was admittedly recMved in Bangkok. It is proved that more copies 
than one of each issue were sent to various persons, and the paper contains a request 
that the spare copies should be distributed to others and passed on (Exhibits M 1 and 
M2). A roll of 50 copies was sent to ' Arya Prince Charlie at Bangkok,^ and it is 
obvious that so great a number can only have been sent for disti’ibution. The paper 
was sent gratis and no request for it was necessary, so that the mere act of receipt 
cannot prove much, but the fact must be considered/’ 

Before the outbreak of war the onty issues of the Ghadr which came 
into the hands of the Burmese authorities were a few which reached persons 
loyally disposed to the British Government, but that, a considerable number 
of copies were reaching Burma might .fairly be inferred from the fact that 
as soon as censorship was introduced for postal communications, large quan- 
tities were seized. As many as 104 covers containing copies of the Ghad^r, 
published on the 24th January 1915, were intercepted. They contained 220 
Gujerathi, iJ Hindi and 3 Urdu issues of the paper. The Gujerathi editions 
were found to have been prepared by one Khem Chand Damji, who for some 
time had been resident in Rangoon and had afterwards gone to America and 
found employment with the Ghadr Press in San Prancisco. 

156. Among the 104 covers above referred to, were found six issues of a 
Turkish paper known as Jahctm-i-Islam. This was a newspaper containing 
articles in Arabic, Turkish and Hindi, which was started in Constantinople 
about May 1914. The Urdu portion of it was prepared b}" Abu Saiyad, a 
native of the Punjab, who until 1912 had been employed as a teacher and 
sometimes as a clerk in Rangoon and had left for Egypt about the time 
of the outbreak of the Turko-Italian war. Copies of tMs paper were at 
first freely obtainable both in Lahore add in Calcutta, but owing to its 
violently anti-Christian tone its importation into India was prohibited under 
the Sea Customs Act in August 1914. , After the declaration of war the Urdu 
section of the papei’ contained a leading article by Hardayal, the originator 
of the Ghadr, and virulently anti-Britisn articles by the Egyptian Nationalist 
leaders, Earid Bey and Mansur Arifat. In the issue of the 20th 
November 1914 a speech of Enver Pasha was reported, in which, among 
other things, he said : " This is the time that the Ghadx should be 
declared in India, the magazines of the English should be plundered, their 
weapons looted and they shoiild be killed therewith. The Indians number 
32 crores at the best and the English are only 2 lakhs ; they should be murdered : 
they have no army. The Suez Canal will shortly be closed by the Turks, 
but he who will die and liberate the oountiy and his native land will live for 
ever. Hindus and Muhammadans, you are both soldiers of the aimy and you 
are brothers, and this low degraded English is your enemy; you should become 
ghazis by declaring jihdd, and by combining with your brothers murder the 
English and liberate India.^’ 

The reference to Ghadr in this issue of the paper was probably due to 
the inspiration of Hardayal, who during his visit to Constantinople in 
September 1914 stayed with Abu Saiyad and wrote the article for the paper 
which has already been referred to. 
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1 57 The des p a teh o£ cop i es of t h e J ihan -i-Jsbi in i n bu n dl es of i h e Ghad r f J ,**^**]^* ^ 
newspaper seems to have been no accident. It has been ascertained that, at ^ 
the suggestion of Abu Saiyid, Tewfik Bey, a prominent member of the Youn^ 

Turk party, came to Ean^n in 1913 and offered the post of Turkish Consul . 
to Ahmad Mullah Baud, a member of the ^Muhammadan trading community 
in Rangoon . At the time of tlie outbreak of the war Ahmad Mullah Da^id 
held the office of Turkish Consul. 


After Turkey had entered the war two Indian Muhammadans came to 
Rangoon who had been in Turkey as members of the Red Crescent Society 
which had gone from India to afford medical relief to the Turkish army in the 
Balkan war. One of these persons was Hakim Faim Ali, who was sent out in 
December 1914 from Constantinople as an emissaiy of tlie Young Turk 
party. The other was Ali Ahmad Sadiqi, who also arrived about the end 
of 1914. 


Some of the Muliammadans at Rangoon were at this time in a dis< 
affected state. In the month of November the ISOtli Baluchis had arrived 
from Bombay, having Ijeen transferred to Rangoon as a punishment for 
murdering one of their officers. The regiment consisted chiefly of Muham- 
madans. Soon after their arrival Muhammadans at Rangoon had contami- 
nated the men with the tenets of theGhadr newspaper and by January 1915 
the regiment was thoroughly disaffected and ready for mutin}^ Tlie rising 
was, however, nipped in the bud on the 21st January by timely and di'astic 
action on the part of the military authorities who punished 200 of the plotters. 

About the 28th of December 1914, letters were intercepted from one 
Kasim Mansur, a Gujerathi Muhammadan of Singapore, to his son in 
Rangoon. One of these letters forwarded an appeal to the Turkish Consul, 
Ahmad Mullah Baud, from the Malay States Guides, one of the two regiments 
in Singapore, informing him that the regiment was prepared to mutiny 
against the British Government and fight for the Turks, and requesting that 
a Turkish warship might be sent to Singapore. Information of tin's 
correspondence was given to the authorities at Singapore in time to enable 
diem to transfer the Malay States Guides to another place before any mutiny 
occurred. The authorities were not, however, able to prevent a serious mutiny 
of the other Singapore regiment, the 5tb Infantry, who had undoubtedly 
been contaminated by Muhammadan and Hindu "conspirators belonging to 
the American Ghadr party. Some of these plotters soon after the Singapore 
mutiny found their way to Rangoon. Among them was one Mujtabn 
Husg,in alias Mul Chand, who had been a zilladar in the Court of IVards 
at Cawnpore and had absconded after having misappropriated Rs. 2,000. 
.He then appears to have found his yvay to Maniln, where he came in touch 
with the Ghadr party and then came to Singapore and lielped to promote 
the mutiny. 


158. Meanwhile, Ali Ahmad and Faim Ali had been forming a ‘secret 
society among Muhammadans, whose object was to assist in subverting Britisli 
rule. They colleoted subscriptions amounting to Rs. 15,000, enlisted the 
services of the Head Master of the Memon Muhammadan School employed a 
well-known smuggler to collect pistols and had rules framed with the obiect 
of preserving the secrets of their society. About the same time, i.e , carlv 
m 1915, certain members of the Ghadr part}^ named Hasan Khan and 
Sohan Lai Pathak. who had come from Bangkok into Burma over the 
Siamese frontier, rented a house, No. 16, Dufferin Street, Rangoon as the 
headquarters of their party and hired a post-box. No. 340, for their corre^ 
spondence in Rangoon. 

Infcnnation of the existence of a Ghadr plot in Eangoon was first 
obtained m April 1015 when a letter was intercepted in Sinsjapore from 
t.fuitaba Hiisain giving tile number of the post-box, Is'o. 340. in Rangoon 

of Ghadr literature was found at ffya: 
wad^ in Burma, near the Siamese frontier, together with two letters 
addi^sod to All Ahmad and Faun Ali in Ran^^ooiY 

thus hecoSfaS^Trent" tho Ghadr plotter-s 


A secret lociety. 
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"Ghadr” 
attempts to 
cause trouble. 


It is evident that at this time attempts were being made to ta,mper with 
the Military Police of Burma, a formidable force which numbers 15,000 men 
and is recruited chiefly from Sikhs and Punjabi Muhammadans. One of the 
letters found at No. 16, Dufferin Street, was addressed, to a notorious Sikh 
Ghadrite from British Columbia, named Harnam Singh, under the fictitious 
name of Isliar Das, from the Military Police Sikh temple in Moulmein ask- 
ing Ishar Das for money. . , , _ 

The Ghadr literature seized at Myarvaddy in June contained a leaflet 
reproduced locally by a Chinese process entitled “ A hlessage of Love to 
Military brethren,” in which the native officers of the Military Police were 
invited not to be tempted by medals and badges of slavery but to -throw them 
away, ivasli out the old stains of servitude and adorn their breasts wdtli the 
insignia of freedom. 

159. In the month of August, Sohan Lai Pathak, wdio ivas a direct^ 
emissary from the Ghndr headquarters in San Prancisco, met some men of the 
Mountain Battery stationed at Majmiyo and harangued them on the folly of 
serving Government and endeavoured to seduce them from their allegiance. 
The men, howmver, proved loyal and their jemadar succeeded in capturing 
Sohan Lai, who had on his person three automatic pistols and 270 cartridges. 
He had with him also papers which included an article by the notorious Har- 
^ dayal, a copy of the Jahan-i-Isla,m, several cojiies of a Fatwa appealing to the 
Paithful to destroy unbelievers, elaborate formulm for making explosives 
and a copy of the Ghadr paper. Pive days later Narayan Singh, who had 
been travelling rvitli Sohan Lai, wms captured in Maymyo wuth a fully loaded 
pistol, which he attempted to use against the police, a quantity of ammuni- 
tion. copies of the Turkish Fatwa and a copy of the Ghadr. Narayan Singh 
had been, emplo}'ed on a raihva}' in Siam and had come across the frontiey 
from that State. 

This Avas not an isolated case of attempt to introduce mutinj"^ and rebel- 
lion from the Siamese frontier. There is ample evidence that the Ghadr 
party in America, in conjunction with the Germans, intended to train Siklis 
returning to India to the use of arms in places along the raihvay which Avas 
being built in Nortliern Siam in the direction of Burma largely by German 
engineers and Punjabi AAmrkmen, and to invade Burma and foment rebellion 
by Indian troops and the Military Police. The story of the&e schemes and of 
their failure was investigated in the first conspiracy case in Mandalay, a 
number of conspirators were brought to justice and punished and fresh 
evidence was afforded of the actiA'ity of the Germans and the Ghadntes in 
Bangkok, indications of which had become apparent also in connection with' 
other German .schemes in the Par East. 

vShib Dayal Kapur, a Sikh returning from America by Avay of Shanghai, 
Avas sent on to Bangkok by a German in Shanghai and put in louch Avith the 
German Consul at Bangkok, from Avhom he received money to finance the 
Sikhs entering Burma from Siam. He also received money for a Bengali 
lawqmr of Bangkok to enable the latter to go to Calcutta and get in touch 
with the Bengali revolutionists in that place Avho Avere exjjecting to receive a 
large consignment of German arms someAvhere in the Bay of Bengal. There 
is reason to believe that 5,000 revolvers Avere expected. 

The Muhammadan Ghadr party of Rangoon are knoAvn to have 
planned a rising on the occasion of the Bahr-Id in October 1915, Avhen English 
were to be killed “ instead of goats and coavs.” . The rising Avas, hoA\mvef, 
postponed until the 25th of December as their avrahgements Avere not com- 
plete. During Novhmbea’ a Ghadr plot in the Military jPolice battalion at 
PyaAvbAA'e was discovered and revolvers, d 3 mamite and other things to be 
used in the mutiny Avere seized. Action Avas then taken under the rules under 
the Defence of India Act and the chief conspirators, including Muhamma- 
dans, Avere interned. Since then there has been nd trouble in Burma. 



CHAPTER XIV 


A MUHAMMADAN CURRENT, 


160» The Census figures of 1911 show that in India, on an average, of 
every ten persons seven are Hindus, two are Muhammadans, and one is a 
follower of some other religion. The Muhammadans are, liowever, unevenly 
distributed; in the North-West Frontier Province and in BaluchisU^n nine men 
cAit of every ten are Muslims, in the Punjab and Bengal every second man, in 
Bombay one man out of five, and in the United Provinces' one man out of 
seven. British rule, however, followed closely on the decay of ^luslim sov- 
eieignty; and the political importance of Indian Muslims has always out- 
weighed their actual numbers. But in the early 3 "ears of the new dispensa- 
tion they were slow to appreciate the advantages* of W'estern learning; and 
when at last the}’ realised that under Western administration this 'must be 
necessarity the way to office and power tliej* liad lost considerable ground. 
Much of this ground, however, they succeeded in recovering; and when the 
Morley-Minto reforms of 1908 were carried into efiect, representative 
Muhammadans took a distinguished place in the councils of tlic Indian 
Empire. . 

Very few Muhammadans were in any degree concerned in any of the 
conspiracies described in our previous chapters; and tiie onl}’ recent move- 
ment towards the forcible subversion of British rule which can be termed 
Muhammadan was isolated, weakly supjmrted, and mainl}’ due to the remark- 
able circumstances of present times. 

The sympathy of Indian Muslims with Turkey was noticeable as long ago 
as the Crimean War ; and, before the outbreak of the ])resent gigantic struggle, 
had strengthened with improved communications and a wider interest in the 
world outside ‘India. The feeling had been fanned by pan -Islamic influences 
to some of which we have referred in our chapter on’the Punjab, by tile war 
between Italy and Turkey, and by the events of the Balkan War. The British 
agreement with Russia regarding Persia was much disliked, and British 
inaction during the Balkan War was, contrasted with Britain’s championship 
of Turkey in former days. It was said b\’ some that, unless, the Imperial 
policy altered, the IMuslim status in Asia and Europe .would be permanently 
abased. The worst interpretation possible was placed by certain Muslim 
newspapers on all occurrences in or out of India wliich could J)e adduced in 
support of tliis theory. 

When these things are remembered, it is evident that the choice 
which confronted zealous jMuhammadnns in November 1014 was one 
of some complexity. The declaration of war came from Turkey. But that 
pan-Islamism shouldifind no expression in after events, that it should con- 
tribute no trouble of any kind could perhaps hardly be expected. In the 
mass, Indian Muslims ‘may justly claim credit for the part whicli 
they have p]a 3 =’ed. This part has been prompted in some measure bv the 
declaration which immediately followed the news of TurkcN’s entry into the 
arena, that the holy cities of Arabia and sacred slirines 'of Mesopotamia 
would not be attacked by Britain and her allies, so long as Indian pilorims 
remained unmolested. And the 103 m] manifesto simultaneously published bv 
His Exalted Highness tlic Xizam of Hyderabad, premier rulino^ Chief of 
India, set a valuable example to Ins co-religionist.s. ^ 

But among a small and vaguely defined group of fanatical Muhammadans 
there has been a desire to assist or join the enemies of England a wish to 
substitute a new Islamic Empire for present British rule in India ' This wish 
has borne fruit in proceedings whicli we will now describe. 

1 - independent territory across the border of the NorUi-Wcst 

1 < rentier Province there a small colony of Hindustani fanatic-s, who go by 

i "r • • Avas founded by Saiyid Abinad Shah, 

a natue of Kai Bareli in Oudh and a fervent apostle in India of the Wahabi 
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sect. Wahabis are an advanced division of the Sunnis, believers in the 
doctrines of Abdul W'aliab, an Arab reformer of the eighteenth century, who 
taught literal interpretation of the Koran and rejection of all priestly forms, 
ceremonies, and glosses on the Holy Writ. Saiyid Ahmad, who had begun 
life as a soldier of fortune, adopted Wahabi doctrines, visited Mecca in 1822, 
returned to India, where he acquired a following at various places in the 
Gangetic plain, and in 182^ appeared among the mountain tribes on the 
Peshawar border preaching a jihad or war against the Sikh kingdom of the 
Punjab. Together with his adherents, he founded a colony which, although 
small, has survived many vicissitudes and remains until now. It has fre- 
quently been assisted by recruits and funds from co-religionists in this country 
many of whom have lent their support to this colony as a purely religious 
institution without enquiring into its political tendencies. Its members 
regard India as a land* not governed by Muslims and therefore unfit 
for Muslim habitation, a land of the enemy {dar-vl-harh). They have 
always preached jihad. They have always kejpt in touch ^ with, and 
drawn support from, a secret oj’ganization of friends in India. During 
the troubles of 1857 they were joined *by a number of mutineers 
’ and endeavoured unsuccessfully to bring about a general frontier 
attack. Later on they took part in various border wars, and in 1915 
were concerned in the rising which led up to the engagements at Rustam and 
Shabkadr. Twelve of their number, dressed in t& customary black robes, 
were found dead on the field after the latter. 

162. In our chapter on the Punjab we mentioned that in Pebruary 1915 
fifteen Lahore students left their colleges and joined the Mujahidin, sub- 
sequently proceeding to Kabul, where they were first placed in strict 
detention and afterwards released and allowed some freedom of movement 
under surveillance. Two have returned to India. Three were captured by 
tJie Russians and made over to the British authorities. They expressed con- 
trition for their behaviour and have received conditional pardon. The whole 
fi/teen have been called by their admirers the Muhajirin (the persons who, 
following the example of the Prophet Muhammad, have fled from their 
homes under oppression). We have read the statements of tVo of 
those who have returned. One wms impressed by a printed tract with the 
idea that the Sultan of Turkey had proclaimed that it was feared that the 
British might attack and dishonour Mecca and Medina. Indian Muham- 
madans should therefore rise and proceed to an Islamic country. They must 
unite in jihad against non-Muslims. The' other student was equally stirred 
by the Sultanas proclamation and was offended by a picture in an English 
newspaper which he considered obnoxious to Islamic sentiment. Both had 
conceived the false idea that the Muhammadan religion was insulted and 
oppressed in India. 

163. Times like the present bring to the surface secret a Ad long for- 
gotten currents. The flight of the fifteen students from Lahore was a visible 
sign that there are in this country, as there were fifty years ago, a few Muham- 
madans who teach that the way of salvation lies in waging war against the 
infidel Government of India either personally or by recruiting for or sending 
money to the Mujahidin. This fact has been established by other evidence. 
In January 1917 it was discovered that a party of eight MAhammadans had 
joined the Mujahidin from the districts of Rangpur and Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal. In March 1917 two Bengali Muhammadans were arrested in the 
North-West Erontier Province with Rs. 8,000 in their possession which they 
v^ere conveying to the fanatical colony. These two' men had bden for some 
time themselves Mujahidin and had been sent down to their native districts 
to collect subscriptions. The ground is prepared for such persons and their 
work is facilitated b^^* false allegations of British oppression. They have 
helpers of a type that is not new but has for many years been 
generally lost to official sight. Various State trials of such helpers took 
pla/Ce between the years 1864 and 1872. In 1868 some Wahabi conspirators 
interned .under the provisions of Act III of 1818. The following 
passages from a hook named Our Indian Musalmans/^ published by the late 
feir William (then Mr.) Hunter of the Indian Civil Service, explain the 
Circumstances of these internments : — There can be no little doubt that had'^ 
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'this Act been applied to the confedera^* ^vbicli the campaign oi 1858 am: 
the subsequent enquiries disclosed, British India would have been sparca 
the Frontier War of 1803. A lew -svell-ainied arrests would have saved iw 
nearly a thousand soldiers killed or wounded in the Ainbeyla Pai^s, and nianr 
hundred thousand pounds. Even after that war, if the <K)nspiracr which the 
State trial of 1864: brought to light had been broken up by a vigorous use of 
tlie power of arrest by the Executive, we should in all probability have been 
spared the campaign on the Black iNfountain in 1868. . . . Costly wars 

on our Frontier, severe judicial sentences within our territory, had alike 
failed to put down the fanatical confederacy; and in 1868 the Government 
at length resolved to vigorously enforce its power of arresting offenders. 
This measure could be carried out without risk of injury to the innocent. 

. . Lists of the leading traitors had for several years been in the hands 

of the authorities. The most conspicuous preachers of treason were 
appreliended ; the spell which they had exerted on their follow'ers was broken; 
and by degrees a phalanx of testimony was gathered together against those 
more secret and meaner, although richer, traitors who managed tbe remit- 
tances, and wdio, like the Army contractors in the trial of 1864, carried oii*a 
l^rofitable business as undenvriters of treasonable risks.’" 

We find that the recorded proceedings of the Bengal Goveinment for the 
year 1869 contain the abstracts of charges and grounds of detention in regard 
to each of tliese old internees. We quote a specimen exteict. It relates to 
a certain Nazir Sirdar of the Malda district and discloses practices wliich 
are now rare but have not ceased to exist. The warrant for the detention 
of thrs man was issued on tlie 10 th of NoA'ember 1868- Tlie grounds for 
issue w’ere these : — It was found that contributions were openly made in 
several villages contiguous to Kalleea Chuk in !Maldah for a jUiad or reli- 
gious war against the English, wdth the intention of restoring the Muham- 
madan rule, and driving the Kafir (English) from the country; several 
persons wore arrested, and witnesses were examined by the Magistrate. 
The evidence showed that Nazir Sirdar was the leader of this movement; that 
he had taken an active and prominent part for several 3 ’enrs; that he had 
induced several men to proceed on j'iliad to join the Hindustanees at Malka 
and Sittana; and that he and his agents had levied contributions from all 
Musalmnns on account of j^had. The evidence also show’ed that Ibrahim 
Manda] was tlie head centre to whom Nazir sent all sums collected by him 
and his agents, and' who received those contributions, avo^vedly to remit the 
same to the fanatics across the frontier.” 


164. Favourers of the Mujahidin are few in number, but supply an The**siik 
essentia] link in a chain of communication w’^bich the persons wdiom we shall 
here designate the ‘‘ Silk Letter ” conspirators have sought to establish with * 

the Muslims of India. 


In August 1916 the plot known to Government as tlie Silk Letters ” 
case was discovered. This w^s a project hatched in India with tiie object of 
destroying British rule 1)y means of an attack on the Noi-th-West Frontier, 
supplemented by a Muhammadan rising in this country. For the purpose of 
instigating and executing this plan a certain Maulvi Obeidulla crossed the 
Nortli-West Frontier early in August 1915 with three companions, 
Abdulla. Fateh Muhammad and Muhammad Ali. Obeidulla is a 
converted Sikh and had been trained as a Maulvi in the Muslim reli- 
gious school at Deoband in the Saharanpur district of the United Province's 
There he infected some of the staff and students with his owm militant and 
anti-British ideas, and the principal person whom he influenced was 
Maulana Mahmud Hassan, who had long been liead Maulvi in the school. 
Obeidulla wished to spread over India a paii-Islamic and anti-British move- 
ment through the agency of Maulvis trained in the famous Deoband school. 
But his plans were thwarted by the Manager and Committee, wlio dismissed 
him and some of his chief associates. There is evidence too that he ^rot into 
trouble oyer some accounts. ^ Maulana Malimud Hassan, however, remained 
and coiitinued to receive visits from Obeidulla. Secret meetiues were held 
at the Jfaulana s house aud it was reported that men from the frontier had 
leen recened there. On September the IStfa, 1915, Mahmud Hassan, with a 
certain JIuliammad ilian and other friends, followed Obeidulla’s examnl^ 
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by leaving India, not however for the North, but for the Hecljaz tract of 
Arabia. 

Before departing, Obeidulla had started a school in Delhi, and 
had put two b(K)ks into circulation preaching militant fanaticism to Indian 
Muhammadans and impressing on them the supreme duty of jihad. The 
common object of this man and his friends, including the Maulana, was to 
promote a great Muslim attack on India which should synchronize with a 
Muslim rebellion. We shall sec how each endeavoured to accomplish his 
purpose. 

Obeidulla and his friends first visited the Hindustani fanatics and 
afterwards proceeded to Kabul. . There he met the members of a Turco- 
German Mission with whom he fraternised; and after some time he was 
joined by his Deoband friend, Maulvi Muhammad Mian Ansari. This man 
had accompanied Maulana Mahmud Hassan to Arabia and returned in 1916 
with a declaration of jihad received by the Maulana from the hand of Ghalib 
Pasha, then Turkish Military, Governor of the Hedjaz, While on liis way, 
Muhammad Mian distributed copies of this document, known as the Ghalib- 
nama,” both in India and among the frontier tribes, Obeidulla and his fellow- 
conspirators had devised a scheme for the provisional government of India 
after the overthrow of British power. A certain Mahendra Pratap was to 
be Pi'esident. This man is a Hindu of good family and eccentric character, 
who, at the end of 1914, was granted a passport to travel in Italy, Switzer- 
land and France. He^had gone straight to Geneva, had there met the 
notorious Hardayal and had been by Hardayal introduced to the German 
Consul. He had then proceeded to B'^rlin and had thence been despatched 
on a special mission, having apparently impressed the Germans w’ith an 
exaggerated idea of his importance. 

Obeidulla himself was to be Minister of India, and Barkatulla, a friend 
of Krishnavarma's and a member of the American Gliadr party, who had also 
travelled to Kabul via Berlin, was to be Prime Minister. Son of a servant 
of the Bhopal State, he had visited England, America and Japan. He had 
been appointed Professor of Hindustani at Tokio. He had there edited 
a bitter anti-British paper called The Islamic fraternity,” which was sup- 
pressed by the Japanese authorities. He had later been dismissed from his 
appointment and had then joined his Ghadr friends in America. 

The Germans of the Mission, failing to achieve their object, ^eft 
Afghanistan early in 1916 ; but the Indians remained, and the Provisional 
Government ” despatched letters to both the Governor of Russian Turkestan 
and file then Czar of Russia inviting Russia to throw over fier alliance mth 
Great Britain and assist in the overthrow of British rule in India. 
These were signed by Mahendra Pratap and subsequently fell into British 
hands. The letter to the Czar was on a gold plate, photograph of^ which 
has been shown to us. 

The “ Provisional Government ” also proposed to form an alliance 
with the Turkish Government, and in order to accomplish this object Obei- 
dulla addressed a letter to his old friend, Maulana Mahmud Hassan. This, 
together with another letter dated the 8th Ramzan (9th July 1916), written 
by Muhammad Mian Ansari, he forwarded under a covering note addressed 
to Sheikh Ahdur Rahim of Hyderabad, Sind, a person who has since abscond- 
ed. Sheikh Abdur Rahim was requested in the note to send on the enclosures 
by the hand of some reliable liadji (pilgrim) to Mahmud Hassan at Mecca, 
or even to convey them himself if no trustworthy messenger were obtainable. 
We have ourselves seen the letters to Mahmud Hassan which came into British 
hands. They are neatly and clearly written. on yellow silk. Muhammad 
Mian's letter mentioned the orevious arrival of the German and Turkish 
missions, the return of the Germans, the staying on of the Turks, but 


^ ^ Obeidulla has thus been described by one who kneu bim ^^ei! : “ He an as. an c.xlraordma'y man for 

would imagine ho was rtiJei of a great empire, but when thfru waa real 
f to be done he uas lassy and indifferent about doing anytbing hurself,” 
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without work,'’ the runaway students, the circulation of the GhaliiuiamH, 
the ** Provisional Government,’* and the projected formation of an army ot 
God.” This army was to draw recruits from India and to bring about an 
alliance among Islamic rulers. Mahmud Hassan was to convey all these 
particulars to the Ottoman Government. Obcidulla's letter contained a 
tabular statement of the “ army of God/' Its headquarters were to be at 
Medina, and Mahmud Hassan himself was to be general-in-chief. Second- 
ary headquartei'S under local generals were to l^c established in Constantly 
ndple, Teheran and Kabul. The general at Kabul would be Obeidulla him- 
self. The table contains the names of three patrons, 12 field marshals, and 
many other high military officers. Of the Lahore students, one was to be a 
major-general, one a colonel, and six lieutenant-colonels. Most of tlie per- 
sons designated for these high commands cannot have been consulted as to 
their appointments.’ But the whole information conveyed by the silk letters 
has rendered certain precautions’ advisable, and these have been taken. 

In December IfilG Maulana Mahmud Hassan and four of his compan- 
ions fell into British hands. The}" are now prisoners of war interned in a 
British possession. Ghalib Pasha, the signer of the “ Ghalibnama/’ is also 
a prisoner of war and has admitted signing a paper put before him liy the 
Mahmud Hassan parly. A translation of its prominent passages runs as 
lollows :• — The Muhammadans in Asia, Europe and Africa adorned them- 
selves with all sorts of arms and rushed to join the jihad in the path of God, 

Thanks to Almighty God that the Turkish Army and the Mujahidin have 
overcome the enemies of Tslaiii. . . . Oh Moslems, therefore attack the 

tyrannical Christian government under whose bondage 3’ou are. . Hasten to 
put all your efforts, with strong resolution, to strangle the enemy to death 
and show your hatred and enmity for them. It may also be known to you 
tJiat Maulvi Mahmud Hassan EfTendt (formerly at the Deoband Madrassa, 

India) came to 11 s and souglit our counsel. We agreed with him in this 
respect and gave him necessary instructions. You should trust him if he 
comes to you and help liim with men, money and whatever he requires.” 

facts narrated in this chapter establish clearly the anxiety of tenctusiorr*. 
soine aiuhanimadan fanatics to provoke finit sedition and then rebellion 
in India. For the purpose of accomplishing tlieir objects they seek to 
co-opei^te with the, enemies of Britain. Their methods of wa<^ing war 
range trom subterranean intrigue and propaganda to open defection, 
bonietimes they send recruits or collect and remit mone}". ^metimes tlicy 
^ tnemsely^. Always they preach sedition. Against their designs the 
Jovalty of the general Muslim community and the effective power of the 
C 70 Yernment are the only safeguards. i 7 c. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

160. We have now investigated all the conspiracies connected with the 
revolutionary movement. In Bombay they have been purely Brahmin anvi 
mostly Chitpavan. In Bengal the conspirators have been young men 
belonging to the educated middle classes. Their propaganda has been 
elaborate, persistent and ingenious. In their own province it has produced 
a long series of murders and robberies. In Bihar and Orissa, the irnited 
Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras, it took no root, but occasionally 
led to cnme or disorder. In the Punjab the return of emigrants from 
America, bent on revolution and bloodshed, produced numerous outrages and 
the Ghadr conspiracy of 1915. In Burma, too, the GJiadr movement was active, 
but was arrested. 

Finally came a Muhammadan conspiracy confined to a small clique of 
fanatics and designed to overthrow British rule with foreign aid. 

All these plots have been directed towards one and the same objective, 
the overthrow by force of British rule in India. Sometimes they have been 
isolated; sometimes they have been interconnected; sometimes they have been 
encouraged and supported by German influence. All have been successfully 
encountered with the support of Indian loyalty. But it is not surprising that, 
in dealing with conspiracies so elusive and carefully contrived, Government 
has been compelled to resort to extraordinary legislation. In our next chap- 
ter wo shall show why codes and procedure devised in less difficult times 
failed to meet the necessities of the situation created by some of the con- 
spiracies which we have described. 


Tkc nmtsro of 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DIFFICULTIES THAT HAVE ARISEN IN DEALING WITH 

THE CONSPIRACIES, 

167. We have now to examine as x’egards India as a whole the difficulties Qutition 
which have arisen in dealing with the conspiracies which we have described. 

This is not the same thing as examining the failure of the courts of justice «xtrkortf(nary 
in the punishment of crime, because the forces at the command of the Gov- powtrs. 
ernment have not been limited to those provided and regulated by the 
Criminal Law. The powers conferred by Regulation III of 1818 have been 
in force throughout the whole existence of these conspiracies. Since March 
1915 there have been the Defence of India Act and the Rules under it. 

The Foreigners Ordinance, 1914, and the Ingress into India Ordinance, 1914,. 
were enacted early in the autumn of the preceding year. 

These powers have been largely used. In the Punjab a threatening situ- 
ation Avas terminated in 1907 by the deportation under Regulation III o£ 

Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. The much more ominous plots and disturbances 
connected with the returning vSikhs in 1914 and 1915 were crushed by extra- 
judicial measures and the ringleaders in outrage were tried and convicted 
under the Defence of India Act procedure. In a sense, therefore, difficulty 
has not been experienced in dealing with those conspiracies. The difficulties 
with reference to wffiich we have to report are, however, those which would 
have arisen in tlie absence of such measures. They would have been grave 
indeed. 

In Bengal the revolutionary movement (which began earlier, was more 
fully organized and worked in soil better prepared than in the Punjab) 
increased and flourished continuously fi'om 1907 to 1910. Though Pulin 
Behari Das was deported in December 1908 he was released in 1910 and for 
the next five or six years practically no extra-judicial methods were employed. 

Even after the enactment of the Defence of India Act in 1915, its provisions 
were at first but slightly used. The murder on the 30th June 1916 of De])uty 
Superintendent Basanta Chatarji marked the end of this polic 3 \ By this 
crime the revolutionaries were brought within sight of the realisation of one 
of their preliminary objects, namely, the demoralisation of the police. The 
necessit}’ of extraordinary measures could now no longer be denied. Arrests 
and searches under the Defence of India Act and the ckmfessions and reve- 
lations thereby obtained enabled the police to get inside the movement, and 
the members of it have been gradually consigned to custody. In this sense, 
therefore, the difficulty experienced in dealing with the conspiracy in Bengal 
lias been from the middle of 1916 overcome. The preceding period of 
approximately ten years stands, however, as a period over wliidi it is pos- 
sible to stud 3 % unconfused b}' collateral influences, the contest between tJiis 
class of crime and the criminal law of the Courts. Still the period since 
June 1916 must not be wholly neglected. Tliere have been outrages since 
that time, though they have diminished progressively, but tlic Courts cannot 
be appealed to for want of evidence. One trial has, however, been proceeding 
at Aiipore during our sittings and it will be liemaft-er again referred to. 

168. Since the year 1906 revolutionary outrages in Bengal have 

numbered 210 and attempts at committing such outrages liave amounted to *** 

101. Definite information is in the hands of the police of the com])licity of 

no less tlian 1,038 persons in these offences. But of these, only 84 persons 
have been convicted of specified crimes in 39 prosecutions, and of these - 
persons, 30 were tried by tribunals constituted under the Defence of India 
Act. Ten attempts hare been made to strike at revolutionary conspiracies 
by means of prosecutions directed against groups oi* branches Tn these 
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Keasoris for 
failure of 
ordinary 
machinery in 
Bengal. 

(a) Want of 
evidence. 


(ft) Paucity of 
police. 


(c) Facilities 
enjoyed by 
criminals. 


prosecutions 192 persons were involved, 63 of whom were convicted * Eighty- 
two revolutionaries have rendered themselves liable to be bound over to be 
of good behaviour under the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. In regard to 51 of these, there is direct evidence of complicity in 
outrages. There have, moreover, been 59 prosecutions under the Arms and 
Explosives Acts which h'ave resulted in convictions of 58 persons. 

169. The main reason why it has not been possible by the ordinary 
machinery of the criminal law to convict and imprison on a larger scale those 
guilty of outrages and so put down crime is simply want of sufficient evi- 
dence. There have been 91 dacoities since 1907, of which 16 were accompanied 
by murder, and from January 1st, 1915, to June 30th, 1916, there were 14 
murders, 8 of them being of police officers, for which it has not been possible 
to put anyone upon trial. This difficulty in obtaining legal evidence has been 
no doubt greatly enhanced by terrorism, as we shall show. But apart from 
that, the inherent difficulties are formidable; With regard to the country 
districts, it is necessary to bear in mind that in spite of some increases the 
constabulary is still practically limited to what was found necessary to main- 
tain order among peaceable peasantry. The organization is ' briefly as 
follows :■ — 

For the purpose of the investigation of crime the geographical unit may 
be taken to be the police-station. A police-station in Bengal has an average 
area of 110 square miles, but many of them have more than 250 square miles 
and some as many as 500. There is sometimes only one investigating officer 
attached to a police-station, though in most cases he has two or more addi- 
tional officers to assist. The investigating officers hold the rank of Sub- 
Inspector and are Indians. 

There is a staff of constables, numbering generally from 6 to 18 attached 
to each jaolice-station. These men are almost all illiterate and are not 
employed in investigation work. Their duties are merely routine, confined to 
such work as the execution of warrants, patrol, and escort of prisoners. 

Besides me regular police there is in each village a local watchman, 
known as chai^dar, paid for by the villagers. He is not a whole-time 
mrva.nt is usually a cultivator, and wholly illiterate. His primary func- 
tion is to k^p watch and ward and report matters of interest occurring in 
his viUage to the offiwr in charge of the police-station. His remunerltion 
averages from Rs 4 to Rs. 5 per mensem. , In some districts he is subor- 
dinate to the District Ma,gistrate, and in others fo the Superintendent of 
Police. Groups of chaukidars, numbering about 15, work under a dafadar. 
Who IS supposed generally to superintend their work. * * # 

* * # ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

* # # # 

n.. remembered that the districts in which the police above described 

scattered villages often accessible during the 
Bengal by water only. An armed band coming from a 
dist^ce suddenly attacks a house or houses in one of these- villages. • The 

covered with masks. ' They make a reck- 
villagers at a distance and then depart. They 
w/n ^ the telegraph wires, if any. When perhaps after many 
®®veral days an officer of experience reaches the spot he can 
and no satisfactorily identifying anyone as involved in the crime. 

Dol’il^^tn /^“S^as been wounded and captured or it has been 

possible to cut them off in their retreat, no clue is obtained. As- a rule the- 

regard to outrageg-in towns the character of the irregular streets 
mn*ii dwellings must be borne in mind.' And it 

^ith the loose shawl thrown o^rthl 
nnXt?f in front makes it easy to ^rry 

>» Wo-™' 


See Anpexure (2), 
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Another difficulty is this. , Where incriminating ariicles such^ as arms ^ 

or documents are found it is often hard to bring home the possession to anv pot*ttiro« •r 
particular individuals. This occurs where the same premises arc occupied •rmt^etc. 
jointly by undivided families, or even where a house or garden is used as 
a mess or meeting place for a number of youths. The latter difficulty is illus- 
trated by the following passages from the judgment of the Sessions Judge of 
Dacca in the Adabari arms affair : — 

** I hold it safe to infer that there *was a close conoectioB between the young inen 
seen running away and the arms found, and tiiut the garden was used as a meeting 
plac^ for young^men banded together for an illegal purpose. 1 also think it safe to 
infer that the appellants were memhers of this band. Hut I do not think it safe to 
Infer that every member of the band had control of the arms and ammunition concealed 
in the garden. IJnless this inference can be drawn the charge against the^ appellants 
has not been established. . . . There is no evidence of the appellants being leading 

members of the band* ... From Takhnn chaukidnr’s evidence it appears that 
the teacher called Sarada was their captain, who used to teach ^them ?ofn?-play. 

For the reasons stated I hold that it had not been proved that the appellants had the 
revolvers and ammunition in their possession or under their control.*’ 

It is also true that evidence as to identity has in practice to be over- (e) Dittfun er 
whelming. Having regard to the difficulties to which we have adverted, it 
is possible that the principle is a sound one. The same maj^ perhaps be said 
of the feeling which seems to pen^ade these trials that there is but a slight 
presumption that a witness, however serious his testimony, is telling tlie 
truth. Indeed, even where a prisoner has confessed before a Magistrate in a 
way that makes his statement evidence under the Indian Evidence Act, it 
is common for his advocate at the trial formally and seriously to retract 
the statement for him. This is treated as making some difference. Even 
this may be a sound practice. But if it is, it only shows bow difficult it is to 
establish anything. 

In many of the cases where no one has been brought to justice wx think 
the information now before us shows beyond any reasonable moral doubt at ^ ** 

least some of the guilty parties. ^ This is because we have now so many con- 
verging though independent indications. Yet we recognise that a prosecu- 
tion would probably fail. The position is a curious one. Confessions made 
to the police are not evidence. As a corollary to this there is no objection 
to the police questioning suspects without a caution, nor any disadvantage in 
answering. The result is that the facts are known because they cannot be 
proved. 

170. To illustrate the difficulty of obtaining reliable legal evidence even 
where the story of the crime is from a practical point of view knowm to a street 

certainty, we will examine the case of the Armenian Street dacoity committed decDity, 
in Calcutta at about 9 p.m. on the 7th May 1917. This c«ase possesses many 
features favouring the discovery of the crime and its ruthless cruelty should 
make it probable that any who could assist the police would come forward to 
do so. It will be remembered that five eye-witnesses of the occurrence survive, 
npiely, the two servants (both wounded) of the proprietors, who were both 
killed, and two women and one Muhammadan who were in the shop as 
customers. Further, the dacoits went away in a taxi-cab. from which after 
going some distance tliey took out one of their number who had been badly 
wounded, shot him and left his body upon the ground. These are, therefore, 
important clues. Now Tve have carefully exam‘ined the materials collected by 
the police, and the following is what is available. The murdered daooit has 
been independently identified by a neighbour from his own village. From 
papers and statements obtained by the police in searches in connection with 
their investigations of a previous crime, it was known that he belonged to a 
certain gang, but these documents and statements cannot be maJe legal evi- 
dence against the individuals in the gang on a charge of committing this 
dacoity. Ten members of this gang have by degrees been arrested, and alF 
except three have admitted their guilt to police officers of standing. ' Two Uf 
those^ who have made no statements have, however, wounds upon them 
d^enbed by other prisoners ns received by them in the course of the dacoitv. 

The taxi-cab driver came forward but, though he admits witnessing the 
murder of the dacoit and washing blood from the car, he said nothing about 
it for a week, and spoke only when he thought he might be found out His 
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(b) Th6 

Bhowanlpore 

jnurder. 


Story varies and he obviously was an accomplice. He has identified as one 
of the dacoits one of the prisoners in custody who, as above mentioned, has 
made no statement, but at the same time he identified as another dacoit a 
perfectly innocent member of the public brought in for the purpose of the 
identification parade. 

The taxi-cab was engaged by a man who has also been found. This man 
was on the car throughout and is also an accomplice, though he did not take 
part in the actual dacoity. He says he recognises the photograph of the 
murdered dacoit and also that of another of the gang. He was employed to 
hire the car by another man, who has also been found, and admits that he 
procured the engagement of the car knowing ft was for a dacoity. The two 
wounded servants at the shop and the three customers say they could not 
identify any of the dacoits. It will be remembered that twn of the customers 
fled, the other, a woman, hid under a bench and the two servants fell wounded 
at the commencement of the attack. One of the servants, however, thinks be 
recognises the photograph of the murdered dacoit as that of a youth who was 
loitering near the shop earlier in the day. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that there is no untainted evidence 
against any one. 

Another illustration that may be given is the Bhowanipore murder. 
This is the outrage of the 30th June 1916, already mentioned as finally 
demonstrating the necessity of recourse to exceptional measures. 

A senior Deputy Superintendent of Police and his orderly, 
a head constable, were "proceeding home on bicycles near the Presidency 
Hospital, when five j^ouths armed with pistols attacked them in broad day- 
light. At that time in the evening the roads of that neighbourhood are 
filled with traffic, although the particular cross-road of about a quarter of a 
mile in length on which the murder was actually committed carries compara- 
tively little. On one side of this cross-road is an open plot of land_on which 
a crowd of Bengali youths were playing football. The scene of the crime is 
only about 100 yards from one of^the main thoroughfares. , 

The Deputy Superintendent was shot dead with nine wounds on his 
person, one of which was in the head. The head constable was seriously 
wounded and subsequently succumbed to his injuries in hospital. Both the 
Deputy Superintendent and his orderly were armed, but the suddenness of 
the attack afforded them no opportunity of using their weapons as they were 
cycling at the time. 

After the outrage, the culprits escaped in the direction of a main 
thoroughfare to the east of the scene. They were challenged by a constable 
on point duty in the vicinity and fired at him. They then escaped through a 
small bye-lane into a thickly populated Indian quarter. They were dressed 
in ordinary clothes as worn by average Bengalis of that class and there was 
therefore nothing by wffiich to identify them after they had got clear aw^ay 
from the immediate vicinity of the crime. 

The police investigation on the spot gave no hope of identifying the 
culprits. The only evidence available was that of the wounded head constable 
who stated in hospital that he would be able to identify two of the youths, 
whom he described as wearing respectively a white shirt and a striped coat. 

The nature of the crime itself provided no clue as to the particular 
section of the revolutionary party responsible, as many sections were known 
to have conspired or attempted to murder this, officer previously. 

The general statements of individuals arrested in Bengal shortly after 
the outrage showed clearly that this crime was the work of the Dacca Anusi- 
lan Samiti, without however indicating the particular persons responsible 
for it. ‘ , 
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Terrorism, 


(a) Nangla case. 


Cb) Barisal case. 


* # * * # »- # •- 4 * 


# * * # * # 


If the above synopsis is closely followed, it will be seen that of five persons 
captured at different times each states that he and the other four were the 
actual murderers and there is ^a good deal of concurrent information as to 
some at any rate of' their confederates. Still there is no evidence justify- 
ing a prosecution. - 

The two crimes we have just dealt with occurred in 1916 and 1917, 
respectively, when the police had the experience of ten years behind them. 
Both crimes were committed in the streets of Calcutta. 

171. We have endeavoured to set forth some of the difficulties attending 
the enforcement of the criminal law in these cases. They have been enhanced 
by other 6auses and chiefly by' terrorism, ' This’ began with the murder of 
Narendra Gosain, than which it would be hard to imagine a more telling act 
of vengeance. The murder of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy in April 1908 was 
the first great blow struck by these revolutionaries. The Alipore prosecu- 
tion was the reply, and the approver in that prosecution was killed before 
the trial, and killed even in the gaol. A leaflet of the Swadhin Bharat series 
thus comments upon this achievement : — 

When, coming to know of the weakness of Narendra, who, roused by a hew im- 
pulse, had lost his self-control, our crooked-minded merchant rulers were preparing 
to hurl a terrible thunderbolt upon the whole country, and when the great hero Kanailal, 
after having achieved success in the effort to acquire strength, in order to give an exhi- 
bition of India's unexpected strength, wielding the temble thunderbolt of the great 
magician, and making every chamber in the Alipore Jail quake, drew blood from 
the breast of the traitor to liis countiy, safe in a British prison, in iron chains, sur- 
rounded by the walls of a prison, then indeed the English realised that the flame 
which had been lit in Bengal had at its root a wonderful strength in store. . , 

A newspaper, the Bande Mataram, openly sold, said this in its issue 
of the 12th September 1908 : — 

“ Hanai has killed Narendra. "No more shall the wretch of an Indian who kisses 
the hands of his companions reckon himself safe from the avenging hand. The 
first of the Avenger^ s history shall write of Kanai and from the moment he fired the 
fatal shot the spaces of his counti*y's heaven have been ringing with the echo of the 
voice ' Beware of the traitor’s fate.’ ” 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the further murders and attempted 
murders of officers, witnesses and suspected backsliders which have been 
already narrated as occurring in the succeeding years. The terroristic 
influences at work were recognised by Magistrates and Judges, as can be 
shown from recorded cases. 

(a) The commitment order in the Nangla conspiracy case dated June 
2nd, 1910, contains the following sentences : — The fear shown by the 
majority of the witnesses was one of the notable features of the case.- It 
was obvious- that many of them only spoke %vith reluctance^ i while a consider- 
able number showed such extreme nervousness at the sight of the accused when 
shown them for identification, that they made not the faintest effort to iden- 
tify any of them, and exhibited only a great anxiety to escape at the earliest 
Dossible moment. The demeanour of the witnesses was a striking testimony 
to the terror which the gang had inspired.’' 

(&) In the Barisal conspiracy case, the District Magistrate recorded the 
following order on the 27th of June 1913 : — " A week or so before the com- 
mencement of the case, I decided, in consultation with Mr. Webb, the Addi- 
tional Superintendent of Police, to separate from the other political under- 
trials as many of the ringleaders as we could find accommodation for else- 
where. Our object' was to lessen the chances of the under-trials conspiring 
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against the lives of the two confessing accused. ... It is v^eli known 
that some of the accused would gladly assassinate Girindra and Kajani if 
they could, and some of them havc^ven made open signs to the in formers indi- 
cating a desire to shoot them ’ 

(c) Baman Chandra Chakrabaili, an accused in the Madnripur con- (c) 
spiracy case, appealed to the High Court against a conviction of criminal cast, 
intimidation under section oOG, Indian Penal Code, and an order binding 
him over to keep the peace. This appeal was dismissed with tlie following 
observations from the Judges: — “ The offence of criminal intimidation has 
been amply proved evidence which cannot be doubted. The only thing 
that ^ve have to consider is the sentence. . . . It is common knowledge 
that many assassinations, murders .and bomb-throwing outrages have taken 
place and are still taking place, and that the victims generally have been 
persons assisting in Crown pi’osecutions, for instance, enquiring officers and 
aj^provers. In the present case the complainant was a witness who had come 

to give evidence against the present accused and his co-accused, and he was 
threatened in the manner already stated. , . . We have been informed 
by the learned Deputy Legal Remembrancer that the Faridpiir conspiracy 
failed because of the reluctance of witnesses to give evidence on i)ehalf of 
the prosecution. Mere}’’ cannot be sliown to persons who threaten witnasscs 
who have come forward to state what they knew. Assassinations and 
murders must be put down with a strong liand. For tlicsc reasons we decline 
to interfere.” 

(d) On the 18th of September 1915, the Special. Commissioners who tried (d) cangufrs 
the case of King-Emperor versus Bipin Behari Ganguli under section 305 

of t])c Penal Code (dacoity) remarked in their" judgment : — “ It slioiild 
be observed that during the investigation of the case Murari whose 

son, Prabash, is an important witness and who himself is said to have rendered 
active assistance to the police, was murdered in !iis house on the 25th of 
August. This, no doubt, is responsible for the fact that several witnesses 
have resiled from the statements which the}^ made before tlie police, and in our 
oj^inion must add considerable value to the evidence of those witnesses Mdio 
have had the courage to adhere to their statements;” 

(e) A letter cxliibited in the Barisal conspiracy case and accepted b}" the {c) onrisni cato 
Court indicates the methods employed by the terrorists. We may quote a 

few extracts “ To one crowned with victory — The notice, etc., asked for by 
3^011 will soon be sent. You should preach to the best of your abilities the idea 
among the students so that they may not waste to no purpose their time during 
the vacation. . . . You should first win over b}^ sweet words the bo}' of 

your place about whose character you have written and kce}) him neutral, 
and if he proves a particular source of harm extreme measures should be 
adopted in his case so as to leave no clue.” 

(/) The Commissioners who tried the Sibj^ur dacoity case, in their judgment (O sibpur 
delivered on the 15th Februaiy 1916, observe : “ In cases of this description. ^°*^°**y* 
of a so-called political character, the bulk of the witnesses are reluctant to 
assist the police by coming forward and stating what they know.” 

Gupta, a Counsel of considerable experience in trials of revolu- (fi) cupia s 
tionary offences, in a memorandum furnished to us stales: I have nwsclf 
noticed that in several cases the witnesses have been seized witli tremhlin<^ 
when they went up to the dock to identify tiie accused persons.” 

1/2. The opportunity for exercising terrorism is increased by the unjtth of truis. 
remarkable length of trials in India. All conspiracy cases are necessarily 
long, as a large number of people have to be separately connected with the 
offence charged and each overt act has to be ])roved as a separate case, A 
large numl)er of witnesses must therefore be c«alled. The defences of the 
individuals ma^’ be all separate. But all cases in India seem . to 
i)C protracted hj the multitude of points taken and by the cross- 
examination upon every sort of collateral matter of everv witness 
however unimportant, to a degree unknown in England.' A few 

instances niay^ indicate the time it takes to dispose of a criminal 
riglit to add that many of the cases to be cited 
would fiave been much more speedily dealt with line! the prosecution not 
included more prisoners than were ultimately conneted, and extended the*r 
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evidence to collateral matters really outside the course of proof. We may 
here point out that the preparation of a complicated criminal case demands 
very careful consideration by experienced In England such case& 

absorb the energies of a large and able staff. In Bengal there is nothing to 
compare with it affd it is no reflection upon the officers who have to do this 
work without the necessary training to say that the cases are not always* 
presented as they should be. 

In the Alipore conspiracy case, arrests were made on the 2nd, 3rd, 5th 
and 10th of May 1908. Proceedings were institixted in the Magistrate s 
Court on the 18th of the same month. He framed charges on the 19th of 
August The trial before the Sessions Juage lasted from the 19th of October 
1908 to the 4th of March 1909, and judgment was delivered on the 6th of May 


1909. 

In the Nangla conspiracy case aiTests were made on the 11th of April 
1910* proceedings commenced before the Magistrate on the 14th idem. 
The 'accused were committed to a specicl Bench of the High Court under 
Act XIV of 1908, and judgment was delivered on the 30th of August 1910. 

In the Howrah conspiracy case proceedings commenced Jiefore the 
Magistrate on the 23rd of March 1910, the accused were committed to the 
High Court on the 20th of July 1910, and judgment was delivered on the 
19th of April 1911. 

In the Dacca conspiracy case the case opened before the Magistrate on ' 
the 1st of August 1910. It was committed to the Sessions on the 22nd of 
November 1910, and judgment was delivered by the Sessions Court on the 7th 
of August 1911. 

In the Barisal supplementary conspiracy case the accused were first 
produced before the Magistrate on the 20th' of September 1914. His com- 
mitment order is dated March the 25th, 1915, and the Sessions Court delivered 
judgment on the 29th of November 1915. 

In the Raja Bazar bomb case the accused were produced before a Magis- 
trate on the 19th of December 1913, and judgment was delivered by the 
Sessions Court on June the 4th, 1914. 


As a final illustration of what can be achieved in the protraction of pro- 
ceedings we will refer to a trial which began at Alipore on the 2nd January 
jast, judgment at the moment of writing standing reserved. In August 
1916 a body with the features of the face obliterated by acid was found in a 
passenger compartment of a train which had started from Calcutta. A 
man who had been associating with revolutionaries and giving information 
to the police was missed about the same time. The case for the prosecution 
has been that a gang of five strangled this man in a lonely garden, put acid 
on his face, packed his body in a trunk, took it to the station in two hackney 
carriages (changing en route) and put it in the railway carriage as found. 
The trial has lasted 63 days, though no witnesses were called for the 
defence. The learned counsel for one^of the accused addressed the Court 
for 20 days. 

It must be remembered that in the course of these proceedings witnesses 
for the Crown have to give their evidence first before a Magistrate. Even 
that part of the proceedings may take weeks, during which the witnesses in 
waiting can be threatened. Then there is a long interval before they are 
called again at the trial. ^During this period they may be further threatened 
or they may partially forget the facts and develop discrepancies. They are 
not as a rule well-educated men, nor do they possess exact habits of mind. 
They have no intellectual predisposition to firmness in testimony nor much: 
sense of the duty, as touching themselves, of co-operating in the repression of 
crime. 


The figures quoted at the outset of this chapter of this report indicate 
that a great number of guilty persons escaped punishment, and we have set 
forth some reasons to account for their doing so. This, however, is only 
one way of looking at the inatter. By our Terms of Reference' we are 
required to consider the difficulties experienced in dealing with these 
conspiracies. ' ^ 
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173. Now crime is not satisfactorily dealt with, however certainly its 

commission may be followed by punishment, unless it is checked thereb}^ "We ^ 

should therefore have liked to have taken the statistics year by year and criwt. 
forth the relation between the comdetions and the volume oV crime in the 
succeeding period. This would have been a most informing statement. We 

have found it, however, impossible to present it cither in chart, tabular or 
narrative form, so as to be at once just and clear. The convictions are often 
so long after the offence and acquittals are so numerous, that as regards their 
deterrent or preventive influence the proceedings cannot be assigned either 
a date or a value. On the other hand the cx>n tinning crime cannot be cor- 
rectly appraised either by the number of cases or the property or life lost. It 
would he necessary to look at the facts of the outrages separately. We 
must, therefore, consider this aspect of the matter broadly, and the conclu* 
tsion \ve come to is that the convictions which did take place did not have 
as much effect as might have been expected in repressing crime. It must 
be* remembered that the murder of Sirs, and Miss Kennedy in April I90S, 
which was the first great outrage, was promptly punished by the execution 
of one murderer, while the other only escaped b.v suicide on arrest. Purther. 
this outrage was at once followed by the raids on the Maniktala Garden 
-and other revolutionary premises, resulting in the arrest and prosecution of 
about 40 persons. Many of these were no doubt acquitted, but that was not 
till months (in the case of those acquitted on appeal not till nearly two 
years) afterwards. In the meantime the arrests must have been a great blow 
to the revolutionaries, and it did. as we believe, clieck crime. But this was 
only for a time. The conspiracy soon revived. A vendetta was commenced 
by the murder of the approver, Naren Gosain, in September 1908, and of 
Ashutosh Biswas, the Public Prosecutor, in January 1909. Ultimately, in 
1915 and 1916, outrage reached its highest point." As the result of more 
'Successful prosecutions some wretched boys of ill-balanced mind might have 
been transported or executed, but the men behind them, faithful to the 
principles of these organizations, do not show themselves, and it is only where 
there has been a successful raid upon premises, which can be proved by what 
is found to be the seats of sedition, and where it is possible by the circumstonces 
of their arrest or otherwise to show the connection of leaders with these 
premises, that a conviction of such men can be secured. If they arc not con- 
wicted, the movement is not checked. The murder of Deputy Superintendent 
Shams-ul-Alam on the steps of the High Court is a case in point. The youth 
who shot him was hanged, but the day before his execution he told the story 
of his perversion.'^ The real criminal responsible for this boy’s act was Jatin 
Mukharji, who lived for six years to corrupt more 3’’Ouths, till he was killed 
in the Balasore affray in 1915. Even if, however, more ringleaders had been 
convicted and the movement thereby checked to the extent of the termination 
of their individu*al activities, we doubt if it would have had mucli moral clToct 
in the right direction. An unscrupulous Press, combined with the Samiti 
or'ganizations, had done their work too well. 

This is the real explanation of much that has happened. It goes a 
long way to explain the unwillingness and timiditj’’ of witnesses, to which 
we have already drawn attention, and it accounts for the state of feeling and 
the habit of association wliich kept up the suppit" of desperate t'ouths. 

174. The Press Law as it stood before 1908 was wholty insufficient for the ", 
emergenc}" which had arisen. The Jvgantar began publication in 1906, 

and in the person of its printer or publisher was succcssfullv prosecuted Rivoiutionary 

I " Pretf, 

® KzfracU from conftr^%\on vo^mfaritv made ht/ Bircndra Datta Gupta to thr Chief Prefideuep 
iUagistratc : — .“I wa^* introdiicod to a RonUemnn named Jatindra Xntli Miikhnrji oC 273, Upper 
<Jhitpiir no.ad, l>y n boy lumod Jnanondra Xnth in tbc montl> o£ Soptember, . . Ilv th^ 

Jugantar 1 got a very fctroug wlsli to do brave and violent \vork«, and I a«ked Jatin Muklnrji to give me 
work at 27n, Ohitpiir Road, tte told mo about the aliooting o£ Shnms-ul-Alam, Deputy Superintendent, 
who conducted tlio bomb ca'^e, and be ordered a boy nftJnt^d Cbandrn to make "nrrangtjnicnfs for 

Ihia caKC. I ,i<?kcd Jatin for pucb work^, and b» a5ke<I me wbelber I rhaU 1>c able to sbool Sbams-uK\lam. 

I auBwered that f will bo ablc.'^ Deponent went on to dv«crii>o the murder and ended : “ t make tht‘< 
rfitnlcmcnt not to injure Jatin, but I have come to understand that anarcbism will not beneSt our 
comilry, and Ibo leaders who are now blaming me, now tldnking the deed that of a bend-cracked boy, to 
Riiow* them that I nlono ani not responsible for the work. Titero arts many men behind me and Jatin, but 
I do not wiMi to give tboir name*^ in this statement. The leaders who are now blaming me should l>e kind 
.enough to come forwanl and guide boys like me in the good ways.*’ 
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five times between June 1907 and June 1908, But the imprisonment of the 
individual produced no efiect. Each time a new printer or publisher was 
found. There was no provision for forfeiture of the press and the jiaper" 
went on as before. Its sale was so great, that, as tlie Chief Justice pointed 
out, the crowds seeking to purchase it formed an obstruction in the street. 
When upon the murder of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy in 1908 the Government 
became convinced that the law required strengthening and carried the News- 
papers (Inoitement to Offences) Act, 1908, and later in the year, the Crim- 
inal Law Amendment Act, 1 908, the conspiracy had enjoyed ttvo years’ 
start. “ The seeds of its wickedness,” said His Excellency tlie Viceroy, in 
speaking upon the first Bill, “ have been sown amongst a strangely impres- 
sionable and imitative people — seeds that have been daily nurtured by a 
system of seditious writing and seditious speaking of unparalleled violence, 
vociferating to beguiled youth that outrage is the evidence of patriotism and 
its reward a martyr’s crown.” The Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) 
Act, 1908, dealt however only with nevvtspapers and then Only when they 
incited to murder or to any offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, 
or to any act of violence. In 1910, a more comprehensive measure, the Indian 
Press Act, 1910, was carried. In the meantime, though the Jvgantar had 
disappeared, other newspapers continued to vilify the British regime, and 
pamphlets of the most fanatical and bloodthirsty character were circulated. 

\ ^ X A ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ve are convinced that 

these publications produced ever a new succession of instruments of 
murder and outrage^ and that to this source, independently altogether of the 
failure to secure convictions for committed crimes, is largely due the con- 
tinuance and extension of the conspiracy. “ These tilings,” said tlie Gov- 
ernment Member moving the Bill which became the Act of 1910, “ are the 
natural and ordinary consequence of the teachings of certain journals. They 
have prepared the soil on which anarchy flourishes; they have sown the seed, 
and they are answerable for the crop. This is no mere general statement; 
the chain of causation is clear. Not only does the campaign of violence date 
from the change in tone of tlie Press, but specific outbursts of incitement have 
been followed by specific outrages.” 
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CHAPTER XVIi. 

THE LEGISLATION REQUIRED. 

175. The last part of our task is to advise as to the legislation, if any, Position when 

necessary to enable Government to deal effective^ with the difficulties that present special 
have arisen in dealing with conspiracies. InoaicuiaMc*'^'*^* 

This as expressed appears to us to be applicable to the state of circum- 
stances under which the difficulties referred to were encountered. These 
difficulties have, however, been circumvented for the time being by special ■ 
temporary legislation and they have not been in operation at the time of our 
inquiry. When this legislation lapses, circumstances may have altered and 
the position may be better or worse. We do not think it is for us to speculate 
nicely on these matters. We must of course keep in view that the present 
war will have come to an end, but we cannot say with what result or with what 
ulterior consequential effects or possibilities of consequential effects upon 
the situation. On the other hand, the persons interned under the Defence 
of India Act will be due for release and the terms of imprisonment of many 
dangerous convicts will be coining to an end. Further, there will, especially 
in the Punjab, be a large number of disbanded soldiers, among whom it nia}’ 
be possible to stir up discontent. Nevertheless, if we thought it clear that 
the measures taken against the revolutionary movement under the Defence of 
India Act had so broken it that the possibility of the conspiracies being 
revived could be safely disregarded, we should say so. That is not our view 
and it is on this footing that w’'e report. We must explain^that we have not 
sought to draft legislative proposals. We only suggest lines on wdiich we think 
they might be formulated. 

Before going further we think we ought to notice brief!}" the opinions 
and proposals -which the difficulties of the 10 years covered by our investiga- 
tion have elicited. 

Though Pulin Behari Das and others were deported under Regulation 
III of 1818 from December 1908 to January 1910, further recourse to these 
powers was not thoughts desirable. 

176. During 1911. 1912 and 1913, in view of the failure of the Howrah past proposals 

gang case, various proposals for preventive legislation were discussed. It preventive 

was mooted that the Criminal Tribes Act, 1911, might be utilised. It became ^ 

apparent, Iwvever, that inasmuch as that measure depended for its applica- 
tion on the existence of a class of persons wliich could be defined for the 
purpose, it was of no practical use for the emergency under consideration. 

Other proposals were that there should be an extension of the binding down 
procedure provided for by section 108 and the succeeding sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to persons suspected of being dangerous revolu- 
tionaries or that an enactment should be introduced providing on the lines of 
section 565 of the Criminal Procedure Code that a court should be empowered 
to make an order for police supervision involving reporting to the police in 
cases of persons who had been bound over or (as an alternative proposal) in 
lieu of such binding over. It was contemplated that under such procedure 
evidence of reputation should be admissible. These discussions in their 
later stages Jiad to take note of the revelations brought about by the .searclies 
at Dacca and Comilla in 1912. 

In 1913 occurred the discoveries in the Raja Bazar case, when secret 
literature pointing to a widely spread seditious movement was brought to 
light and materials for the manufacture of bombs of tbe type already used 
in other provinces as well as in Bengal were found. Tlie position at the end 
of 1913 was universally regarded as a veiy dangerous one, and in April 1914 
the Government of India and the Government of Bengal agreed in the opinion 
that recourse would have to be had in regard to a limited number of persons 
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to Regulation III of 1818 but that by way of safeguard the cases should be 
examined by a judicial body and that the incarceration involved should not 
be in a jail. The discussion of measures for the introduction of police 
surveillance was also continued. We do not think it worth while to pursue 
further the details of these discussions because various difficulties were found 
and no satisfactory scheme was evolved. What we do desire to lay stress 
on is that early in 1914, that is to say, before the war and before the theft of 
Messrs. Rodda’s arms, it was recognised that the forces of law and order 
working through the ordinary channels were beaten. We are convinced that 
that was the state of affairs even at that date. 

Acting upon this view the Government of India submitted a number of 
names to a committee of three gentlemen (one an Indian) consisting of two 
actual and one former High Court Judges. They reported that they were 
convinced, though they had not confined themselves to legal evidence, that 
24 persons were members of and had taken and were likely to take a lively 
part in promoting a widespread conspiracy in Eastern and Western Bengal, 
the object of which was to overawe and subvert the Government. This com- 
mittee acted on. the same class of evidence with regai^d to the individual cases 
as we have considered for an inquiry of less nicety, namely, the appreciation 
of the general situation both at that time and since. They were impressed 
with its cogency just as we have been. In August 1914 the war broke out 
the Eoreigners Ordinance and the Ingress into India Ordinance were passed 
immediately, and the Defence of India Act and Rules came into force early 
in 1915. This legislation, together with Regulation III of 1818, has sufficed 
for present needs, since being put into full operation after the murder of 
Deputy Superintendent Basanta Cliatarji. jProposals for legislation foi\ 
the period after the war were, however, drafted and had been under con- 
sideration when it was decided to appoint our committee. 

We have thus sketched the course of discussion vduring the troublous 
years leading up to the commencement of oiir labours because we have felt 
bound to indicate the assistance we have received from this source. We are 
concerned, however, with the future, not with the past, and it suffices to say 
that though our suggestions for legislation do not reproduce as an assembled ■ 
whole any scheme as yet submitted, still they contain hardly an idea which 
has not, in one connection or another, been the subject of critical discussion , 
of which we have had the benefit. 

177. The measures which we shall submit are of two kinds, viz., 
Punitive^ hy which term we mean measures better to secure the conviction and 
punishment of ofienders, and Preventive, i.e,, measures to check the spread 
of conspiracy and the commission of crime. 

We may say at once that we do not expect very much from punitive 
measures. The conviction of offenders will never check such a movement as 
that which grew up in Bengal unless all the leaders can be convicted at the 
outset. Furtlier, the real difficulties have been the scarcity of evidence due 
to various causes and the want of reliance, whether justified or not, on such 
evidence as there has been. The last difficulty is fundamental and cannot 
be remedied. No law can direct a court to be convinced when it is not. 


Punitive measures (permanent). 

Legislation directed better to secure the punishment of seditious crime 
may tafe the shape either — 

(a) of changes in the general law of evidence or procedure which if 

sound would be advisable in regard to all crime; or ^ - 

(b) changes in the substantive law of sedition or modifications in the 

rules of evidence and procedure in such cases designed to' deal 
with the special features of that class of offence. 

{a) Some changes have been suggested to us which we feel bound to 
assign to the first class. 

Instances of this are — 

(1) An amendment of the law which excludes confessions or admissions 
unless made as required • by section 164 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 
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(2) A relaxation of the rule of practice which requires corroboration 
’ of the testimony of an accomplice. 

There could be no justification for making either of these changes in 
order to facilitate prosecutions in cases of sedition if in other cases they are 
allowed to remain as a proper safeguard against injustice. On the other 
hand, if we inquired whether these amendments should be made in the general 
law, we feel that we should be embarking on an investigation which, though 
perhaps not literally outside our terms of reference, must nevertheless^ be 
larger than we were really intended to pursue. It "would involve eliciting 
the opinions of persons of experience in all parts of India and would post- 
pone our report to a date when it might be useless. These and many other 
matters connected with Indian criminal procedure may be well worth 
investigating, but we cannot engraft an inquiry of that magnitude upon our 
task. We therefore only note the above points and pass from them. 

There are, however, one or two points which, though of general applica- 
tion, we think we may advert to, because tlaey involve no alteration but merely 
arise in connection with^the observance of existing rules. We have had our 
attention pointedly drawn to the length of trials and of cross-examinations 
in particular. It is the duty of the court to disallow of its own motion either 
examination or cross-examination upon matters irrelevant or addressed 
directly or indirectly to a purely ulterior or collateral object and not to the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the accused, or calculated to elicit directly 
or indirectly the disclosure of matters protected from disclosure by section 
125 of the Evidence Act. 


This duty is not only consistent with the Indian Evidence Act but 
directly arises out of it. It is not, howevei’, in terms declared by it, and it is 
one of" the disadvantages of Codes that, while they are useful In many 
respects, they sometimes tend to fetter the exercise of independent common 
sense. This leads us to hesitate before recommending that this dbty be 
expressly declared by a new section. We are not clear whether just as the 
absence of such a declaration may sometimes lead to the duty being lost 
sight of, its insertion might not lead to its exercise without due discretion. 
It seems to us a point upon which experienced judicial opinion in India 
might well be elicited. 

The same observations apply toihe undoubted rule of law that the Court 
shall take as conclusive (save as excepted by section 153) the answer of a wit- 
ness upon a question put as to credit only and shall not treat the mere making 
of the suggestion involved in the question as indicating any foundation for it. 

We think, however, that no liarm can be done by amending section 343 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure (which prohibits promises or threats to 
induce an accused person to disclose or withhold any matter) so as to make it 
clear that there is no prohibition of a promise, whether to an accused or any 
other person, of protection against injury caused by the criminal acts of 
others. We do not think that this is really any alteration of the section at 
all. Such a promise as is referred to is on^ an assurance that he will get 
what he would be entitled to in any case. If it i.s an .alteration, however, its 
advisability is too obvious for discussion. ^ 

(h) As regards change specially relating to seditious crime, we recom- 
mend three permanent additions to the law. 

In the first place we think that a permanent enactment on the lines of 
Rule 25 A under the Defence of India Act is required. That rule provides 
for the punishment of persons having prohibited documents (which may have 
to be defined anew) in their possession or control with (as we read the eficct of 
the words used) intent to publish or circulate them. In its present form, how- 
ever. the substance of the oficncc is confounded with die presumptive evidence 
of it- The drafting should, in our judgment, be recast, and the 
penalty seems too Ingh for times of pence, seeing that the ofience U merelv 
possession with an intent not yet acted upon. 

„ . i-cconimend tliat the principle of section 565 of tbe Code of 

{.-riinmnl Pioccclure (which provides for an order requiring notiJication of 
residence after release in the case of persons convicted a cpcond r ^ 

be eaemlcd lo nil pe^^ilrconvioS nf 


(ii) roiAii'of 

spieiti 

applieatiofi. 
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uiider Chapter VI of the Penal Code (offences against the State) whether 
previously convicted of not. Such persons might be ordcied to give 
security for a period not exceeding two years for good behaviour so far as 
offences under Chapter VI are concerned, and in default be directed to 
notify their residence to Government, who should have powei to restrict 
their movements for the period of two years after their release and prohibit 
. them from addressing public meetings,— the term “ public meetings ” 
including in its scope political subjects as in section 4 . of the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act of 1907. 

Lastly we think that in all cases where there is a question of seditious 
intent, evidence of previous conviction for seditious crime or association (of 
, an incriminating kind of course) with persons so convicted should be 
admissible upon written notice to the accused with such particulars and 
at such a time before the evidence is given as might be fair. VTiat we 
have called seditious crime would of course have to be accurately defined. 


Emergency measures (punitive). 


Emergency 
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178. The above are changes which, we think may usefully be made in 

the ordinary permanently working law of tlie land. ^ We shall now indicate 
further Punitive measures (relating wholly to procedure) and also a scheme 
of Preventive measures, both of which relate solely to the present and possible 
future emergencies. ^ 

The lines on which we propose to cast our suggestions are as follows. 
We shall sketch out a scheme of Punitive and Preventive measures to be 
framed and enacted but not to come into force save upou a notification of the 
Governor-General in Council. This will provide for possible future emer- 
gencies. We shall suggest, however, a proviso that in respect of matters 
which have occurred hitherto or may occur (say)r43efore the end Of the war 
the scheme shall be in force at once without any notification. This will deal 
with the present emergency. 

A further question may arise as to wdiether the whole enactment should 
be limited to a period of years. As the scheme we suggest is equally workable 
whether it is temporary or permanent we treat- this point as purely one of 
policy and express no opinion. 

The powers which we shall suggest for dealing witli future emergencies 
must be ready for use at short notice. They must therefore boon the statute 
book in advance. That fact alone is calculated to have Some moral effect, 
for it is then known exactly what a renewed anarchical movement will 
encounter. To postpone legislation till the danger is iilstant, is, in our view, 
to risk a recurrence of the history of* the years 1906 — 17. Still, its emer- 
gency character must be emphasised. 

179. In these circumstances we think that appropriate provisions 
should be framed and enacted, but should not come into force save upon a 
notification b ;7 the Governor-General in Council declaring the existence of 
a state of affairs justifying such action. The formula in which this declara- 
tion is to be made will require careful and accurate statement, its function 
being to safeguard the public against an unnecessary invocation of extra- 
ordinary powers. We do not think, however, that we should take it upon 
ourselves to draft it. 

180. Purther, as we have said, the powers we suggest will be both Puni- 
tive and Preventive and the latter will be of two degrees varying in strin- 
gency. The scheme ought to' be capable of being called into operation in 
compartments audit is worth considering whether the necessary notifications 
might not be required to declare a higher degree of public danger 
to justify the use of some powers than of others. We venture to lay some 
stress on the desirability from every point of view of the Government being 

-able to take mild measures early. This is hampered if they are obliged, in 
order to take mild measures, to declare a state of affairs of great seriousness. 
On the other hand, they should not have authority to assume power to take 
stringent measures without pledging themselves to the declaration of a crisis 
of .proportionate gravity. We have" already intimated that we do not feel 


called upon to draft any form of notificatioii but, to ilhistrat^^ our sugg^* 
tion of progressive notifications, if we may use that phrase, it might t>€ sum- 
dent, in order to call our punitive measures into force, to cleclare that seui- 
tious offences are prevalent and that it is expedient to provide for their 
speedy trial under the provisions of the Act, while for the invocation oi 
the mild form of preventive measures it might be obligator}^ to declare that 
seditious movements were being extensively promoted, and for the more 
stringent preventive measures, that seditioh? outrage was occurring to a 
degree endangering public safety— or some such formulm. 

The notifications should of course be capable of application to particumr 
provinces or smaller areas. 

181. Coming now to the measures themselves, we are of opinion that 
provision should be made for the trial of seditious crime by Benches of 
three Judges without juries or assessors and without preliminary commit- 
ment proceedings or appeal. In short, the procedure we recommend should 
follow the lines laid down in sections 5 — 9 inclusive of the Defence of India 
Act. It should be made clear that section 512 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (relating to the giving in evidence under certain circumstances of 
depositions taken in the absence of an absconding accused) appiie^ to these 
trials, it having, we understand, been questioned wiiether section 7 of the 
Defence of India Act has that effect. 

We think it necessary to exclude juries and assessors mainly beenuse of 
the terrorism to which they are liable. But terrorism apart, we do not think 
they can be relied upon in this class of case. They are too much inclined to 
be affected by public discussion. We could give instances which 
have come before us, where we think there have been miscarriages of justice 
owing to the causes above mentioned. We may further point out that the 
trial of such cases without jur}’* or assessors was introduced by the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

As regards the procedure and the absence of right of appeal, we think it 
essential that the delay involved in commitment proceedings and appeal be 
avoided. It is of the utmost importance that punishment or acquittal should 
be speedy both in order to secure the moral effect which punishment should 
produce and also to prevent the prolongation of the excitement which the 
proceedings may set up. Furthermore, the delays involved by commitment 
proceedings and the double examination of witnesses increase the cliance of 
the witnesses being intimidated, add to the hardships involved in their 
^ attendance with the consequence of making them less ready to come forward, 
and also afford time for them to forget the facts. 

We think, however, that there is one important amendment to be made 
in the procedure. Under the temporary scheme now in operation charges are 
formulated after the evidence for the prosecution has been closed. In our 
opinion some expedient must be found for defining the issues and communi- 
cating them to the accused a reasonable time before he has to meet or rebut 
them. We^ do not apprehend how an accused can deal relevantly either in 
cross-examination or by preparation of evidence %vith a case not formulated. 

To meet this difficulty we suggest some such scheme as the following. 
It is a compromise between having no preliminary proceedings and the 
ordinary full commitment proceedings. We are told that some Special 
Tribunals have proceeded to some extent on these lines with satisfactory 
results. It seems quite fair to the accused : — 

(a) Commitment proceedings to bo abolished in these cases. 

^ (h) Proceedings to start with a detailed written complaint to be drawn 

up by tiie Government Prosecutor setting out full particulars 
of what is intended to be proved against each accused. 

■(c) The prosecution witnesses to !>o first examined in chief, but tfic 
rrii called upon to cross-examine at this sta«Te. 

{d) The charge to be framed with regard to such of the accused against 
whom there is prinm facie evidence. 

(e) The case should be adjourned and the Court should fix the period 
of adjournment suitable to. each case, but such period should 
not be less than 10 days. 


C»«r|tRcy 
prsvltltiif ' 
trim. 
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{/) Tlie accused to remain in the “ custody of the Court as opposed to 
the “ custody of the police/' or in other words, the Superinten- 
dent of the Jail should be under the directions of the Court so 
far as the accused are concerned. This does not indicate any 
real change, but perhaps an insertion^ of a provision of this 
nature will have the effect of silencing 'much mischievous criti- 
cism. 

{g) The police papers will of course be placed before the Court. The 
Court after going through the papers may, if it thinks ^right, 
allow copies of some of these papers to the accused. Of course 
in this matter the Court will have absolute discretion, and the 
Court may refuse to allow copies of any of the police papers to 
the accused. 

(A) At the expiry of the period of adjournment the cross-examination 
of the witnesses and the rest of the trial will proceed. 

182. While, however, we recommend in substance the procedure estab- 
lished under the Defence of India Act, we think the constitution of the 
tribunals as provided by these Acts should be altered. It seems to us inadvis- 
able that these tribunals should to any extent be composed of persons not 
already members of the judiciary but selected by the executive for the purpose 
of the specific case. Nothing that we have seen snggeste that the special 
tribunals hitJierto appointed have been unfair towards the accused, but we 
think the objections in principle cannot be overlooked. Moreover, as the right 
of appeal is taken away, the tribunals should be of the highest strength and 
authority. They should be composed of High Court or Chief Court 
Judges selected by the head of the Court. It is true that this might mean 
a grave demand upon these Benches. But, after all, there is no judicial work 
so important as that with which we are dealing or so imperatively calling 
for a tribunal of the highest authority. Substitutes can be appointed for 
the Judges called away, and if there is no power it can be obtained. Sub- 
stitutes, however, ought not to try these cases. 

183. It has been brought to our attention that the bringing of witnesses 
to Calcutta or other seats of a High or Chief Court may be attended with in- 
convenience and may be a source of alarm -and confusion to countr}?’ witnesses. 
Thi*> must arise just as much if the witnesses are brought to such city to 
attend a special tribunal as at present constituted. If, on the other hand,, 
the three gentlemen composing such tribunal can sit elsewhere than in such 
cit}^ it seems to us that the three Judges can do so. 

184. A question to wliich we have given much consideration is wliether 
the accused should be entitled to give evidence on his own behalf in these 
cases, subject to the consequences now provided by the law of England. This 
has been found to afford valuable jirotection to an innocent prisoner, while 
exposing sham defences and unfounded suggestions. 

The principle upon which an accused person cannot at present give evi- 
dence is that he is interested and interested persons were incompetent as 
witnesses by the Common Law in all cases, civil as well as criminal. This 
incompetency was gradually removed in England until the only remnant of 
the original rule was the case of a person under criminal trial. The inconi- 
petency in this case also was gradually removed as regards one crime after 
another until in 1898^' it was swept away in all cases by an Act of general 
application. The change was really the concession of new facility to pri- 
soners, though doubtless it had its inconveniences for persons really gnilty. 
It was hedged about with important safeguards fiom the ]n‘isoner’s point of 
view of which tlie following are the most notable : — 

(a) he cannot be called except with his own consent ; 

(&) if called, he cannot be asked questions as to his character, includ- 
ing previous convictions, unless either — 

('^) the facts put would be evidence against him in chief, 
independently of the Act, as showing design or tl]e 
like, or 


61 and 62. VicN c. 36. 
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, he has given evidence of his own good character or mo 

character of witnesses for the proscctition )ias l>een 
attacked on his behalf. 

In other words, there is a special code limiting his examination, and if the 
principle were introduced in India, the application of sections inconsistent 
with it, such as section 1G5 of the Indian Evidence Act, would have to be 
excluded. 

This new principle, at first much mistrusted, has been found to work well 
in England; and in India where, as is so frequently the case, the grave issue 
Arises whether a confession has been improperly extorted, it would seem much 
more conducive to the discovery^ of the#truth diat the accused slioiild be entitled 
to depose on oath to what has occurred subject to cross-examination than that 
it should be left to suggestion. And so also as to other issues. - 

No doubt only an experienced Court should tiy cases under these condi- 
tions in order to make sure that an ignorant prisoner does not misunderstand 
his position and is not unfairly dealt with. This safeguard is ensured when 
the cases come before tliree Judges of the highest rank, and upon the whole 
we think the provision should be introduced. If it were a question of its 
general application we should, having regard to the abovementioned consi- 
derations, be against it. 

A suggestion made to us that the Court should be at liberty to put any 
•question it pleases to an accused, even though he does not tender himself as 
A witness, is one that we cannot approve of. 

185. If our proposal is accepted that there shall be no commitment pro- 
ceedings, the re-enactment or retention of section 13 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (XIV of 1908) in its present form will not • be appro- 
priate. It is, however, necessary that the object which that section was 
intended to attain, namely, the protection of important witnesses and the 
perpetuation of their testimony, should be provided for. Wc tliink the 
statements of dead or absent witnesses made at either of two stages of the 
investigation should be made available for use by the Court, namely, 
(1) statements iiroved to have been made to a police oiiicer not lielow the rank 
of Superintendent, where such statements have been recorded by 
such officer and read over and explained to the person making it and 
signed bj'' him: (2) statements of witnesses made at the trial and not yet 
.cross-examined upon — the condition making them admissible being in each 
case tlie same, namely, the belief of the Court that the death or absence 
of the deponent has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

186. The Court should have the power, where and so far as they think it 
advi.sable in the public interests or for the safety of a witness, to exclude 
the public or any per^n from the hearing or any part of it and to prohUiit 
any disclosure of their proceedings or any part of them either wholly or 
save as authorised by the tribunal, any such disclosure or purported dis- 
closure being dealt with as a contempt of Court, This should not be done 
as a matter of course, but only where the tribunal is satisfied as to tlic 
necessity of it. 

It has been pointed out to us that time and expense are sometimes wasted 
in proving over and over again every time a trial occurs facts not reall}" disput- 
able after the first trial: for instance, the existence of some conspirac 3 \ Wc 
think this is an inconvenience attending the observance of sound principles 
which cannot be infringed. No element in the guilt of any person can be 
allowed to be taken for granted on the strength of proceedings to which he 
was not a party. 

. ^ The cases to be tried subject to the provisions above sketched out will 
be such as are ordered to be ^ tried by Government, tlic power to make sucli 
orders being limited to certain classes of ofTences to be named in a schedule. 
This was the scheme of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, the sche- 
dule to which might Ijc adopted. 

^ In all these cases the District Magistrate should be empowered to order 
investigation. We are informed that this will be the result of clause 37 of 
the Amendment to the Criminal Procedure Code Bill noxv under considera- 
tton. If the abovementioned amendment is not enacted, machinerv ought, 
VYc tliink. to be devised for giving such power by special order or otherwise 
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in the cases with which we are immediately concerned. It has been^ 
suggested to us that the power should extend to Superintendents or even 
Inspectors of Police, bu^t we cannot endorse this. 

Emergency measures (preventive). 

187. We have been forced to the conclusion that it is necessary, in order 
to keep the conspiracies already described under control in the future, to 
provide for the continuance after the expiry of the Defence of lidia Act- 
(though in the contingent form explained and under important limitation) 
of some of the powers which that measure introduced in a temporary form. 
By those means alone has the conspiracy been paralysed for the present, 
and we are unable to devise any expedient operating" according to strict 
;iudicial forms w^hich can be relied upon to prevent its reviving, to check 
it if it does revive, or, in the last resort, to suppress it anew. This will 
involve some infringement of the rules normally safeguarding the liberty 
of the subject. We have endeavoured to make that infringement as small 
as w^e think possible consistently with the production of an effective scheme. 

The possibilities to be provided for range from incipient sedition to< 
incipient anarchy, 

188. The powers at present temporarily possessed by the Government 

are so far as material for the present purpose to be found in rules 3 — 7 
inclusive and 12 A under the Defence of India Act, 1915. We do not refer 
for the present to the Foreigners Ordinance, 1914, or the Ingress into India 
Ordinance, 1914. k ^ 

* ^ Shortly stated, their effect is to give po\ver to require 

persons by executive order to remain in any area to be specified or not 
to enter or remain in any such area, with penalties for breach of such. 
requirement. These orders may be made and served on the person 
affected, whereupon they become binding upon him, or the person may be 
arrested without w^arrant and detained for a period not exceeding in all 

month, pending an order of restriction. There is also a power of 
search under search warrant. It will be observed there is no provision for* 
an examination of the cases of such persons. The decision lies solely with 
the Local Government. There is also the ' power of confinement under 
Regulation III of 1818. 

189, We think that provision ought to be made for calling into opera- 
tion (in the last resort and subject to safeguards) powers going to the full^ 
extent of those above quoted. 

But while we feel bound to formulate such a scheme, we think that the* 
whole of it must be subject to the observance of four main principles — 

(t) No interference with liberty must be penal in character. Nothing 
in the nature of conviction can be admitted without trial in 
strict legal form. If in the supreme interests of the commu- 
nity the liberty of individuals is taken away, an asylum must 
be provided of a different order from a jail. 

(ii) Any interference with liberty must be safeguarded bjj” an inquiry 
which, though circumstances exclude the possibility of its 
following forensic form's, must be judicial in the sense that it 
must be fair and impartial and as adequate as it can be made. 
(in) Every order (which should be made by the Local Government)^ 
authorising such interference must recite the holding of such- 
inquiry and declare that, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, the measures ordered are necessary in the interests of 
public security. 

(iv) The order must be made for a limited time only (say, not exceed- 
ing a year) and must be renewable only by a new order (not 
necessarily a new inquiry) reciting that the renewal is necessary- 
in the interests of public security. 

190, We now proceed to elaborate, but without using df’afting language 
or going into every detail, the scheme we suggest. 
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We think, as have already indicated, that the powers to be acquired 
should be of two grades capable of being called into operation separately, 
possibly under different forms of notification. 

The first group of powers should be of the following nature : — 

(f) to demand security with or without sureties; 

(it) to restrict residence or to require notification of change of resi- 
dence; 

(wt) to require abstention from certain acts, such as engaging in 
journalism, distribirting Jeafiets or attending inrctings; 

(tz?) to require that the person should periodically report to the police.* 

The second group of powers should be — 

(i) to arrest; 

(t?) to search under warrant; 

{Hi) to <x>nfine in non-penal custod 5 \ 


It is not conceivable that the second group of powers would be called into 
play without the first. Therefore after arrest and search there would be no 
objection (if thought sufficient) to making an order under the first group of 
powers, 

191. An ** investigating authority or “ authorities ” should be 
constituted, as to which we shall say more later on. 

If the first group of powers only is in force, the Government before 
making a final order should be required to refer the case to the investigating 
authority. They should, however, have power to make an interim order for 
a limited time. If the second group is in force, the person might be 
arrested and kept in custody for a time to be limited liefore the reference 
and thereafter pending the reference. 

The duty of the investigating authority will be to inquire in camera upon 
any materials which they may think fit and without being bound by rules of 
evidence. They would send for the person and tell him what ‘is alleged 
against him and investigate the matter as fairly and adequately as possible 
in the manner of a domestic tribunal. It would not be necessan- to disdose the 
sources of information, if that would be objectionable from the point of'view 
of other persons. No advocates would be allowed on either side or witnesses 
lormaUy examined, nor need the person whose case is under investigation 
be present during all the inquiry. Should such person indicate that other 
persons or any other inquiries may throw light on 4ie matter from his point 
of view, the investigating authority would endeavour to test the suggestion 
if it seems relevant and reasonable. At the close of the inquiry the investi- 
gating authority would certify their conclusion to the Local Government. 

+• n noticed that though we have suggested die procedure to be 

^"y^^^^ting autliorit}^ we have not yet indicated onr view 
as to what u should inquire into or the nature of its conclusions. 

u<y,;}unA t ^ I ^ sccms to US the most difficult of all the matter.s witli which we 
haie had to deal and yet it is one as to which exactness is imperative We 
think what is to be aimed at is that the order of restriction or the like sliould 
^ ascertained judicially (in the sen^e 

orf by the investigating authority. If the invest^atlng authority 

of the order to be made, they acmiire power 
thp mo -nt^^ responsibility lor the results. The executive are responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order. The worst solution of all is that the 
investigating authdnty should recommend and that the executive should b? 
able to disregard the recommendation. If, however the immsSfin 
TW confine itself to facts, what is the question of fact to 

Sch armuSe??ndr^^on^^‘'T/tf’"”°^ be reduced to definitions like Simes 
biicn as muraer and so on. It they conld, no l^st that we can 

Under tbepe cifcunistances we suggest the follow- 
ing <.olution. Let the Government propound to the CommiSep in 

f'X," r U,. man Ian inm o? ifewSTr" "kS," ™' 

and let t!m authority return in plain language wJiat thev r,n!i 
subiect Then let the Government reciti lu finding 1 
proceed to deal will, the man as it thinks necesla^ great 4 fe?;'^’^ 
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thus be attained of making it known ex:actly what is ascertained against the 
man in fact apart from executive conclusion, but the responsibility for action 
will still rest solely on the Government, It is for consideration w^hether the 
order should not be published. 

The nature of the above suggestion explains why we have used the term^ 
Investigating Authority instead of “ Advisory Committee.'' The use of , 
the latter term seems to condemn one in advance to the embarrassments from 
which it is the whole object to escape, 

193 If the functions of the investigating authority are such as we have 
described, the difficulty of its composition is minimised. For an inquiry in 
a judicial spirit into facts knowledge and experience are the requisites. It 
has been suggested to us that the judicial, the executive and the non-official 
' elements should be represented upon the body or bodies in question. Having 
indicated the functions which we recommend for the investigating authority, 
we do not feel that we are driven to give our views as to its exact composition. 
But we think we may say as based upon the experience gained in the course 
of our labours that one member should be a non-official Indian selected for 
his knowledge of the people. 

" 194, We suggest one more provision to be made in this scheme of preven- 

tive measures. We think there should be Visiting Committees to repoi't upon 
the condition of persons restricted in residence or in custody.^ We do not go 
inW the question of the composition of these Committees, This may well vary 
in different parts of India and possibly in different p'arts of the same province 
or with reference to different communities. We were much struck by the use- 
ful work of this kind that can be done by Committees^ working in very small 
areas, in the Punjab. Machinery so satisfactory may not be possible else- 
where. The Committees appointed must, of course, be persons who are pre- 
pared to accept the scheme and work it effectually though sympathetically. 

195. We have sketched out a scheme complete, as ^ve hope, in principle 
but requiring elaboration in detail. In some points, such as the pi’o^usion to 
be made in respect of those whose liberty may in one form or another be inter- 
fered with, we appreciate that administrative questions will arise into which 
we cannot enter deeply. Our function is to suggest a scheme of law, not of 
administration. 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as we have necessarily gathered something of 
the psychology of these offenders in the course of our inquiry and as these 
impressions have necessarily guided us in reaching our conclusions, we think 
we may indicate generally the lines on which we have contemplated 
that they be worked out administratively. These revolutionaries vary 
widely in character. Some merely require to be kept from evil associations 
and to be brought under the closer influences of sensible friends or relations. 
At the other extreme are some desperadoes at present irreconcilable to the 
point of frenzy. Some are ready to quit the movement if only it can be made 
easy for them. More may be brought to this frame of mind in time. It is 
obvious that extremeljr elastic measures are needed both for those whose 
liberty is merely restricted and those from whom it is at least temporarily 
taken away. As regards the former, the prospects of the individual in’ point 
of health and a livelihood in any particular area should be considered along 
with the associations which he may be likely to form. For tlie lattej:^ there 
should be.provided an institution or institutions for their reformation as well 
as, confinement. It is to be borne in mind that while some already possess 
a good deal of education they all lack habits ^of occupation and, in a measure, 
reason. 


Provfsion for existing danger. 

196. The scheme above set forth is, as has already been pointed ‘out, 
designed for emergencies regarded as contingent. The powers involved are 
therefore to be dormant till the event occurs. 

however, a limited class of persons, namelj’', those who have 
1 in the troubles which have been described who constitute a danger 

or actual. Special and immediate provision is required for 
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In the first place, there are a numi>er of persons still at large, sue!* as 
Rash Behari Basu of the Benares conspiracy case, ^vho, if tried at all, ought 
to be tried, even if arrested after the Defence of India Act expires, under 
special provisions. Moreover, further offences may Ikj committed before* that 
time to the authors of which similar considerations apply. On the other 
hand, it would not be proper to proclaim a province under "our scheme merely 
for the purpose of such particular trials. 

Secondly, there are the persons as to whom it can bo said without anv 
reasonable doubt that they have been parties to the murders and dacoities which 
have been narrated in the preceding pages. Many of these are temporarilv* in 
custody or under restriction. Some absconding "are still at large. 

Some, if not most, of these persons are such desperate characters that 
it is impossible to contemplate tlieir automatic release on the ex pi 13 " of six 
months from the close of the war. One man recenUv arrested is undoubl-* 

Stiilty of 4 murders and has been concerned in 18 dacoities, of which 
5 involve further murders. There are others like him I)oth in custody and 
at large. Such men are the leaders and organizers of the movement. Thev 
are now detained or their arrest is intended under Regulation III of 1818. 
We do not discuss that measure. It is applicable to many cases not within 
tile scope of our inquiry. 

Assuming, however, that it is not desired to continue to deal with these 
men under the Regulation, we ought to suggest an alternative. 

Lastly, it may be that a few of those now merelv" interned and some of the 
convicts who will be released may require some control. At any rate, it is 
to be deprecated that the persoiis"interned should have the assurance that on 
the expiry of the Defence of India Act thev will at once and all at the same 
moment be immune from all restriction. They should be liberated gradually. 

It seems to us that the simplest device is to provide that in respect of 
acts committed before the Defence of India Act expires (or an earlier date 
if preferred) and danger apprehended bv reason of such acts in the future 
It .should be lawful to proceed aaainst any person under any of the provisions 
whicli we have outlined without any notification. In other words, tlie new 
law IS to be deemed to be operative for that purpose immediately. 

Net result of our proposals. 


19/. The short result of the w'hole is that we suggest a scheme under 
which past and (say) war-time matters are immediately provided for, subject to 
which all special powers become dormant till there is a notification. It will 
be observed, for the purposes of drafting, that this is not the same thinn- 
proyiding a scheme to be in force (say) only during the war but capable of 
revival afterwards upon notification. The division in time applies not with 
reference to the whole operation of the enactment but witli reference to 
the occurrence of the subject-matter. 


Restriction of Ingress. 

198. A point not yet dealt with is the question of Ingress into India 
yie power possessed by the Government under the special war leo-islation is 
longhly to exclude foreigners altogether, and as to all persons entering India 
to Inmt tlieir residence and if necessary to arrest and confine them A- 
regards persons not being foreigners no power is to be exercised unless the 

oSSo wS^thf thereof desiiilde in 

order to protect the State from the prosecution of some purpose preiudicial 

parte trnvcmilUtyr It appears abu?.daiitte S ijme 

iS conspiring ^ bodies outeide 

war. - ^ J promote seditious violence within it. Even before the 

^ar political murder has been accomplished by arms imported into Indi-i 

eiicmic? of the Fmnirf conjunction with the 

Inrlia or for timf mati o cannot fmecast post-war conditions outeide 
iJKiia or, for that matter, within it. But as regards India itself ive have 
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suggested a scheme of preventive legislation only to be called into operation 
if necessity arises. An emissary arriving from abroad to promote disturb- 
ance in any part of India where the powers conferred by such legislation ^^re, 
owing to unfortunate circumstances, already in a state^ of activity could 
perhaps be dealt with under such powers. But a situation ought to be con- 
templated in which, while India is peaceful, conspirators from abroad enter 
It to promote disorder. Provision is wanted for preventing a state of affairs 
being produced by such means which will necessitate the assumption of the 
emergency powers eoo hypothesi not at -the moment in operation. The mere 
statement of the case shows that such provision must be outside emergency 
contingent legislation. It is required for isolated cases. 

With regard, however, to this question of Ingress into India we appre- 
ciate that the above considerations (the only ones within our province) 
reveal but a portion of the problem. Under these circumstances we refrain 
from suggesting any formula defining the limits of the powers with which 
the Government should be armed. 

199. Considerations somewhat analogous to those that apply to India in 
relation to other countries apply to each province in relation to others. It 
will be regrettable if revolutionary crime breaks out anew in any province : 
but if it does it will be disastrous that it should run from province to 
province, necessitating the proclamation of emergency measures in one after 
another. Further, in a province like the Punjab it may be absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to avert the gravest danger, to prevent tbe entry of certain 
persons coming even from peaceable provinces. Such persons are those 
whose presence within the province is calculated in the opinion of the Local 
Government to give rise to or encourage criminal conspiracy. 

We do^not suggest that any investigating authority should be required 
to concern itself with the exercise of any of the powers controlling the acti- 
vities of persons entering India or passing from one province to another. 


Basis of our proposals* 


Competfiney of 
lagislature not 
considered. 


200. In making suggestions for legislation we have not considered at all 
whether it could be argued that such legislation is in any respect beyond the 
competence of the Governor-General in Council. We nave no authority to 
lay down the law on any such point and any provisional assumption as the 
Basis of our proposals would only cause embarrassment. We have proceeded 
therefore on the basis that any suggestions of ours which it may be decided 
to adopt will be given effect to by some legislature competent for the purpose. 


S. A. T. ROWLATT. 

B. SCOTT. 
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ANNEXURE (1). 

1 

Summ^rief of ^omc Ifenffal jndf^mcntf^ 

Xu tills aniiexure vrc propose io sutumaTise briefly <hc Jurlgmeuts iu some note- 
worthy coses by wnj’ of illu55tratinp the subject “of our Chapter IX , ^ 

2. The first political murders in Beng:al within the period under renow were the 
Muzaffarpnr murders. On the evening of the 30th April 1008 at 3fuzaffarpur in Buiar, 
a bomb was throum into the carriage of Hrs. Kennedy and Miss Kennedy. Both ladies 
died. The syce was injured. The outrage occurred in front of Mr. Kingsford’s house. 
The following points are established from the judgment of this ns also from that 
of tho AHporc conspiraejr case so far as that judgment relates to this occurrence - 

(1) For the first time in tlie histori’ of Bengal a youth of the hh^^ralok class per- 

petrated a bomb outrage. ^ ^ ^ nr 

(2) The motive for the offence was political (vengeance and terrorism). Mr. 

Kingffford as Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, had tried cases against 
the Jiiganiar^ Bande Maf^iram, Sandhya and Nahnsnhit newspapers and 
had convicted persons connected with these papers. In connection with 
an incident arising out of one of these cases n hhadraJoh youth named 
Shusil Kumar Sen was sentenced to a whipping^ of 15 stripCvS by him. 
These magisterial ants of Mr. Kings ford had given great^ offonee to the 
Alipore conspirators. Tliey sent two j^ulhs named Khudiram Bosu and 
Prafulla Chaki to Muzaffarpur to homb Mr^ Kinprsford. But instead 
‘ and by mistake they bomhod the two ladieji. Kb crime of this kind actuated 
by such motives, had before been committed by any Bengali. 

3. A number of hhoilivilok youths entered into a conspiracy to wage war against 
the King-Emperor (section 121 A of the Indian Penal Code) and used various places 
in furtherance of the object. Their headquarters were in Calcutta. They collected 
explosives, arms and ammunition. They cmploj^ed newspapers in furtherance t>f this 
criminal conspiracy. On the 2nd of May 1908, by simultaneous searehes in various 
places, the conspiiacy was discovered. 

The judgment of the High Court Bench presided over by Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
establifihed the following points: — 

(a) 'That at least 12 persons had collected arms for tlie purpose of waging war 
against tho King. Tliey were prepared to use explosives in order to 
furtlier their puipose and accomplish assassinations. Some had made 
full confessions. They had actually killed two European ladies. 

{b) The newspaper Jvyatttar was a '‘limb of the consphacy.’* In our Chap- 
ter ir we quoted the Ciiief Justice's estimate of this paper. 

(c) Even young boys in very remote parts of the count rj' were corrupted by 
the Jvgaidar newspaper and irs teachings. 

{d) A number of bhadraloh I’ouths of some education used n number of places 
in Calcutta and elsewhere for tho purposes of a oriminal conspiracy con- 
nected with the revolutionary movement, r.g. — 

(1) Ko. 32, Miiraripukur Bond, Maniktala Garden — Explosives found. 

(2) Ko. 38/4, Baja Kovokissen's Street — Explosives found being 

prepared here by Hem Chandra Das. 

(3) Ko. 15. Gopi Mqlinn Butt's Lane, used for storing and manufacture 

of explosives." 

(4) Ko, 134, Harrison Bond — Explosives and nimnunition stored. 

(6; SiPs Lodge, Bcoghar (about 200 miles from Calcutta), used for the 
purposes of this conspiracy. 

{c) Arms, ammunition pnd explosives were collected: seditious books and 
literature conveying instruction in tlie manufacture of explosives were 
collected. 

(f) The Chief Justice held that the accused were " for the most part men of edu- 

* cation, of Ktrong religious convictions." 

(g) Hem Chandra Has, tv hhadtalok youth, went to Paris to learn tho manufacture 

of bombs and explosives. TJllnsknr Batta, another hJi/idroJok youth, was 
self-taught in the manufacture of bombs and explosives. 

From the points established, as also from the evidence accepted by the Court, 
it is clear that a number of hhad raloh^y combined and collected arms and explo- 
sives, and committed various overt and daring acts of crime. AUbongh ilie number of 
persons actually concerned was not very numerous, yet the consjiiracy was a remark- 
able one in many respects. It was the first criminal conspiracy of any raagnilude thaB 
the revolutionary parly started,^ The conspirators showed'enterprisc. daring and 
determination. They succeeded in collecting n fair amount of money. Tho conspira- 
tors were gradually extending tho field of their operations. Apart from their head- 
quarters at Mnuiklaln Garden, they used four other places for the furtherance of the 
objects of their Conspiracy — one being an mit-of-thc-way place near Beoghiir in Bihar, 
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The accused belonged to various castes and came from difierent parts of the Prov- 
ince. Some were students and otheis were young men who had entered life. There 
were teachers aa well. Among the number were — 

(1) Upendra ISTath Banarji, aged 29 years; Brahmin. Passed P.A. and read up 

to B.A. Was a teacher in the Bhadreswar School; acted on the staff o£ 
the JiigantaT as an assistant. He was a teacher of recruits. Native of 
Chandernagore. 

(2) Sudhir Humar Sarkar, native of Pandpur, resident of Khulna ; /"Brahmin. 

Bead up to the 2nd class of an entrance school. Left school about two 
years before. Helped iu the publication of the Jugantar. 

(3) Bibhuti Bhusan Sarkar, aged 20 years; Hayastha; student. Native of Santi- 

pur^ Nadia, 

(4) TJUaskar Hatta, age 22 years; Baidya, Occupation cow-keeper. Native of 

Sibpur, Howrah. Self-taught in bomb-making. 

(5) Narendra Nath Bakshi, aged 18 years; Brahmin; student. District Rajshahi. 

(6) Birendra Nath Ghosh^ aged ITJ years; Kayastha. District dessore.^ Son of a 

small landholder. Student. 

(7) Hrishikesh Kanjilal, aged 29 years. Teacher, Chatra School, district 

Hooghly. Bead up to B.A. Took to teaching with the object of poison- 
ing the minds of students. 

The first batch of accused persons were under trial in the Magistrate’s Court from 
the 4th of May to the 19th of August 1908. There was a second batch, and all those 
committed were under trial in the Sessions Court from the 14th of October 1908 to the 
4th of March 1909. Their appeals were disposed of by the High Court some months 
afterwards. The number of persons committed by the Magistrate to the Sessions Court 
was 38 in all. While the accused Aveie under trial in the Sessions Court, one of them 
who had turned approver was murdered by two of the others. These were separately 
convicted and hanged. " 

4. On the 16th August 1909 a dacoity was committed at Nangla (district Khulna). 
In the course of the investigation which followed this dacoity various places were 
searched. Amongst these Nu. 15, dorabagan- Street, and No. 165, Ahiritola Street, 
Calcutta, were searched. In the search at No. 15, Jorabagan Street, Bidhu Bhusan 
De, Ashwini Kumar Basu and Brajendra Kumar Datta were arrested, and in the search 
at No. 165, Ahiritola Street, Kali Das Ghosh was arrested. Yarious seditious literature 
was found and, as further investigations disclosed the existence of a conspiracy to wage 
war, 16 persons were placed before a Magistrate under section 121 A (conspiracy to wage 
war). Three were discharged and the remaining 13 were sent up before the High 
Court under the provisions of Act KIY of 1908 on the 2nd of June 1910. These persons 
were tried by a bench consisting of Harington, Holmwood and Doss J.J. Eleven 
persons were found guilty under section 121 A (conspiracy to wage war against the 
King-Emperor) and the remaining two were acquitted. Sis were transported or 
imprisoned for terms varying from 7 to 2 years. Judgment was given on the 30th of 
August 1910. The following facts were established: — 


{d} Search at No. 15, Jorabagan Street, resulted in the find of much seditious 
literature, the most important being a copy of MuJiU Kon Pathe, and of 
certain documents laying down instructions for the organization of secret 
associations and for manufacture of bombs. Three of the accused were 
found on the premises and seditious literature was found with them. 

(6) With regard to the MvhU Ron Paths and the other documents, the learned 
Judges observed : “ The MuhU Ron Paths consisted of a reprint of 
articles originally published in a seditious newspaper called the Jugantar, 
These articles, amongst other matters, in supporting the view that there 
.should be a revolution, pointed out that a revolution has t-o be prepared 
for in two definite stages-^one is the formation of public opinion, and the- 
other is (to use the words of the writer), ^ by brute force and the collection 
of arms.* The MuhU Ron Paths goes on to show how public opinion is^ 
to be formed, and it recommends publication, of new^maners rnn^ic. 

\ literature, preaching, the formation of secret meetings and secret associa- 

tions. The second branch of the preparation for revolution, namely, by“ 
brute force and the collection of arms, is also dealt with, and the paper 
sets out that arms must be purchased hy money collected to that end 
by robbery. Eurther, that bombs should be prepared, and that the atten- 
tion of the youth of the country should he directed to the attainment of 
physical strength for the coming struggle.”^ 

As regards the other documents the Jud£reR^ observed : '‘In those exhibits are to 
he found the details as to the organization of secret societies. There are 
to he found instructions of how high explosives and bombs are to be'manu- 
factured, and the instructions are illustrated with beautifully executed 
pencil drawings, which must have been made hy a draftsman of very- 
considerable skill. There is no evidence as to when the Muhti Ron Paths 
was published, but the confidential exhibits contain internal evidence that* 
a portion of them at least has come into existence since April 1909. Ini 
that month an attempt was made to murder the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Chandernagore by throwing a bomb into the room in which they were 
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flitting. Mercifully it faifed to explode, but a reference in one of tbe con- 
fidential documents to tbit? aborliTe attempt and a discussion of the reason 
wby that bomb did not go off establish clearly that that particular docu- 
ment has come into existence since that attempt was made*** 

^c) The difPerent accused associated 'with each other for the purposes of Ihe con- 
spiracy mentioned aboTO and the association was proved tntor cUa by' letters 
^ and a diary of Bidhn Bhusan Be, one of the accused, 

(d) Some of the accused rtraUiched in firearm s. 

{e) The accused assembled at a place called Jana Kacliia for the purpose of com- 
mitting a dacoity at Ifangla, 

{f) Tlie letters to the accused at No. 15, Jorabagan Street, wore not addressed 
to that address, but were addressed to No. 165, Abiritola Street, where 
accused Kali Bas was employed. In other words, Bali Bas’s address was 
used as the post-box,” a feature which we frequently come across in 
many of these political cases, 

(. 7 ) That they were members of a samiti. one of the ostensible objects of which 
was the improvement of physical culture by exercises in fufAi-play, etc., 
but the real object was to bring about a revolution. 


From the findings of this judgment it can he concluded that a number of hliadraloh 
youths entered into a criminal cousiiiraoy to wage war against the King-Eiuperor on tho 
lines indicated in MnkH Kmi Pathe and translated tho pernicious teachings of that boob 
into practice; that persons who belonged to different castes came from different places, 
-entered into a criminal conspiracy and used more than one place in and outside Calcutta 
for the furtherance of their criminal conspiracy. The accused made use of an association 
which liad the ostensible object of physical culture for the furtherance of their 
revolutionary object. 

6. On itbo 29tb of July 1910 a complaint was filed against 47 persons undeq 
eections 121 A, 122 and 123 of the Indian Penal Code. ‘Eight were subsequently 
added and 44 were committed for trial by tho Sessions Judge of Dacca. On tho 7t*n 
of Augiisi 1911 ho convicted 36 and sentenced thorn to various terms of transporta- 
tion or imprisonment. Tlie convicts appealed to tho High Court. Tho convictions of 
34 were affirmed but tlie sentences were niodified. In other eases the eon vie t ions were 
set aside. The accused were charged mainly under section 121 A (conspiracy to wage 
war against the King-Emperor). 

The principal point was whether the Dacca Anxisilan Snmili was a criminal socieri' 
the object of which was to conspire to wage war against the King-Emperor. 

. The High Court found that it was a criminal society with such an object. They 
considered that a society known as the Dacca Anusilnn* Samiti was ostablislicd ; tliat 
persons ‘who entered that society were hound by vows to obsen*o the most stringent 
rules of discipline; that Pulin liehari Das, once a teacher in the Dacca Govenimcni 
College, actually started the socioly and was its loader; that Pulin and his nssisfanta 
used to instruct j^ouths in martini exercises with lathis and daggers. Certain docu- 
menls containing the vows which wc have described in our Chapter T w^ere proved 
to have belonged to the society. These vows were thus described by ISir, Justice 
Sfukharji : — 

*‘The initial andrthc final \0W8 were meant for all ordinary members, the ini- 
tial to be taken at the time of admission into thO' samiti and the final 
after the novicO has reached a certain stage of culture or attainment. The 
two special vows were intended only for the members of the inner circle; 
and amongst them also there was obviously ii gradation. The initial vow 
is harmless. The member undertakes never to aeparale himself fiom the 
tenmiti, to ho loyal to its interests, to keep his own chameter immaculnto, 
to cany out the orders of the authorities w'iihout question, to be diligent 
in gymnastics and drill, to keep secret from all non-members tbc art of 
Bclf-defcnce, and to work out the welfare of tho country and gradually of 
the world. Tho final vow opens witli n docla ration that^no interna! matters 
whatever of tho samiti were to he divulged to anyone; nor were tliov to be 
.even discussed unnecessarily. The member who took liis final vow" under- 
took to carry’ out unquestioningly Ibo orders of the paricltalnh br the 
head of the samiti, to keep him informed of Ins own whereabouts wjicrever 
he might be, to inform tlie chief of the existence of . conspiracies against 
the ^raiti and under Ins orders to remedy them, to return to duty whenever 
the President might command, to consider no kind of work ns liumiliating 
to cultivate Rclf-abneg.ation and self-sacrifice and to keep secret from nil 
persons not equally bound by oalb tlie instructions that he had received, 
ibo first special vow is couched in more solemn language, and the member 
Sn j ^ remain nttacbed to tbc circle till its object hns been ful- 
filled, to sever the. tie of affection for parents .and relations, for beartli and 
home, ^to render absolute obedience to the leader in the work of tho ciiclc 
andrto give up vicious habits of all descriptions. The second special row 
18 couched in Mill more solemn language, and (he member undertakes to 
:?r n Ml he possesses to accomplish the work of tho circle, 

called the circle for the enhancement of good sense, to keep the inner 
secrets inviolate, and never to discuss or mention them, to carry out com- 
mands without question, to preserve the secrecy of mantras, to conceal 
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nothing from the leader, never to deceive the leader by' untrutii, to be 
, engaged always in the practice of religion, and finally to mete Out just 
punishment to those antagonistic to it/’ ' 

Another document contained rules for the conduct of members of the society. 

These were thus described by the same Judge: — 

“ When we retuim to the rules for the conduct of members, we find the same 
remarkable provision for the preservation 'of an unnamed secret. With this- 
end in view, all unnecessary discussion even amongst the members them- 
selves was strictly piohihited. They were not even to write letters to 
their friends and relations without the permission of the leader, and all 
letters for and from the members were to be shown to him. Members were 
also to cut themselves off completely from their relations and friends, and 
if they obtained any money from them, it was to be regarded as the cooi- 
mon property of the samiti and the circle. Each member was also required 
to take both the sets of the vows of the samiti, ?.c., the initial and the 
final as also the special vows of the circle. Evei'y member was further 
expected to get by heart the vows, the duties of a manager, the 'paridarsliah 
the /rt^/^f-play book and the regulations. Einally, every member was hound 
to bring to the notice of the chief whatever drawbacks he might notice in 
any of the other members, and if the concealment of the fault of the mem- 
ber by another should be detected, both of them wei-e to be punished. 
These rules plainly indicated that the members were tu be subject to the 
absolute control oi the head of the samiti and that all possible precautions-. 
were to be taken for the preservation of an undisclosed secret.” 

Another document was termed the Paridarsliah (the inspector or visitor). A full 
account of this is given in our Appendix B 6 (vi). 

Another document was .the Sawpadahgan^r Kartahya. or the duties of the Secre- 
ta ry The following quotation from the judgment of Mr. Justice Mukharji will explain 
the nature of the document: — 


"'It described in minute detail the steps to be taken by* the Secretary of 
every samiti for its maintenance and -improvement. Promotion of physical 
exercise was a prominent object ; but complete instruction was to he imparted 
only to those who had taken botli sets of vows in full; steps were to be 
taken for the collection of handfuls of rice as alms and attempt was to be 
made to secure pecuniary, help. But the accounts were to he rendered every 
week to the Chief Secretary of the central samiti and were to be open 
to inspection by visitors appointed by him. All changes in organization 
or p^sonnel were to be promptly reported to the Chief Secrertnrv. A 
register was to be kept of members of* the samiti witJi full details as to 
antecedents and previous connection, if any, with affiliated samitis. Pro- 
vision was also made for the punishment of delinquent members: but in no 
circumstance were they to be allowed to leave the samiti. Effective enqui- 
ries were to be made as to the existence of conspiracies against the saniiti, 
and steps ^^ere to be taken for the remedy thereof. There was finally a 
noticeable rule that those who were under 12 years of age and were'incapable^ 
of iinderstanding the spirit of the vows were to be designated as tlie external 
limbs of (the samiti; such boys were only to have the vows read out to them 
and were to he made ^ observe them. They were to be taught only certain 
defined exercises, while those who have talcen the initial vow were^ to have 

^^^em ^lan specified courses in play with big* 
and small sticks and also daggers. These rules emphasise tlie importance of 
the vows and also indicate the complete subordination of branch associatious*- 

indicate that, although 

members weie to be punished for their delinquencies, every effort was toTiC' 
made to retain them within the folds of the'societ,/: expulsinror perLn^ 

inconsistent 

and mfoimatpn about tlie Tillages was to be collected. Tbe docuinent i-elatino to 

lis-xf a, ??”‘i iSH- 

ISE is.,; »>■ .tli.r.!., o£ <!„ 

fairly with wbat mmutenfss tbe inform +• t on record indicate 

map'^’ (Mukbarii Tl information, has been .collected and depicted on tLe 

reinarkaWef ^ "nd other important information to be collected 'was- 

This was issued ^iblicly^wi^f th?obiect°of ^ .n^Sanw.ation of new safmitis.. 

1 limy WITH the ob 3 ect of establishing and maintainiiig samitis all’ 
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Drer the Province. The docuinent makes it jdain tliat Pulin’s object to divide the 
whole of Bengal into divisions and subdivisions and to have branch associations at 
every place of any note or importance. ^ ^ ‘ - 

Also there were rules for the conduct of members of the sainiti. We find m this 
do<iument remarkable provisions for the preservation of an ^‘nnnnrned secret." With 
this end in view all unnecessary discussion even amongst the nicnibcrs them sol res was 
strictly prohibited. They were not even to write letters to their friends and relatives 
without the permission of the leader, and all letters for and from members \rere to bo 
shown to him. Members were to cut themselves oft comjilctely from their friends and 
relatives, and monies obtained from them were to be regarded as the coraxaon property 
of the saniiti. 

There was too a ** notification.^^ ^ This document provided for the domestic disci^ 
pline within the walls of the samili. It provides for doing all the domestic work, 
for the enro of the property, for issue of books in the libraiyj for setting of a night watch 
and for matters of strict discipline within the walls (Harington, J.j 

Moreover there was a ^^TTnity’^ leaflet or ‘'Independence*’ leaflet. This^ was 
printed and circulated publicly. Its central idea was that there was no possibility of 
unity unless subordination to one leader 'was accepted. The object of Pul in Behari 
Das was' to be this leader, a leader into whoso hands, as ho put it, individual freedom 
was to be totally surrendered in order that national and social freedom might be 
achieved. The full significance of this may be appreciated when taken in conjunction 
with the passage in the ParidarRliah w'here reference is made to the career of l^apoleon 
(Mukharji, J.). 

Cdpics t>f Mukti Kon Paihe and ihe' Bartmnan RanaJiiii were found on the samiti 
premises, and besides iliese books was a quantity of seditious literature, essays and 
songs, many of them in the Imnd writing of One or other of the members of the 
BOciet 3 ^ These indicated plainly violent hatred and animosity towards the British 
Government au^d contained calls to arms for the subversion by force of British nilo 
and for the destruction of the “oppressor,** Manj- ^contain appreciation in high- 
flown language of anarchical outrages by notorious murderers. 

The Sessions CJourt had convicted the accused of i)ai-ticipation in various out- 
lages, overt acts. But tho High Court held that participation in only one of these 
overt acts had been brought home to those convicts whose convictions they upheld. 

' Tho High Court held — 

(1) That the samiti had a jealously guarded secret, and every effort was made 

' * to preseiwe it inviolate. The secret was such that it was not even to 

be discussed amongst the members themselves. 

(2) The members w-erD hound by Solemn oaths of sccreci’ and willingly sub- 

jected themselves to semi-military discipline. 

(3) The Dacca Sainiti was to be the central institution to which sorietics wiUi 

the same object and scope were to be affiliated in all parts of the 
country. 

' (4) The members themselves were to he admitted to the fraternity only after 

they had taken’ the most solemn vows in the presence of an image of the 
goddess Ivali. 

(5) If any outsider without taking the oath, and refusing to take it, obtainctl 

entrance into the society, his htioiolfdffc tras to hr first rot/ed, 

(6) The organization was ultimately to spread all over Bengal; the condition 

of every village and town to be mlnnifAy examined and recorded, geo- 
graphical information to be embodied in a series of maps. 

(7) The object of Pul in Behari Das was plainly to creafe an hnprntfTU ht tmpd'io 

with himself as the leader. 

(8) The leader was entitled to complete and unquestioned supremacy and every 

effort was to be made to prevent the gi'owth of rival institutions even 
for the promotion of physical culture. 

(9) !&rany of the members of this association out ci tain ed feelings of the bitter- 

est hostility towards the British Govomment. 

(JO) In addition to frymnastics, drill and other forms of physical exercise, there 
w'as a systematic discussion of the objects of the society ns forth in 
the Pa rid nr shah already mentioned. 

(11) That the society was a revolufionnty society. 

Conchtdhig remarhs , — ^From the fact3 accepted in this case it is clear that a revo- 
Jutiouary mnYcment of a very dangerous character was staried by hhadrahh youths 
of some education. The movement had great potentialities for evil. The "Dace.'* 

Samiti being proscribed, its premises searched, its loading members prosecuted, the 
growth of tlie movement was temporarily nrrc.*:ted, but many of the associates 
e.«caprd and continued (heir opemtions. The teaching and the example of the Dacca 
Anusilnn Samiti were responsible for many murders, dacoitics aiirl other political 
crimes during tho subsequent 10 vrnrs. 

Fliriy-six accused were, on the 20th of July 1910, committed for trial the Tbtiiowrsh^ 
101 i 1908. The charges against them were under sections 

loi 1 * Indian Penal Code. The principal charge was under section 

121 A (t^nspjTacy \x> wage war against the King-Emperor). The c^se did not proceed 
a^inst I of th^e 46 persons. The place of the conspiracy was said to be “Sihpur in 
the distnet of Howrah and Other places in British India.** The Counsel for the Crown 
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in his address divided the accused into the following groups t -—(I) Sihpur group, 
(2) Kurchi group, (3) Kidderpore group, (4) Chingripota gi’oup, (5) Mazilpur group^ 
(6) Haludbari group, (7) Krishnagar group, (8) ISTator group, (9) Jhaugaoha group, 
(10) Jugantar group, (11) Chatra Bliandar group, and (12) Rajsliahr (Kampm- Boaha) 
group. The prosecution attempted to prove a conspiracy under section 121 A and 
certain overt acts (c.p., dacoities/ murders, seducing of troops, etc.) committed in 
pursuance of the conspiracy. Some of the Overt acts had been the subjectof judicial 
proceedings. TVo approvers, Lalit Mohan Chakrabarti and Jatmdra INath Hazra, were 
put forward as important witnesses. Tho court, however, declined to accept the 
evidence of the approvers, mainly on the ground that their statements, if compared with 
other evidence and circumstances disclosed, were not reliable. The Court further 
pointed out another fatal defect in the case for the prosecution. The following quotation 
from the judgment will make the point clear: — 

' There is but one further point to which I would desire to allude before I proceed 
to deal with the individual cases. It is the charge of conspiracy that has been 
argued before us, and no other, and that charge is single and complete. At 
the same time there are many accused before us and they are drawn from 
different parts of the country. These accused have been described by the 
prosecution, and conveniently described, as falling into groups. But it is 
not open to us to find more conspiracies than one, for there is the highest 
authority that it is a legal impossibility when several persons are charged 
with the same conspiracy that st>me should be found guilty of one conspiracy 
and some of another. This^ proposition was accepted by Counsel for the 
prosecution as. one by which the Court must be governed. It is thus t>nly 
open to us to find one conspiracy, and, for the prosecution to succeed against 
any one of the accused, they must establish by proper and sufficient proof that 
he is a member of that conspiracy.” 

The Counsel for the prosecution accepted this proposition, and put forward only 
one conspiracy. The Court acquitted most of the accused, mainly On the ground that 
their connection with this particular conspiracy was not proved. The Court, however, 
found infer alia that — (a) a conspiracy to wage war was proved; (h) that some dacoities 
were committed and in some of these dacoities some of the accused took part; in others 
the connection of individual accused was not made out; (c) that seditious literature was 
in circulation; (d) that arms were seized; (e) that one of the accused, Tara l^ath Ray 
Chaudhuri, w'ho was convicted under the Arms Act (for illegal possession of arms) and 
sentenced to 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment, was the manager of the seditious newspaper 
The Court convicted only six of the accused, holding they were guilty of 
taking part in the Haludbari dacoity. ‘ 

7. On the 12th of May 1913 sanction for the prosecution of 44 persons under 
section 121 A, Indian Penal Code, was obtained from the Local Government. 
Thirty-seven of these were arrested. Two, Rajani Xanta Das and Girindra Mohan 
Das, became approvers. Seven were discharged by the Magistrate and 2 were discharged 
in the Sessions Court. Of the 9 so discharged the prosecution withdrew the case 
iigainst 7. Of the rest, 12 pleaded guilty. The cases against the remainder were with- 
drawn by the prosecution. Evidence was adduced before the enquiring Magistrate, and 
some witnesses were heard by the Sessions Court. That Court accepted the plea t>f 
p^uiltv. Tu order to determine appropriate sentences, the Court discussed the evidence 
shortly with regard te the nature of the ^offence and observed inter alia — 

(а) That the accused were all young men, their ages ranging from 19 to 29. 

(б) That they were for the most part instruments in- the hands of persons whom 

the police failed to arrest and whose identity was not known. . 

(c) That ever since the movement was started it was essentially a movement 

' among young men and boys. 

(d) That the movement had been in existence for nearly a decade. 

(e) That the'“ District Organization Scheme ” found in this case provided for the 

spreading of the propaganda among school hoys by the introduction of 
masters imbued with the idea ” into schools ‘all over the* country and by 
the institution of selected students in all schools. 

(/) That paragraph 16 of the District Organization Scheme ” explains the im- 
portance of spreading the movement among school boys and says ; — ‘‘ It is 
unmarried youths who are depositaries of enthusiastic zeal, capability of 

• * doing work and self-sacrifice.” 

(g) The dangerous nature of the movement is illustrated by the following 
X quotation from the judgment; — 

“ As the ‘ District Organization Scheme * shows, the present conspiracy was 
intended to be exceedingly widespread, having branches in all districts in 
Eastern Bengal. Of the persons who have pleaded guilty in the present 
case some ai^e residents of the district of Bakarganj, some hail from Dacca, 
and three from Tippera. . It is an anarchical movement whose followers 
bind themselves to obey implicitly the orders of the leaders. » The younger 
generation are drawn away from their studies tt> follow a chimerical idea. 
Misery is introduced into homes that are otherwise happy and contented. 
Both the approvers in the present case are instances of yoking men who 
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Lave been led against their natural inclinations to become accomplices 
to acts of %*ioIence. Secret murders and clacoities committed ag:iit3st 
helpless people in far-a\cay villages are articles of the Ofinspirators* creed; 
and from a passage in the Questions letters’ exhibited in the case, and 
attributed to Snilesh Mukharji, one Of the confessing accused, it would 
appear that a 'wholesale massacre/ presumably of Europeans, was part 
of the conspirators’ progr^nnme, Tiie young men who Join such an associa- 
tion may be temporarily blinded hy the glamour of the ]>nxspect of a fight 
• for independence; but secret murders amr dacoitie? committed on helpless 

village folk is the work of ctommon felons and not of would-be patriots. 

, The conspirators have allowed their mental peiwerseness to run riot. Xo 

one could quarrel witli iheiq for loving their country, and the question of 
the liberation of India is far beyond their comprehension. They are puiTctl 
up with their own importance and are a law to themselves. Their metliode 
must alienate the s5Tiipathy of all right-thinking people. 

The sentences imposed in recent cases of n similar nature have had no deterrent 
effect. In the interests of law and order, and in the interests of India her- 
self, it is necessary that this movement should bo stopped/* 

(h) Eamesh Acharya, the leader at Bari sal, was only 21 years of ngo^at tho 

time of his arrest. 

(i) That several of the accused look part in some of the dacoities. 

Tho findings in the judgment and the documents proved in the case cBlablishcd 
that hho^raloh youths entered into a conspiracy with the object of spreading abroad a 
dangerous organization throughout the country. The organization was intended to 
overthrow the British Govemmeixt. In furtherance of the objects of that organiza- 
tion they committed several dacoities. Tliyy recruited schUol boys in insidious ways. 

These boys were gradually drawn into a life of crime by careiully contrived schemes 
and vows. Some of the accused had themselves been perverted in this manner. Tho 
conspiracy was really a branch of the Dacca conspiracy. There were otlior branches 
of the Dacca conspiracy. 

8. In the Jiarisal case the Local Government sanctioned the prosecution of 4*1 Han-il 
persons nnder section 121 A of the Indian Penal Code (conspiracy to wage war against 
the Eing-Emperor). Of these, 37 })ersons were airested. Of these 37, 9 were jlis- 
charged and 28 were committed to the Sessions Court for trial. The case was with- 
drawn against 2 and proved against the remaining 2G. After a considerable body of 
evidence ])nd been recorded, 12 of tho accused pleaded guilty and %verc convicted and 
sentenced. The case against the remaining 14 was withdrawn. Other ncctised who 
were absconding were arrested on varioiis dates and put up for trial. Tho names 
of these accused were (1) Madan Mohan Bhainnik (ilias Madan Mohan Cliandr-i 
Bhnumik alias Eulada Prasad ^05% (2) Trailakhj’a Xafh Chakrabarti alias Ealidhar 
Chakrabarti alias Biraja Korita Chakrabarti, (3) Ehagendra Xath Chaudhuri alias 
Suresh Ohandi’a Chaudhuri, (4) Pratul Chandra * GanguH and (5) Itamcsh Chandra 
Datta Chaudhuri alias Enmesh Clinndra Chaudhuri ahas Paritosh. 

The main fact on which the prosecution relied w'ns that the accuswl in both these 
cases and many other persons formed themselves into an elaborate organization wuth 
the object of overthrowing the British Government. Pecniiting of boys, oollcrtion ol 
funds by dacoities and other criminal acts, collection of arms, and murder of spies and 
persons' who were suspected to be imfnithful to the organization were some of its 
principal activities. TJiis organization came wuthin tlio provisions of section 121 A of 
the Indian. Penal Code and was a conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor. 

The Sessions Judge of Barisai in a lengthy judgment found the existence of such 
a criminal conspiracj’' to have been proved. Ho also found that tho conspiracy was 
guilty of various overt acts like dacoities, murders, etc. He convicted .and sentenced 
each of the five accused to various terms of imprisonment. The assessors also agreed 
to the finding that a conspiracy kuowm as the Barisai conspiracy existed. There was 
an appeal to the High CMurt. ^ In the appeal no attempt w'as made l\r Counsel for the 
appellants to dispute the finding that the Barisai conspiracy did in "fact exist. They 
apparently confined their arguments only to tho question as to whether the accnsril 
individually took part in this conspiracy. Both Courts, however, found that the Barisai 
conspiracy did in fact exist, and the High Court further observed that tho exisieneo of 
the conspiracy was not challenged because the evidence was so strong that such an 
attempt had no chance of success. Amongst others the following facts were e«ifab- 
lislied by oral evidence and exhibits: — 

(1) That tho Barisai Samiti was an offshoot of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti. 

'' There were also samiti s and organizations in various other places, 

Coniilla. Chiltiigong, and Peni. 

(2) The organizations were systematic and complete. The " idea ” (as it was 

called) was to be zealously preached amongst students and schoolbovs. Tim 
momborfe were gradually initiated into the inner circle hr vows of gradu- 
ally increasing solemnity. There were several departments like the Anns 
deparhnent. the Action department, the Violence department, the 
Organization dcnnrtmcnt, the General depariment. etc. The organization 
and the vows, the methods ^work, etc., wore similar to those proved in 
the Dacca conspiracy case. We have described these. 
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(3) Appointments as schoolmasters were secvired with a view to recruitment of 

boy». 

(4) The Sonarang* INTational School was one of the important centres of the 

organization. The Secretary (who was also the proprietor) and several 
- teachers and Students of this school were active members of the criminal 
conspiracy, and dacoities and crimes were engineered and carried out 
from the -Sonarang IsTational School. 

" (^5) That the following dacoities and crimes were the oveii; acts of the Baiisal 
Saniiti and hhadralok boys of some education took part in them: — 

(1) The Haldia Hat dacoity, 30th September 1910. 

(2) The Halagaon dacoity, 7th iSTovember 1910. 

-(3) The Dadpur dacoity, 30th November 1910. 

(4) The Panditch ar dacoity, 30th February 1911. 

(5) The Goadia dacoity, 29ih February 1911, 

(6) The Sukair dacoity, 31st March 1911. 

(7) Reconnoitring for a dacoity at Madariganj, 6th June 1911. 

(8) The Golakpur gun theft, 20th July 1911. 

(9) The Kawakuri dacOity, 29th April 1912. 

(10) The Birangal dacoity, 23rd May 1912. 

(11) The Panam dacoity, 10th July 1912. 

(12) The-murdex* of Sarada Chakrabarti in July„1912. 

(13) The Comilla town dacoity, 1st November 1912. 

(14) The IN'angalband dacoity, 14th Hoveinber 1912. 

The fact that so many dimes were committed by hhadraloh youth over a com- 
paratively wide area and for a period of two years is very significant. 
Crimes like these are absolutely foreign to the nature and ordinary inclina- 
tions of the educated Bengali youth. Their occurrence was entirely a 
new and abnormal experience. The fact that so many crimes could be 
committed with impunity for such an extended period by a fairly large 
number of people also shows that the organization behind the crimes was 
elaborate, 

^6) The Barisal SamitPhad a District Organizer as its head. ' One Jatin Ghosh, 
a youth of the hhad'faloh class, was at fii'st its head. - He was succeeded 
by one of the accused, another bJiadraloh youth, named Ramesh Acharya. 
^Ramesh was a young man of about 21 or 22 art the time of his arrest. 
He was the son of a Government Court leader. Ramesh joined the Dacca 
Samiti after passing his matriculation examination. 

Soon after passing his intermediate examination Ramesh was ordered to join 
the “ National School’’ at Sonarang as teacher. He obeyed. While 
at Sonarang, he committed A^arious crimes. The Sonarang school was 
closed soon, after the Sukair dacoity. Then he was prosecuted for bad 
livelihood under section 110, Criminal Procedure Code, and ultimately 
succeeded Jatin Ghosh as the leader of the Samiti at Barisal. He was-- 
convicted in the Barisal conspiracy case. The case of Ramesh Achaiya 
is one of many typical oases that we haA’^e como' across in Avhich a student 
and a son of a respectable man was gradually drawn into a revolutionary 
organization and ultimately became a hardened criminal at a comparatively 
early age. He joined the Samiti first as an 'organization for physical 
improA^ement and gradually became enmeshed in the toils of a revolu- 
tionary oi'ganization at the age of 21 or 22. But for this organization 
he would peril a ps haye become a useful member of society instead of a 
hardened criminal. 

(7) One of the overt acts proved, namely,, the murdei* of Sarada Chakrabarti, was 

an act of cold-blooded mui’der for supposed faithlessness to the objects 
of the Samiti. The Auctim was shot, his head was cut off, and then the 
head and the body were thrown into a tank. The district police at the 
time did not even know whose body it was, and had no notion whateA^er 
that the ciime was the act of a political organization). A considemble 
time afterwards as a result of the confession of one priya Nath Acharya 
in the Trichinopoly Jail the Criminal Investigation Department suc- 
ceeded in leai'iiing the true facts relating to the crime. Following up the 
facts stated by Priya Natli they succeeded in obtaining unimpeachable 
corroboration of tins statements of Priya Nath, and ^ his version of the 
facts was accepted both by the Sessions Judge and the Higli Court. 

(8) The members of the Samiti had two farms (Belonia and Adaipur) in Hill 

Tippera. The 'farms Avere ostensibly agricultural ventures, hut really 
places for the furtherance of the ^ revolutionary^ organization. The mem- 
bers of the Samiti used to practise shooting in these farms. ^ 

^9) Priya Nath Acharya, Ramesh Acharya, and others used to join schools as 
teachers for the purpose of recruiting hoys for the revolution ary move- 
ment -and often succeeded in their attempts. 
flO) 'Betters used to he addressed to ordinary persons, who had consented to acfc 
as post-boxes, so as to evade police vigilance. — 



(11) SediiiOTia pamphlets nsed to be distributed for the furibcrauce of the ortranl- 

nation* 

(12) Cipher lists -were fotrad Betting otsi names of bovs of Tarions cdncationol 

institniions. These boys were apparently members of the conspiracy 
organization. 

From the jndgment and the document.s found in the it oan be lc;:'itimnk‘ly 
concluded that hhndralol: youths (mostly students) entered into a con^^piracy to over- 
throw the British Government. The conspiracy was rc 5 p 0 n«=ililc for at ]ea<^t 11 daroiti<«; 
during n period of about two years, one murder, one attempt at a dacoity, and one theft 
of a gun. The fact that even after the conviction*? in the Dacca conspiracy ra’-e the 
Barisal conspiracy could continue to flourish shows how ineffective the reudts of the 
Dacca trial had been from a preventive point of view. It must be remembered that the 
Dacca Samiti was the parent society. Tlie records of the Bari*^al supplementary 
show also how dangerous to the educated youth bf Bengal these saraitis are. 

9. A search warrant was iesued^ by the Dejiuty Commissioner of Sylhet in 
connection with a bomb outrage committed at Maulvi Bazar in Sylhet. In execution 
of this warrant in December 1913 a room occupied by Sn«;ankn Sekhar Harm, 
Amrita Lai Hazra, was searched at No. 296/1, Upper CircTd^ir Bond (local name Baja 
Bazar). Three persons, Sasanka Sekhar {(dia^ Amrita Lai) IJazra, Diiicsh Chandra 
Sen Gupta,' Gliandra Sekhar De and Snrada Charan Guha, ^^clo found asleep inside 
this room and were aiTCsted. The i)oliee found in this room, amongst other thing's, 
some tobacco fin«, clamps and discs. It was alleged that these were material for 
the preparation of hbmbs. Later on tw'o men, namely, Kah'pada Ghosh, alia.^ Upon- 
dra Lai Bay Chaxulhuri and Khagendra Nath Chaudlmri alw Suresh Chandra Chau- 
dhuri, were arrested at different places. Sanction of the Lrocal Government wa*? 
obtained to prosecute these men under section 120 B of iljc Indian Penal Code and 
under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908. The men (except Khagendra) wore con- 
victed and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment by tlm Scs*'ions Judge of AH- 
pore. The convicted men appealed to the High Court and the Government also 
appealed against xhe acquittal of Khagendra and obtained rules for enhanrement of 
the sentences passed upon the five accused qpnvjcted by the Ses*;it)ns Judge. The appeal 
was heard by Hukharji and Bichnrdson, J.J. Below arc noted the more injportnnt 
findings in tlie judgment of the High Court dated the 2oth of February 1915: — 

{a) That Exhibits Nos, I, X, XI and VII constituted materials for the prepara- 
tion of bombs as alleged by the prosecution and were not collected for 
experiments towards construction of a cheap acetylene generator, ns con- 
tended by the defence. 

{h) That the bombs which were being manufactured at No. 290/1, Upper Cir- 
cular Bond, were of the same type ns the Dalhousie Square bOmb (dated 
the 2nd March 1911), the Midnajmro bomb (thrown into the house of an 
approver, dated the 13fh December 1912), the Delhi bomb (throANn at 
the Viceroy on the 23rd December 1912), the Maulvi Bazar bomb (dated 
the 27tli March 1913), the Lahore bomb (dated the ITth Mav 1913), the 
Mymensirigh bomb (dated the 30th September 1913), and tbc Bbadres- 
war bomb (dated the olst December 1913). 

(f) The system adopted was to^ use, for the shell of the bomb, a tin of t lie 
kind in which tobacco, cigaicttes or condensed milk is sold and with it 
to use iion discs and iron clamps. 

(d) The exports testified that the various bombs were the U’prk of one con- 
trolling mind and nil belonged to the same family. Major Turner, one 
of the experts, said that he had never come across this type of bomb^. 

(r) That Rnsankn wms a member of a revolution nrj' conspiracy.* firstly* i)ecnu<?e 
the fact that bombs of this particular type wore found to have been 
used in various places in British India ns widely sepai-ated from each 
other ns Calcutta, Jjabore. Delln*. Sylhet, Mymensingh and ^fidnnpore, 

' showed that more than one person was engaged in those transactions. 

and secondly because of tiie revolutionary documents found in bis room 
** advocating realisation Of the independence of India with the aid of 
heroic patriots by bloodshed aiul a^sas*?ination.'*^ 

{/) The connection of the other accused with the conspiracy w.as not est.abljcbed. 

These are the main findings ^o far ns the same are nccescary for our j)urpo<?e«i. 
There is, however, an interesting portion of the judgment dealing with the meaning 
of the words Lila (the inscrufahle ways of brother). Two meaning's are 

suggested — one innocent and the other sinister. The following quotation from the 
judgment illustrates what this sinister meaning is : — “ At the same time there can be 
nt> question that, by a grievous and perverse misapplication of language, — an net of 
•racrilcgc which merits the strongest condemnation of all right-minded people — revolu- 
tionaries have applied the expression V* Mayer Lt7o *’) to describe anarchical outrage*? 
as if they u'cro deeds, sanctioned by the groat mother of the universe.** 

Frorn the judgnient in this case as also from the accepted exhibitc, the cxist^^nce 
of a criminal conspiracy of a dangerous character is e‘5tal>li«.hcd. Tlie fact that bomliR 
were manufactured and used in different parte of India, as nUo the u^e of bombs of one 
common type in places so distant from rack other as Dellif. Maulvi Bazar. Lalioro 
and CalctUla, is very significant. 
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ANNEXURE ( 2 )^. 

9 

Statistics as to ape, caste, ocoiipation or profession of persons convicted in Bengal of 
revolutionary crirnes or hilled in commission of such crimes diiriny the years 
1907 — 17 . 

Age. 


10—15- 

16—20. i 

’.il— 25. 

26—30. 

i 

31 — 35. 

j 36 — 45. 

1 Over 45. 

i 

Kot recorded. 

2 1 

48 

i 

7G 

29 

10 

1 ^ 

1 

’ 11 


Caste. 



PBOFESSIOX OR OGCUFAllON. " 
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1 
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o ^ 

11 

y* 
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pound <*r 0 . 

cO 9 

c: e3 

iS « “c 
Sop 

0 

cS 

2 

%-i 

g-l 

V ^ 

B 

«S 

> 

o 

w 

n 

6 

a „• 

Z3 t- 

o 

"o 

G8 

16 

1 19 

1 

1 24 

1 

23 

7 

20 

5 

1 

1 

2 


Note — T he figmes in these tables, relate to persons convicted in lespcct of specific outrages, peu^ous 
convicted ot conspiracy to wage war against the King-Kraperor, and persons convicted of illegal 
pos'^cssiou of aims and explosives, where the circumstances show connection with the revolutionarj 
movement, and persons killed in tlie commission of revolutionary crime. They do not include persons 
bom d over to be of good behavioiu or keep tlie peace. * 




